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Preface 

Great advances háve been made during the pást two 
decades in our knowledge of the spread of peoples and of the 
advances in civilization. The advances háve resulted from work in 
genetics, archeology, and linguistics. Archeologists háve 
determined that farming was inaugurated in the Middle East about 
8500 B.C., and that it was then introduced into Európe, which was 
progressively colonized in the subsequent millennia. Genetic 
investigations háve supported their findings. The work of both 
groups has been well presented, as by Cavalli-Sforza in Cenes, 
Peoples and Languages (2000), by Renfrew in Archeology and 
Language (1987) and Maliory in In Search of the Indo-Europeans: 
Language, Archeology and Myth (1989), each with considerable 
bibliography. The results háve been supplemented by attention to 
early macro-families, as by Renfrew and Nettle, eds., Nostratic: 
Examining a Linguistic Macrofami/y(] 999), but the Indo-European 
language materiál that has been used can be dated only to the 
third millennium and somewhat earlier. Moreover, it was produced 
as a compendium of data rather than as a historical language. As a 
result there is a great discrepancy between the language and the 
data produced by geneticists and archeologists, as well as in the 
assumption that the Proto-Indo-European of the handbooks is 
designed to represent an actual language. 

This book is designed to remedy this situation by 
sketching the earlier form of the language from approximately 
8000 to 5000 B.C. While it provides materiál on all aspects of the 
language, it mušt be supplemented by data to be derived from 
intensive analysis of the evidence in the various Indo-European 
languages. Gamkrelidze and Ivanov’s Indo-European and the 
Indo-Europeans (1 995) has included some of the characteristics of 
Pre-Indo-European, but has not distinguished between the earlier 
structure and that of the subsequent periód. 

Two hundred years of study of the Indo-European 
languages háve given us comprehensive information about Proto- 
Indo-European, the reconstructed language of the fifth to the 
third millennia B.C. In reconstructing Proto-Indo-European, 
linguists háve relied almost entirely on the comparative method. 
The results are highly credible, as demonstrated by use of the 
method in reconstructing dialects like Proto-Germanic that then 
can be verified by examination of recorded data of comparable 
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age, súch as those of Hittite, Sanskrit and Greek. We may also note 
that the assembled data, as in the works of Persson, Brugmann, 
and Hirt, among others, are of lasting importance in the 
reconstruction of Pre-Indo-European (Pre-IE) as well as of Proto- 
Indo-European (PIE). But reconstructions based on use of the 
comparative method are limited to a periód not múch earlier than 
that of the recorded texts. Because Proto-Indo-European has been 
reconstructed largely on the basis of Sanskrit texts that we may 
dáte in the second millennium B.C., and similarly of Greek texts, it 
can hardly be placed more than several millennia earlier. No sister 
language of this periód is available, and accordingly the compara¬ 
tive method cannot be used to reconstruct stages of the Indo- 
European language before this periód. 

Happily, other methods provide the means to reconstruct 
earlier stages. One of these is the method of internal 
reconstruction. It is applicable because changes often do not 
affect all the elements of a systém. For example, p , f, and k did 
not change in Proto-Germanic when they were preceded by s so 
that, among other examples, the t of stand is like that in Latin 
staré and other dialects, in contrast with the changed f in threevs. 
that of Latin trés. Using data internal to Germanic we can 
reconstruct the earlier form from Germanic alone when the 
consonants of comparable English and Latin words are found in 
cognates. We apply the procedúre to reconstruct earlier forms 
generally. 

In a second method, residues are examined. When changes 
are introduced, existing everyday patterns may be maintained 
rather than modified in morphology, syntax and the lexicon. They 
are maintained when children learn them at the stage when they 
treat acquisitions as separáte items rather than in accordance with 
the generál rules of a language. In this way, the plurál of English 
woman has been maintained as women rather than regularized as 
*womans\ similarly, the forms of sing háve been maintained as 
sang, sung rather than modified to *singed. As an example in 
syntax we may cite Latin mécum, tecum, vobiscum ‘with me, with 
thee, with you’ as exceptions to the generál rule in Classical Latin 
of placing prepositions before the noun or pronoun governed by 
them. We identify súch residues in reconstructed as well as in 
attested languages. 

By a third procedúre, we examine reconstructed languages 
against the patterns that háve been identified in the generál study 
of languages, so-called typology. In the early days of Indo- 
European linguistics, the parent language was assumed to be like 
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Sanskrit. Gradually, it was reconstructed on the pattern of Greek 
and Latin as well. This procedúre was not limited to the study of 
Indo-European; grammars of Japanese were produced with 
paradigms for nouns having six cases like Latin, even though 
Japanese nouns are not inflected. Japanese postpositions 
comparable in meaning to čase endings were selected and nouns 
plus postpositions were arrayed like those of Latin; hito ga ‘a 
man’, hito no ‘of a man’, hito ni ‘to a man’ were listed as 
nominative, genitíve, dative and so on. In a comparable procedúre, 
to this day most treatments of Proto-Indo-European and its early 
dialects are prepared on the assumption that they were structured 
like recorded Latin, Greek and Sanskrit. We mušt now treat every 
language, including those that are reconstructed, in accordance 
with patterning found in analysis and description of all known 
languages. 

When Latin was used as model, some exceptions were 
accounted for anecdotally. For example, to account for the 
differing meanings of the reflexes of PIE * nem- in Latin nemo 
‘distribute’ and Germán nehmen ‘také’, an earlier meaning based 
on the outstretched hand was proposed. In one dialect, ‘distri- 
bution’ was maintained as the meaning; in another, ‘reception’. 
We now háve a linguistic explanation. Through study of languages 
like Kamaiurá, a type of language has been found in which there is 
no opposition between transitivity and intransitivity. Sentences in 
those languages are structured on the basis of agreement. By a 
process known as version, Agreement languages may include 
‘opposite’ meanings for verbs, somewhat like active and passive 
meanings in Government languages. From evidence súch as the 
variant meanings of the reflexes of *nem~, it is clear that Pre-IE 
was an Agreement language. Reconstruction mušt be carried out 
accordingly. 

Although evidence for súch patterning of Pre-IE has been 
identified, reconstruction of the language is at its beginnings. 
Rounding out PIE required more than a century, and is continuing 
still. Similar intensive study is now required for the reconstruction 
of Pre-IE. It is one of the aims of this book to point out areas for 
súch study. As another aim, the basic elements of the earlier 
language, among them its lexicon, are outlined for specialists in 
archeology, genetics, and other Sciences. In presenting these, 
some materiál has been included that is well known to linguists 
but probably not to specialists in the other fields. Moreover, in 
view of the recent knowledge of active languages, some of their 
characteristics háve been repeated in various chapters when 
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relevant forms or constructions háve been discussed. Súch 
statements háve been made especially to be helpful to specialists 
in other fields who set out to examine the linguistic evidence for 
the early periód. 

Citations of language háve been taken, to the extent 
possible, from well-edited and readily accessible handbooks, not 
least for the benefit of the archeologists and geneticists. They 
cannot be expected to be able to verify or expand evidence for 
specifíc constructions when references are given to publications of 
bare texts, as is commonly done for Hittite. An excellent example 
of a well-prepared handbook is Macdonelľs A Vedie Reader for 
Studeníš (1 91 7); it includes texts in transliteration as well as in 
devanägari, plus commentary and a complete final glossary. 
Unfortunately, comparable handbooks for other dialects are not 
available. For Greek and Latin, texts in the Loeb Classic šerieš are 
commendable, but they lack supplementary materials corre- 
sponding to those provided by Macdonell. Some comparable 
handbooks for the other dialects are available in Germán, but this 
language is no longer mastered by all linguists or other scholars. 
It is desirable that texts edited like that of Macdonell be made 
available, including on websites. 

I háve provided English versions for all texts and excerpts 
from handbooks written in other languages. When I háve 
translated them, I include the translated materiál, as for Delbriick 
and Meillet, in single quotes. 

Finally, if a bibliography were to include comprehensive 
references to work on Proto-Indo-European, it would be 
enormous. Large bibliographies are given by Gamkrelidze and 
Ivanov (1984, maintained to that dáte in the 1995 translated 
version) and by Adrados (1991, supplemented in further volumes). 
Beekes in his handbook breaks down his large bibliography by 
topics (1995: 284-300). Szemerényi includes many references, 
though he only provides data on the sources (1996). The 
references in the older handbooks, as by Brugmann (1897-1916) 
and Meillet (1937) are admirable, but of course limited to the 
earlier periods. In spite of the inconvenience of relying on these 
texts and the Linguistic Bibliography or the M LA Bibliographies, 
references given here are kept to a minimum; hence detailed study 
of specific problems will require attention to those handbooks as 
well. Adequate and up-to-date bibliographical coverage will be 
possible only on web sites. These are beginning to be available, 
súch as that of the Linguistics Research Center: 
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IX 


http://www.utexas.edu/cola/depts/lrc 

As súch lists are expanded, Indo-European studies will be 
documented with current references. With súch resources for the 
preparation of handbooks, we may look forward to increasing our 
knowledge of the early periods of the Indo-European family. 

I am grateful to Carol Justus, Brigitte Bauer, and Dariel 
McWhirter for comments on an earlier version of this book, and to 
Jonathan Slocum for formatting it for publication. 


Winfred P. Lehmann 
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Abbreviations 

A 

agent 

AV 

Atharvaveda 

c. 

common gender 

gB 

C/atapa tha -Brähmana 

f. 

feminine gender 

Gdr. 

Grundriss, cf. Brugmann (1 897-1 916) 

ICr. 

Indogermanische Grammatik , 
cf. Hirt (1921-37) 

C/l 

Indo-European and the Indo-Europeans , 
cf. Camkrelidze and Ivanov (1 984, 1995) 

m. 

masculine gender 

NF 

nominal function 

nt. 

neuter gender 

P 

predicate 

RV 

Rigveda 

S 

subject 

Skt. 

Sanskrit 
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1. The Bases for Reconstructing Pre-IE 


1.1. Advances in the Sciences and Fields Relevant for 
Indo-European Studies 

Indo-European studies háve been put on an entirely new 
basis by recent advances in the areas involved with their study. 
The most important advances háve been made in linguistics. 
Agreement languages háve come to be known and their 
characteristics háve been determined. The ciassical handbooks 
from the time of Bopp through the more recent by Brugmann, 
Meillet, Hirt, Beekes and Szemerényi háve been produced on the 
assumption that Proto-Indo-European was structured like Latin, 
Greek and Sanskrit; the proto-language was reconstructed 
accordingly. These three daughter languages are Government 
languages. Characteristics that were not in accord with those of 
Government languages were noted, súch as the two words for 
‘water’, as exemplified by Hittite watar, Vedie Sanskrit äp-, and 
for ‘fire’: Hittite pahhur and Sanskrit Agnís, but not explained. 
Through our knowledge of Agreement languages we can now 
account for them. The handbook of Gamkrelidze and Ivanov has 
provided explanations for some of those characteristics that are 
attested in the early Indo-European dialects (G/l 1984/1995). Still 
others remain to be determined and accounted for. The resultant 
studies will lead to a grammar and lexicon of Pre-Indo-European. 

A second major advance has been made by geneticists. It 
has been clear that a major settlement of Európe was possible 
only after the warming around 8500 B.C. that led to the retreat of 
the glaciers and thereupon to the introduction of agriculture. But 
assumptions about the settlement were vague beeause there was 
no precise evidence about the peoples who entered the continent. 
Geneticists háve now begun to determine their genetic types and 
their relationships to one another (cf. Cavalli-Sforza 1998). 
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A third major advance is due to archeologists. They háve 
uncovered more evidence on the actual settlements. The findings 
that háve been most widely discussed háve to do with burial 
mounds, referred to generally by that term as taken from Russian: 
kurgan. These mounds háve been associated with the speakers of 
Proto-Indo-European, and háve yielded the designation for their 
culture. Other evidence on the settlement of Európe has been 
provided by the introduction of agriculture; originated in the 
Levant, it was gradually adopted in the northwest. The procedures 
by which it was introduced háve, however, been disputed (Renfrew 
1987). 

Last, work on macrofamilies is being actively pursued. The 
Indo-European family is assumed to be related to others, notably 
Afroasiatic, Altaic, Dravidian, Kartveiian, and Uralic in a Nostratic 
macrofamily. Among these six our knowledge of Proto-lndo- 
European is by far the most advanced. But comparison with the 
others may lead to modifications, súch as the theory that a set of 
its stops was glottalic (cf. C/l 1995:12-16). When more work is 
done on the other five families, and when proto-languages for 
them are reconstructed, still other problems in the grammar and 
lexicon of Proto-Indo-European may be clarified. 

As a result of the advances in these four fields, an earlier 
form of the proto-language can now be proposed. That is the aim 
of this book. The reconstructed language of Brugmann, Delbrúck, 
Meillet and shorter handbooks like those of Beekes and 
Szemerényi was determined chiefly by the comparative method. 
Applied as the method is to data from the second millennium 
B.C., that proto-language mušt be located in the third millennium, 
with possible extension to the fifth. Moreover, Camkrelidze and 
Ivanov recognized modifications which can now be made to that 
reconstructed language. But they treated the modified form as an 
earlier layer of Proto-Indo-European. The modifications are so 
great, however, that the language mušt be recognized as distinct 
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from Proto-Indo-European, as Latin is with reference to French 
and its other reflexes. I refer to the earlier language as Pre-lndo- 
European. The treatment by Adrados and colleagues (1995-98) is 
similar in setting up a stage earlier than Proto-Indo-European, 
and a still earlier stage without inflection; but they do not 
recognize that the intermediate stage was an active language. 
Before treating the components of Pre-Indo-European, we may 
examine briefly the contributions of each of the four advances. 

1.2. Pre-Indo-European: an Active Language 

The principles by which the štandard handbooks are 
composed mušt be recognized for proper understanding of their 
procedures and conclusions. Historical treatments of languages 
like English recognize several stages, súch as Old, Middle, and 
New English. It may then be assumed that Proto-Indo-European 
has been reconstructed similarly as an earlier historical stage of 
Indo-lranian, Creek, Albanian and so on. But the major scholars 
háve done otherwise and stated as múch. Brugmann in the 
introduction to the second edition of the Grundriss States flatly 
that a scientific grammar should be presented from a historical 
point of view (1 897:ix). He goes on to say, however, that the time 
is not yet at hand for súch a presentation. Accordingly he has 
produced the Grundriss using a systematic approach. The 
phonological systém and the morphological systém that he 
presents simply sum up data that result from analysis of the 
sounds and forms in the individual dialects, with heavy reliance on 
Sanskrit and Greek. The materiál in the Grundriss and in the 
works following it mušt then be regarded as a descriptive 
summary of the data in the early Indo-European languages, not 
the reconstruction of an earlier language (cf. Lehmann 1993:49- 
53). 

That approach has been maintained in the shorter hand¬ 
books, súch as Szemerényi’s, though he noted in the preface to 
his Introduction that he made “a clear distinction between the 
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Indo-European situation as reconstructed by the comparative 
method and the diachronic interpretation of this situation” 
(1996:vii). His reconstructed forms however are múch like 
Brugmann’s. If geneticists, archeologists, and proponents of 
Nostratic are unaware of Brugmann’s basic principle in 
formulating Proto-Indo-European, they may use his reconstructed 
forms erroneously in parallel with their own findings for múch 
eariier millennia. 

Moreover, handbooks before the publication in 1984 of 
the work by Gamkrelidze and Ivanov did not reconstruct the 
proto-language with a basic typological systém in mind. In 
something of a departure, some monographs accounted for 
features súch as the samé forms for masculine accusative singulár 
and neuter nominative singulár as ergative and they characterized 
the proto-language as súch. But, as noted above, it has come to 
be understood that the eariier stage was an active language (K.H. 
Schmidt 1980; G/l 1984, 1995; Lehmann 1993; among others). 
Through this understanding many problems háve been solved. It 
is then important to note the characteristics of active languages. 
These háve been presented in various publications of Klimov 
(1974, 1977, 1983a, 1983b; Lehmann 1993:21 3-33). Some are 
given here; but the primary characteristics are presented more 
fully in subsequent chapters. 

As a fundamental characteristic of active languages, the 
lexicon mušt be regarded as primary. It consists of three classes: 
nouns, verbs and particles. Nouns and verbs are either animate/ 
active or inanimate/stative. Sentences are constructed on the 
basis of agreement between the agent/subject and the verb; they 
are primarily made up of either active nouns paired with active 
verbs or of stative nouns paired with stative verbs. Particles may 
be included in sentences to indicate relationships among nouns 
and verbs. In keeping with active structure, the lexical items are 
autonomous. Although Meillet did not refer to active languages, 
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he recognized súch autonomy in the proto-language, adding that 
‘the word ... suffices of itself to indicate its sense and its role in 
discourse’ (1937:356). 

In accordance with this structure, two nouns and two verbs 
may be present in the lexicon for objects and actions that may be 
regarded on the one hand as being active or on the other hand as 
representing a state. Among súch phenomena is fire, which may 
be flaring and accordingly viewed as active or animate, as 
expressed by Sanskrit Agnís and Latin ignis, which are masculine 
in gender, or as simply glowing and inactive, as expressed by 
Hittite pahhur, Greek pur, which are neuter in gender. Similarly, 
the action of lying may be regarded as active, i.e. ‘to lie down’, as 
expressed by Greek légô ‘lay, lull to sleep’ (cf. Pokorný 1959: 
658-59) or as stative, as expressed by Greek keľtai, Sanskrit šéte 
‘is lying’ (cf. Pokorný 1959:539-40). Through their inflection and 
some of their uses, súch lexical items may be recognized in the 
texts; but by the time of the dialects the earlier distinctions may 
háve been lost. As Pokorný says of reflexes of */egŕi~, it was 
punctual originally but its reflexes subsequently became durative. 
Other verbs as well as nouns were modified so that specific active 
or stative meanings of their reflexes were no longer centrál in the 
dialects. 

As a further characteristic, there is relatively little 
inflection, especially for the stative words. Inactive or stative verbs 
were inflected only for the singulár and third plurál. This 
restriction is of especial interest because it permits us to account 
for one of the features of the Indo-European perfect. As will be 
discussed further below, the perfect has been recognized as a 
reflex of the Pre-Indo-European stative conjugation. In this way 
its stative meaning as well as the inclusion of characteristic forms 
only for the singulár and the third plurál find their explanation. 

Other distinctive characteristics of active languages will be 
treated in the following chapters with examples that háve survived 
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into the dialects and with the developments that háve been 
introduced. The items presented here are designed to illustrate 
that Pre-Indo-European was an active language and also to 
demonstrate the importance of that recognition for its 
understanding and for that of active language residues in the 
dialects. 

1.3. Genetics and its Importance for Identifying the 
Indo-European Speakers in their Spread 

In recent years, geneticists háve come to deal with genetic 
characteristics súch as allele frequencies, that is, variant forms of 
genes, in an effort to determine earlier relationships and activities 
among peoples. They provide their results on maps. The most 
extensive studies with reference to the Indo-European speakers 
háve been carried out by Cavalli-Sforza and colleagues, with 
resultant publication (1993/1996, cf. especially 1996:255-301). 
This book includes a description of their methods and data on 
genetic characteristics that may be consulted for details; they are 
far too technical and extensive to summarize here. 

The authors state that their “work on synthetic geographic 
maps of genes began in 1977 for the purpose of testing the 
hypothesis that the spread of agriculture from the Middle East to 
Európe in Neolithic times was a spread of farmers rather than a 
spread of the farming culture (that is, without human migrations)” 
(1996:290). As one result they found genetic variations along a 
southeast to northwest gradient that they depict in a šerieš of 
maps (1996:292-95). They interpret these as indicating that 
speakers of Indo-European languages expanded from the areas of 
Turkey, Greece and the lower Balkans throughout Európe. 

Their findings support the view of Renfrew, adopted by 
many others, that farming was indeed introduced into Európe in 
this way (1987, 1996). If the peoples represented by the genes 
were Indo-European speakers, the findings would háve additional 
implications. As one, the site of the Indo-European homeland in 
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northeastern Európe as proposed by Häusler (1998) and others, 
would háve to be rejected. As another, we could trace the spread 
of the Indo-European language groups by using evidence supplied 
by archeologists on the introduction and spread of farming in 
various regions of Európe. 

Additional genetic investigations háve led to more precise 
information. As the result of a recent study based on analysis of 
the Y chromosome, Semino and colleagues concluded (2000) that 
human beings came to Európe, probably from Central Asia and 
the Middle East, in two waves of migration from around 40,000 
B.P. Their descendants moved to Southern Európe and the Ukraine 
when glaciers again covered northern Európe about 24,000 B.P., 
but returned to the north some 8,000 years later. Those from 
Spain settled in northwest Európe; those from the Ukraine in 
Eastern Európe, and those from the Balkans in Central Európe. 
Then, about 8000 years ago, a new group, presumably Indo- 
European speakers, came into Európe from the southeast, 
bringing agriculture with them. Their chromosome pattern is 
found in about twenty percent of Europeans today. 

We therefore are fairly certain about the extension of the 
Indo-European languages. They replaced those of the earlier 
peoples of Európe, none of which háve survived except the Basque 
language. A precise location for the beginning of the extension is, 
however, unclear. Our identification has now been complicated by 
the finding that the Black Sea was created by the flooding of a 
fresh water lake about 5600 B.C., roughly the time when the Indo- 
European speakers began to move into Európe (Wilford 1996; Kerr 
1998). The flooding resulted when the waters of the melting 
glaciers broke through at the Dardanelles. Recent investigations 
háve found the remnant of the fresh water lake under the sált 
water, as well as sections of dwellings along its shores. These 
investigations are in their infancy. But it is not beyond the bounds 
of probability that Indo-European speakers inhabited the areas 
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around the lake. When displaced, some may háve settled in the 
Balkans, others in the areas of Southern Russia and the Ukraine, 
and still others may háve moved into Anatolia and the steppe area 
to the east. We look forward to further investigations by 
submarine, which may discover microliths or other evidence that 
provides increased possibilities for determining relationships 
between the underwater settlements and those of surrounding 
areas. They may also provide for us evidence on the location of 
the Indo-European speakers in the periód before their migration 
into Európe. 

1.4. Archeology and its Contribution to our Information 
on the Early Periód of Indo-European Speakers 

As I noted at the beginning of the preceding section, 
geneticists were motivated to undertake the study of the origins 
of the peoples of Európe in order to examine the proposals of 
archeologists that agriculture had been introduced there by 
migration of peoples and not by diffusion. It was further assumed, 
as by Renfrew (1 987), that the peoples migrating were speakers of 
Indo-European languages who had acquired the practice of 
agriculture from peoples in the Near East. While the migration into 
Európe was dated in the sixth millennium or later, the initial shift 
from hunting-gathering to settled existence was assumed to be 
several millennia earlier. 

“The cradle of agriculture," which has long been assumed 
to be in the Near East, has recently been located more specifically 
“near the upper reaches of the Tigris and Euphrates rivers in 
present-day southeastern Turkey/northern Syria.” Only in this 
area are the “wild progenitors of all seven Neolithic founder crops 
(einkorn wheat, emmer wheat, barley, lentil, pea, bitter vetch, and 
chickpea) as well as flax found together” (Lev-Yadun and 
colleagues, 2000:1602; cf. also the comprehensive description of 
one súch site, Abu Hureyra, by Moore and colleagues, 2000). The 
practice of agriculture then spread from this area throughout the 
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Levant, and to the northwest as well. The earliest periód is 
assumed to be around 8000 B.C. At the samé time the use of flint 
and other stone tools, as well as blades for sickles and stone 
querns for grinding cereal crops, were introduced in the area 
between the Tigris and the Euphrates in upper Iraq and adopted 
elsewhere. The growing and harvesting of crops as well as 
appropriate tools are then associated in time and plače. 

Moreover, it was in this area that sheep, goats, and 
probably pigs as well were first domesticated. A recent study has 
identified “the high Zagros mountain pastures and arid lowland 
plains of Iraq and Irán” as the location in which goats were 
domesticated around 8000 B.C. (Zedes and Hesse 2000; cf. also 
Marean 2000). As a result of the combination of these advances, 
the inhabitants in the area of upper Iraq produced plentiful food 
and other products. It probably was not by accident that tokens 
were introduced here, to deal with the abundance that resulted in 
exchange. We may also assume that the improvement in 
livelihood led to increase in population, with migration into 
Central Turkey and subsequently into the Balkans and beyond. We 
may then be reasonabiy assured of the way in which agriculture 
was brought to Európe, but the early role of Indo-European 
speakers remains to be clarified. 

1.5. Indo-European as one ofthe Nostratic Languages 

If Indo-European was one of the Nostratic languages, 
improved knowledge of them and Proto-Nostratic would provide 
further means for reconstructing its earlier stages. A set of essays 
with the sub-title “examining a linguistic macrofamily” has 
examined evidence for Nostratic, centered on a lexicon of a 
hundred and twenty-four words with their reflexes in the six 
dialects listed in Chapter 1.1 (Renfrew/Nettle 1999). The lexicon 
was compiled by Dolgopolsky and published in 1998. It is 
preliminary to a múch larger corpus to be published. 
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The essays disclose major problems, as may be illustrated 
by examination of two essays, Dogopolsky’s (1999:19-44) and 
Bomharďs (1999:47-74). One problém for relationships to Indo- 
European is the large number of consonants; as Dolgopolsky puts 
it, “Proto-Nostratic had a rich consonant systém” (1999:20). 
Twenty-five of these are stops and affricates; relating these as 
well as the fourteen fricatives to the múch smaller consonant 
systém of Proto-Indo-European systém requires remarkable 
reduction. More seriously, Bomhard points out a major problém in 
the proposed relationships of the stops. Dolgopolsky relates the 
glottalized stops of Proto-Kartvelian and of Proto-Afrasian, hence 
also Nostratic, with the traditionally posited voiceless stops of 
Proto-Indo-European, the Nostratic voiceless stops with its voiced 
stops, and the Nostratic voiced stops to the other šerieš 
traditionally written bh, dh , gh (1999:50). Proponents of the 
glottalic theory for Indo-European on the other hand assume that 
the voiced stops should be reconstructed as glottalic. Determining 
lexical relationships on the basis of Dolgopolsky’s assumed 
relationships would lead to highly different correspondences from 
those based on use of the stop systém proposed by Gamkrelidze 
and Ivanov, as examination of Dolgolpolsky’s lists discloses. 

Moreover, on either phonological or semantic grounds 
Bomhard rejects forty-nine of the one hundred and twenty-four 
etymologies. Of still another entry he States that “the Indo- 
European forms (Old Norse hjarn ‘snow crusť, Old High Germán 
hornunc ‘February’) should be removed from item 10, which is 
given as Nostratic *kir[u]qa ‘ice, hoarfrost; to freeze”' (1999:54). 
Examination of other items raises additional questions. 

In their current state, therefore, Nostratic studies can 
make few contributions to Indo-European. The samé applies to 
the somewhat different grouping, Eurasiatic, as proposed by 
Greenberg (2000). The proto-languages of the other five families 
will háve to be reconstructed by their specialists and thereupon 
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Nostratic mušt be reconstructed by comparison of the six, and 
similarly Eurasiatic. To illustrate further problems, Bomhard points 
out that “there are three separáte reconstructions of the Proto- 
Afrasian phonological systém," and goes on to cite them (1999: 
52). While he downplays the differences among the Nostraticists, 
these will háve to be greatly reduced before the proposed lexicon 
may be compared with the lexicon of Proto-Indo-European. 

Finally Meilleťs succinct statement on the comparative 
method mušt be kept in mind. “It is not with similarities of forms 
that we work when we compare languages of the samé family but 
solely with rules of correspondence” (1 967:45-46). To bring horne 
his point, he cites Armenian erku ‘two’ and demonstrates its 
relationship with the words for ‘two’ in the other Indo-European 
languages. The demonstration is intricate, as sketched in Chapter 
10. Dolgopolsky includes a long set of phonological 
correspondences (2000:221-24), but does not provide the 
patterns in which the individual sets apply. 

1.6. The Pri máry Bases for Reconstructing Pre-lndo- 
European 

It may be clear from this brief review of the bases of our 
evidence and their interpretation that linguistics provides the chief 
source for our reconstruction of the Pre-Indo-European language 
and the culture of its speakers. Proto-Indo-European mušt be 
examined by the method of internal reconstruction. In view of the 
importance of the method of internal reconstruction when dealing 
with reconstructed languages, we may note briefly its procedures. 
The method is based on the observation that change is often not 
generál but that it affects only some of the parallel elements in a 
language. A simple example is the change for múch of American 
English of intervocalic f to d The change took plače only when t 
was intervocalic after stressed vowels, and when the final 
consonant of the following vowel was not n. Accordingly, it took 
plače in words of the form bottom, bottle , butter, but not in 
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words iike button— and not initially as in tub, nor finally as in 
words Iike bot and bat. By internal reconstruction, that is, by 
observation of the data in American English alone, we reconstruct 
voiceless -t- for bottom and other súch words in an earlier stage 
of the language. 

The conclusions determined by the method maythereupon 
be supported by comparison, as in these words with their 
cognates in British English, which do not háve a voiced -f-. If 
applied to a reconstructed language on the other hand, súch data 
may not be available. Nevertheless, the method has demonstrated 
its validity. It has the further merit that through its use we may 
treat a reconstructed language for its earlier stages múch as we 
do an attested language. 

The dialects mušt also be examined for residues and 
exceptions to the major rules that provide evidence for earlier 
structures. The results mušt then be reviewed by typological 
standards. 

Genetic studies provide evidence for interrelationships 
among the peoples of Európe and Asia, and for their earlier sites, 
of which the originál location is of greatest interest. We mušt 
attempt to relate the findings with peoples speaking Indo- 
European languages. 

Archeological investigations are important for providing 
data on the culture at the inhabited sites. These data then are 
examined with regard to the Indo-European lexicon in efforts to 
establish locations of Indo-European speakers from earliest times. 

Support may be provided by Nostratic studies in the future 
when the various proto-languages are more fully reconstructed. 
For the present, the chief evidence for reconstructing Pre-lndo- 
European mušt be taken from study of the linguistic data in the 
early Indo-European languages, supplemented by genetic and 
archeological findings. We therefore concentrate in the following 
chapters on the reconstruction of lexical and grammatical 
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2. From PIE to Pre-IE 

2.1. The Common Source 

As one of the great achievements of nineteenth century 
scholarship, linguists determined that English and the other major 
languages of Európe belonged with the Indie and Iranian 
languages to a large ianguage family now called Indo-European. 
The initial impulse for the investigation came in a statement of the 
English literary figúre and judge, Sir William Jones (1746-94). In 
his ‘Third Anniversary Discourse on the Hindus,’ delivered at the 
meeting of the Asiatic Society in Calcutta on the 2nd of February 
1786, and soon known in Európe, Jones included a paragraph that 
proposed “a common source” for Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, 
adding the possibility also of Germanic and Celtic. It was the 
periód of Romanticism in Germany, which held that knowledge of 
the pást was important for understanding the present. Friedrich 
von Schlegel (1 772-1829) and Jacob Grimm (1 785-1863) as well 
as the linguist Franz Bopp (1791-1867) followed up on Jones’ 
statement. They assembled data and published monographs, the 
first of which was Schlegeľs of 1812, ‘On the Ianguage and 
wisdom of the Indians,’ which, as its title indicates, dealt with 
culture as well as Ianguage. Half of Bopp’s initial book of 1816 
was devoted to literatúre in spite of its title: ‘On the systém of 
conjugation of Sanskrit in comparison with that of Greek, Latin, 
Persian and Germanic.’ Then in 1 833 he published a comparative 
grammar that summarized the common features of these 
languages, concentrating on morphology. Jones’ proposal had 
given rise to the study of the Indo-European Ianguage family. 

The complexity of the task to determine the history and 
interrelationships of the Indo-European languages led to separáte 
attention to the Ianguage from that of the culture, as indicated by 
Bopp’s comparative grammar. In contrast with Jacob Grimm’s 
‘history of the German(ic) Ianguage’ of 1848, which reads like an 
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anthropological treatise on its speakers, scholars began to 
specialize, either on the language or on the culture. Work on the 
language advanced more rapidly than that on the culture. August 
Schleicher (1 821-1 866) not only summarized the grammar of the 
parent language in his Compendium of 1861-62; he actually 
wrote a short story in the “common source.” And by the end of the 
century Karí Brugmann (1849-1919) and Berthold Delbruck 
(1842-1922) published ‘an encyclopedia of the comparative 
grammar of the Indo-European languages’ that still is important, 
especially for its collection of data (1 886-1 90 0 1 , 1897-1 91 6 2 ). 
The course of advances was admirably sketched in 1924 by the 
Danish Indo-Europeanist, Holger Pedersen (1867-1953). The 
“common source" is now known as Proto-Indo-European, where 
the prefix indicates that the language is not attested but only 
reconstructed. We assume it to be the language of a community of 
speakers who were probably located north of the Black Sea during 
the fifth to third millennia B.C. In the early stage of the language 
that community was relatively small, comparable to the 
community of Latin speakers in the eighth century B.C. The 
language then was relatively unified, but like Latin became 
diversified as the community grew, especially as groups of 
speakers came to be separated from one another. In time their 
languages became mutually unintelligible, as Spanish, Rumanian, 
and the other daughter languages of Latin are today. 

The early stage of the language was largely determined by 
comparing like forms and structures in the daughter languages 
through use of the comparative method. In the meantime, 
additional procedures háve been applied that permit us to 
propose still earlier stages. By use of one of these procedures, the 
method of internal reconstruction, earlier forms and structures 
may be determined from aberrant forms and structures in a single 
language, including one that is itself reconstructed. Thereupon 
the results obtained by applying both of these methods are 
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examined with reference to our knowledge of linguistic structures 
that is based on examination of all known languages, in linguistic 
typology. As a result of these additional procedures, we now move 
beyond the “common source," as reconstructed by Brugmann and 
h is predecessors and contemporaries, to an earlier stage known 
as Pre-Indo-European. It is the aim of this book to identify items 
and constructions for reconstructing that earlier stage, which was 
spoken from the eighth to the sixth millennium. 

2.2. The Comparative Method 

The advances in determining the reconstructed language 
were greatly assisted by a grammar of Sanskrit ascribed to an 
otherwise unknown Indián linguist, probably of the fifth century 
B.C., Panini — whose work is so well-known that his name is 
included in dictionaries in anglicized form. Panini’s grammar has 
been characterized as the most complete for any language to this 
day. In view of the antiquity of the Indián texts as well, the 
nineteenth century version of Proto-Indo-European was based 
heavily on Sanskrit, in contrast with Greek and Latin. But the other 
languages also had to be taken into account. Major problems were 
found, especially in the phonological systems. Those in the 
Germanic languages were given the primary initial attention. 

In the Germanic languages the obstruent systém contrasts 
sharply with those of Sanskrit, Greek and Latin, as examples from 
the numerals illustrate. The voiceless stops p t k in these 
languages correspond to voiceless fricatives in Germanic, as in 
Sanskrit tráyas , Greek treľs, Latin trás, English three. The voiced 
stops b d g correspond to voiceless stops, as in Sanskrit dva , 
Greek dúo, Latin duo, English two. And the third set, which are 
voiced aspirates bh dh gh in Sanskrit, as in bhárati, voiceless 
aspirates in Greek, as in phéró, voiceless fricatives in Latin, as in 
ferô ‘carry’, correspond to voiced stops, as in English bear. The 
Danish linguist Rasmus Rask (1 787-1 832) assembled these 
correspondences, but published them without detailed exami- 
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nation of all available forms, and without noting exceptions. His 
publication of 1818 appeared in the year before Jacob Grimm 
published the first volume of his great Germanic grammar. Grimm 
quickly redid the volume, and in the second edition of 1822 
treated the correspondences in a way that established the 
fundamental method of historical linguistics, the comparative 
method (cf. Hoenigswald 1960:119-43, Lehmann 1992:141-58; 
1993:24-47, Beekes 1995:103-20, among others). 

In his treatment, Grimm provided rules for the major 
correspondences. Equally important, he listed exceptions. One set 
consisted of unchanged stops after fricatives, as in Latin stô, 
English stand. Another consisted of correspondences between 
voiced stops both in Sanskrit and in Germanic, as in Sanskrit 
bándhati, Gothic ga-bindan ‘binď. Another consisted of the 
correspondence of Indo-European voiceless stops with Germanic 
voiced fricatives, later stops, rather than with voiceless fricatives, 
as in the preterite plurál of strong verbs, e.g. Old English wurdon 
‘became’ in contrast with the singulár wearfr, cf. Latin vertô ‘turn’. 
Grimm simply pointed out súch exceptions to his three rules. Yet 
his treatment of the majority of examples was so convincing that 
the rules were treated as a set. Using Latin terms for the three 
types of sounds, Tenues for voiceless stops, Aspiratae for the type 
illustrated with Sanskrit bh , and Mediae for the voiced stops, the 
set of changes was depicted as: T —> A, A — > M, M —> T, and 
represented in a cycle: 
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Subsequently, the set of changes was referred to as a law, a term 
that came to be installed in historical linguistics for correspon- 
dences that could be stated in rules like Grimm’s. 

The comparative method became firmly established as the 
exceptions were explained. In the 1830s, the increasingly 
informed phoneticians pointed out that Indo-European voiceless 
stops were unshifted after Germanic fricatives as in stand. In 
1 862, Hermann Grassmann (1 809-77) established that the second 
problém lay in Indie and Greek rather than in Germanic, for when 
aspirates stood in successive syllables in these two languages one 
of them was deaspirated, as in Sanskrit duhitár, Greek thugátér < 
Proto-Indo-European * dhughatér-, the initial d of English 
daughter then underwent the shift from Aspirata to Média in 
accordance with Grimm’s rule. The comparative method received 
further confirmation in 1875 when Karí Verner (1846-96) pointed 
out that the Indo-European voiceless stops became voiced rather 
than voiceless fricatives in Germanic when the accent did not 
stand on the immediately preceding syllable, as in Gothic fadar, 
English father in comparison with Sanskrit pitŕ, Greek páter The 
correspondences between the Germanic obstruent systém and 
that of the other languages were now accounted for. Young 
linguists of the time came to be highly confident that they could 
account for all problems through the use of the comparative 
method. Labeled neo-grammarians by scornful elders, they 
adopted the designation and it has remained. The neo- 
grammarians set the tone for múch linguistic study through the 
following years. 

As a major aim, the neogrammarians undertook to recon- 
struct Proto-Indo-European by use of the comparative method. In 
this effort they concentrated on the phonology and morphology. 
Brugmann’s Crundriss includes massive documentation of the 
data in the early languages, for which it will never be surpassed 
with regard to the languages attested at the time. But the sounds 
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and forms that he reconstructed represent a kind of dead end, 
and he clearly stated as his prime aim the provision of 
reconstructed forms to represent a systematic summary of the 
data rather than their history (1 897:ix). Meillet (1937 8 ) in his later 
work also set out to provide a description of the proto-language, 
not a historical treatment representing it as a stage in a long 
development. Proto-Indo-European was presented múch as one 
wouid a grammar of Classical Latin or Sanskrit. Súch a 
presentation was virtualiy determined by the restriction to use of 
the comparative method. 

The comparative method, however, does not require the 
thorough systematization carried out by Brugmann. As an 
example in phonology, he posited sets of four fricatives, parallel 
to the sets of stops in the Sanskrit systém. For the sibilants he 
posited s sh z zh, and similarly four interdental fricatives: frh d 
dh. Subsequently z has been considered a variant of s, as in 
*sizd- > Greek hízó ‘seť, and the aspirated variants were 
dropped, so that only one sibilant /s/ is now posited. The 
interdentals are no longer maintained. 

Similarly, in the morphological systém Brugmann assumed 
that verb forms of the present systém which had a secondary 
ending but no augment made up a distinct set, e.g. Sanskrit 
bhárat rather than bhárati ‘bears’. He labeled the set injunctive. 
Yet it is clear that these forms are residues of the earlier systém, 
in which the augment did not exist. Meillet has a fine essay on its 
introduction into Indo-lranian, Greek and Armenian (1922/1967: 
125-29; cf. also Brugmann, Gdr.2.3.1:11-1 2). We may well use 
the label injunctive to refer to the forms, but it is erroneous to 
posit an injunctive set parallel to the present indicative and 
imperfect as a constituent of the Proto-Indo-European verb 
systém. These examples illustrate how Brugmann posited 
systematic relationships in dealing with the data rather than 
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producing a reconstruction of the language spoken by the Indo- 
European community in the third millennium and earlier. 

While the comparative method is the centrál procedúre for 
determining earlier stages of a language, it has limitations as 
illustrated above. It may also lead to erroneous conclusions if the 
basis of the data is not accurately determined. As will be treated 
at length below, the “common source” reconstructed in the 
nineteenth century on the basis of Indo-lranian and Creek 
requires modification as a result of reinterpretation of data in 
those and other early languages, and especially of data in the 
Anatolian languages that in turn led to improved interpretation of 
data in the previously known languages. For reconstruction today, 
we rely on additional procedures súch as the method of internal 
reconstruction to complement our results from use of the 
comparative method. 

2.3. The Method of Internal Reconstruction for 
Morphology and Syntax 

In applying the method of internal reconstruction, the data 
of only one language are used, as noted in Chapter 1.6 with its 
phonological illustration (cf. also Lehmann, 1992: 162-72). The 
most important application of the method in Indo-European 
studies was made by Saussure (1879; cf. Lindeman 1987). Noting 
that the structure of most roots was CeC, as in *leg- ‘lie down’, 
*pet- ‘fly’, *ser- ‘flow’, he proposed that roots like *ag- ‘leaď, 
*pô- ‘drink’, and *sé- ‘sow’ at an earlier time also had a second 
consonant. He supported the proposal by pointing to the different 
vowels from -e- and the length of some of them, but he had no 
evidence through comparison of other languages. The lost 
consonants were labeled ‘laryngeals’ in the following year. Their 
reflexes háve been extensively dealt with under the laryngeal 
theory. Efforts háve been made to confirm them by comparison 
with Semitic, but the basic evidence rests on data internal to the 
Indo-European languages. When Hittite became available, it was 
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noted that some of the instances of the assumed laryngeals 
corresponded to items written with h. The theory then was 
confirmed, though the details háve been greatly disputed. 

In this way the method has been applied to morphology 
and also syntax, as in the interpretation of the origin of the 
augment in Indie, Greek and Armenian by Brugmann and Meillet. 
In Homér and other early texts the augment is not found with all 
forms that include it in later Greek. To demonstrate that the 
augment was originally an independent element, Brugmann used 
the elegant argument that the accent cannot be moved beyond it 
just as it cannot be moved beyond the preverb immediately 
preceding the verb. As an example, he cited par-é-skhon 
‘granteď as parallel to sum-pró-es ‘send on’ (Gdr.2.3.1:11-12; 
see also Meillet 1922/67:126). Using only Greek to account for 
the origin of the augment, Brugmann followed by Meillet 
demonstrated from evidence within one language alone that the 
augment was originally an independent syntactic element rather 
than a morphological marker. 

2.4. The Use of Residues 

Items and patterns that do not agree with the productive 
patterns in a language may be residues of an earlier stage (cf. 
Lehmann, 1995). Analysis of these often provides insights into 
súch a stage. For example, the differing vowels of súch words in 
English as marí : men , cow. kine provides evidence of umlaut and 
its use in plurals at an earlier time; the results háve been 
maintained múch more clearly and widely in Germán, as in Mann : 
Männer, Kuh : Kuhe. 

Similarly, the differing vowels in words súch as He : !ay, 
Old English liegan : lag, legar ‘beď, giiagu ‘regulation’, provide 
evidence of ablaut for the formation of the pást tense and also for 
word formation. The pattern has been maintained more 
prominently in Classical Greek, as in lékhetai ‘lies’ (which is 
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attested in Hesychius): lokháô ‘lie in wait, waylay’, lékhos ‘beď, 
lókhos ‘ambush’, á-lokhos ‘bedmate, spouse’. 

As these words as well as others like mouse : mice , bite : 
bit demonstrate, residues are generally found in everyday words. 
These are learned earliest by children, so that they may be 
acquired as distinct entities rather than as members of the 
common pattern, as in the formation of noun plurals or pást tense 
forms in English. Besides giving dues to earlier items and 
patterns, they may serve to corroborate conclusions arrived at by 
use of the comparative method and the method of internal 
reconstruction. 

2.5. Determination of Chronological Strata in Language 

As the data on the distribution of the augment suggest, we 
may determine strata in a language múch as the archeologists do 
in excavations. For example, at one stage in early Creek, Sanskrit, 
and Armenian, the augment was a derivational prefix; at a later 
stage it was an inflectional marker. Determination and 
interpretation of súch data háve been múch more centrál in 
archeological work than in linguistics. Nonetheless some excellent 
studies háve been carried out. One of the most important for 
Indo-European linguistics is Spechťs book on the ‘origin of Indo- 
European declension’ (1944/47). Published at a time when the 
first printing was destroyed, and the second made available when 
the social situation was chaotic, the book has not received the 
attention it deserves. By identifying morphological characteristics 
that are characteristic of various stages of Indo-European, Specht 
determined lexical items that can be posited for the earlier stages 
of Proto-Indo-European as well as those that mušt háve been 
introduced into the language later. 

In the first section of his book ‘Indo-European Declension: 
a Mirror of Indo-European Culture’ (1947:1-113), Specht makes 
use of inflectional characteristics that provide information on 
strata of nouns. For example, nouns with r/n stems like Skt. 
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áhar/áhan ‘day’ belong to an older structure than do nouns with 
o-stems. These he plačeš at 3000 B.C. (1947:9ff.). Nouns with r/n 
stems, e.g. Sanskrit yákrt, yaknás ‘liveľ, or with -/- among 
others, háve been maintained from an earlier periód, and accord- 
ingly may provide information about knowledge possessed by the 
speakers for the periód we now label Pre-Indo-European. Nouns 
with - o-stems were formed after 3000 B.C. and reflect the culture 
of their time. Words for wagonry fall in this declension, súch as 
Greek kúklos ‘wheeľ, zugón ‘yoke’ (1947:103-07). Súch nouns 
provide evidence that wheeled wagons were introduced in the 
Indo-European community later than 3000 B.C. 

Spechťs conclusions about the nominal systém háve been 
supplemented by similar inferences about the verbal systém, as in 
the final section of Szemerényi’s book (1996: 326-38). Adrados 
and his colleagues háve applied stratal analysis to the language as 
a whole, proposing three stages of Indo-European: a pre- 
inflected; a monothematic inflectional; a polythematic inflectional 
(1963 1 , 1974 2 , 1975, 1982, and in their large grammar, Vol. I 
1995, Vol. II 1996, Vol. III 1998). The position has also been 
assumed by Meid (1975, 1979). The second stage of Adrados and 
colleagues corresponds in many respects to Pre-Indo-European as 
presented here, although here evidence is taken from syntactic 
and especially semantic features as well as from morphological 
characteristics that establish Pre-Indo-European as an active 
language. Moreover, we limit ourselves here to reconstruction of 
Pre-Indo-European with no atttention to prior stages. 

2.6. Typological Findings as Guides to Interpretation of 
Data 

In arriving at inferences resulting from the application of 
these methods, our generál knowledge about language provides a 
guide. Following biologists, nineteenth century linguists proposed 
specific types of languages. These were first determined on 
morphological grounds. By the end of the century, eight types had 
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been identified in accordance with use and complexity of 
inflection and the structure of words (Finck 1909). The most 
complex, in which infiected forms correspond to sentences, or 
conversely sentences to words, were labeled polysynthetic; 
Eskimo, now referred to as Inuit and Yupik, is given as an 
example. The least complex, in which inflection is lacking, were 
labeled isolating, with Chinese as an example. No relationship was 
proposed between specific types and characteristic phonological 
structures. 

Nor was syntax included in their treatment of types. Weil 
produced a remarkable study in which he concluded that early 
Latin was similar in type to Turkish (1 844 [1 978]) — that is, it was 
verb final. But his approach was not generaily applied by 
specialists in other Indo-European dialects. In somewhat the samé 
way, however, linguists often supported individual conclusions by 
citing parallels in other languages. But it remained forthis century 
to identify syntactic types and their characteristic elements. 

Páter Wilhelm Schmidt (1868-1954) posited two syntactic 
types, determining them by the position of the genitíve with 
regard to its head: genitíve noun (GN) versus noun genitíve (NG) 
(1926). Besides his innovative attention to syntax, he also 
proposed implicational relationships, depending on the position 
of the modifying genitíve with regard to its head. But the typology 
proposed by Greenberg (191 5-2001), which is based on the 
relation of the object (O) to the verb (V) with reference also to the 
position of the subject (S), has been more useful in understanding 
syntax (1963/66). For example, in consistent languages modifiers 
for both objects (nouns) and verbs are placed outside them as a 
nucleus, either [S]VO or [S]OV. Among implicational relationships, 
genitives are placed after nouns in VO languages, before them in 
O V. In this way Greenberg’s proposal corresponds to Schmidťs; 
but the position of the genitíve is less consistent in disclosing the 
basic type than is the position of the verb (Lehmann 1 993:37-42). 
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On its basis we set out to determine the characteristic syntactic 
type for any attested or reconstructed language, and thereupon 
we deal with inconsistencies. 

For historical purposes, inconsistencies in type are highly 
important. If, for example, a language is VO but also contains OV 
structures, the process of change may not only be inferred, but 
also the direction of the process. In Old English and other early 
Germanic languages, OV comparative structures are attested, súch 
as sólu fegra ‘fairer than the sun’ (Lehmann, 1 996). Because these 
are attested primarily in poetry, and soon fall out of use, we 
assume that they represent an earlier stage of the language, and 
we conclude that at that stage the language was OV in type rather 
than VO. But on the basis of the preponderant comparative 
structures like those in modem English as well as other 
characteristics, we identify Old English as a VO language that has 
developed from OV structure. 

The use of typology in historical attention to syntax today 
contrasts with earlier treatments, which tacitly assumed that 
languages observe the syntactic patterns found in Classical Latin 
and Greek. Typological findings then provide a guide to 
conclusions based on the comparative method and the method of 
internal reconstruction. If we conclude that an earlier stage of a 
language was verb final, we would not reconstruct a comparison 
of inequality construction like that of modern English. We 
therefore do not accept, as Szemerényi and earlier Indo- 
Europeanists háve, a set of comparative constructions for Proto- 
Indo-European in which the comparative had a *-yes- suffix, and 
the superlatíve an *-isto- suffix. To do Szemerényi justice, he 
admitted that the set may be proposed for late Indo-European 
rather than for the proto-language (1996: 198). Instead of the 
pattern reconstructed from that predominant in some later 
languages, we conclude that comparison was indicated in Proto- 
Indo-European by use of a čase form on the štandard that 
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indicates contrast followed by the simple adjective. Hittite 
provides the decisive evidence with its use of the dative or 
ablative of the štandard followed by the positive form of the 
adjective, as in (cf. J. Friedrich, 1960:127): 

namma-kan anzel Ti-anni UL SA BELU-u\ Ti-tar nakki 
for if our life (dat.) not (his) lord-our life important 
‘for if the life of our lord is not more important than our life’ 

Accordingly, the occasional examples found in Old English 
poetry are accurate reflexes of the Indo-European comparative 
construction. Other evidence against reconstruction of a distinct 
comparative form for the parent language is provided by the 
differing affixes in the various Indo-European languages, e.g., 
*-tero- and *-yes~, and by suppletive sets of adjectives learned 
early, súch as good\ better, best. In múch the samé way, we 
examine our inferences about earlier syntax with reference to the 
patterns in languages of a given structure, whether VO or OV. 

While syntactic typology has been developed in this way, 
supplementing the morphological typology of the nineteenth 
century, examination of indigenous languages, súch as the 
Amerindian, has extended our attention to the lexicon and to 
semantic classification. Developed largely by Russian linguists and 
expanded by the late Klimov in numerous publications, the further 
approach is known as content(ive) typology. Content typology has 
identified languages that form sentences and other constructions 
through agreement rather than by means of government. These 
two devices háve given the names to two large classes of 
distinctive type: Agreement as opposed to Government languages. 
Each has two sub-classes: class and active in Agreement 
languages, ergative and nominative-accusative in Government 
languages. Instead of the cumbersome hyphenated term, either 
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nominative or accusative is generally used; I will use the second in 
view of its association with government. 

Klimov has proposed a Progressive sequence among the 
four sub-types: from class to active to ergative to accusative 
(1977, 1983b). The sequence is based on observations of their 
interrelationships through time. Ergative languages become 
accusative rather than active languages, and so on. There may be 
partial changes, as when ergative constructions were introduced 
into some Indo-lranian languages through the use of dative 
agents with pást perfect participles. But the basic pattern of 
languages is shifted in only one direction, as also in Indo- 
European from active to accusative. 

The understanding of active languages has provided 
means to account for problems in Proto-Indo-European. A simple 
example is the presence of two words for items and activities that 
may be regarded as active or statíve, súch as fire and water, 
sitting down in contrast with sitting, lying down in contrast with 
lying, as noted in Chapter 1.2. It is now clear that the noun for fire 
maintained in Latin ignis and Sanskrit Agnís was the earlier active 
noun, while that maintained in English fire and Hittite pahhur was 
the statíve. This conclusion is supported by the declensional class 
of the noun and by the role of their reference in its culture; ignis 
is masculine and Agnís is also the name of the god, while pahhur 
is a neuter r/n stem (cf. Chapter 2.5). The presence of contrasting 
pairs of verbs that háve the samé reference with differing 
syntactic relationships may be similarly accounted for. For 
example, the middle forms of the root *key~, as in Greek keľtai, 
Sanskrit šéte, suggest that it was statíve; in contrast, the active 
forms of */egh~, as in Gothic Ugan, Old Church Slavonic ležali' lie 
down’, suggest that its forms were the active counterparts of 
forms of *key-, as noted in Chapter 1.2. 

The importance of examining linguistic data with reference 
to language types may be illustrated by recalling Spechťs 
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treatment of súch twofold designations (1 947:1 7-19). As we háve 
noted, among the most compelling lexical pieces of evidence for 
the active structure of Pre-Indo-European are the twofold terms 
for ‘water’ and ‘fire’. For ‘water’ there is on the one hand the 
neuter r/n stem in Greek húdôr, Hittite watar, wetenas, and the 
two representations in Germanic, as in Old English water , Old 
Norse vatn, that also attest to the earlier inflection. On the other 
hand, Indo-lranian maintains a feminine äp-, Avestan äfš\ cognate 
with this is Old Prussian ape, Lithuanian upé ‘river’, on the basis 
of which we may assume that Sanskrit äp- and cognates referred 
to ‘water’ as flowing or active in contrast to standing or inactive 
water. By Spechťs explanation, ‘the speakers of Indo-European 
adopted a specific position with reference to the words for water 
and fire. They regarded these two elements on the one hand as 
providers of endless benefits when they knew how to keep their 
powers under control, and on the other hand as sources of 
potential danger for them if they were unsuccessful in that aim. 
Accordingly, at the time of introduction of gender in the linguistic 
development of Indo-European, the speakers either viewed them 
as things and then inflected them as neuters, or they viewed them 
as personál and depicted them as a divine pair’ (1947:18-19). 

Like Specht, we may relate our conclusions to the culture 
of the speakers, and we may agree with him on the twofold regard 
with which the Indo-European speakers viewed water and fire. 
But, after knowledge of active languages, we account for the 
presence of two words for each by assuming active structure for 
Pre-Indo-European. Our knowledge of active languages in this 
way permits us to account for súch twofold designations for 
entities and activities linguistically. Those in the early dialects are 
residues from Pre-Indo-European, which was an active language. 
While some residues were maintained in individual dialects, they 
were gradually eliminated as the individual dialects became 
increasingly accusative. Yet those that are attested are important 
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in identifying the earlier stage as an active language and for 
distinguishing that stage from Proto-Indo-European with the 
designation Pre-Indo-European. 

2.7. Characteristics of Active Languages 

In view of their importance for understanding Pre-lndo- 
European, a brief sketch of the principál characteristics of active 
languages is given here (cf. Klimov, 1974, 1983a, 1983b; also 
Chapter 1.2). As a major difference from earlier typological 
classification, the treatment of active languages includes attention 
to the lexicon as well as to the grammar. 

As noted above, the lexicon consists of three parts of 
speech: nouns, verbs, particles. There are two classes of nouns: 
active or animate and statíve or inanimate. Active nouns may háve 
referents in the animal and plánt world; for example, a word may 
mean ‘leaf as well as ‘ear’, cf. Sanskrit jambha- ‘tooth’ versus 
Greek gómphos ‘bolt, pin’. Adjectives are rare, if attested; many 
of those in Government languages correspond to statíve verbs in 
active languages. Verbs, like nouns, belong to one of two classes: 
they are either active/animate or stative/inanimate. Members of 
the active verb class are often associated with voluntary action. 

Active languages háve no passive voice. Verbs may háve, 
however, a semantic feature known as version. That is, action may 
be directed centripetally towards a person, or centrifugally away 
from the person. As an example, the root *nem- has reflexes in 
some dialects with the meaning ‘také’ as in Germán nehmen, but 
in others with the meaning ‘give, distribute’ as in Greek némô. 
Like the two words for some nouns that were given above, only 
one of the meanings is generally maintained in a given dialect. 
Version is subsequently replaced by voice, in which the centripetal 
meaning is expressed by the middle, as in Greek daneízesthai 
‘borrow’ as opposed to daneízein ‘lenď. Gamkrelidze and Ivanov 
relate with version the presence of alienable possessive pronouns 
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having centrifugal value in contrast with inalienable pronouns 
having centripetal value (1995:291). 

Active languages include a third set of verbs that háve 
been labeled involuntary; their ending is that of the third person 
singulár, and they háve no overt subject (Lehmann 1991). Some of 
these refer to the weather, súch as Latin pluit 'it is raining’, others 
to psychological States, súch as Latin paenitet (me) ‘I am sorry’. 
As the dialects become accusative, these require subjects, as in 
their English counterparts. 

Lacking transitivity, active languages háve no verb for 
‘háve’. Instead, the relationship between a possessor and the 
possessed is expressed by use of a čase corresponding to the 
dative or locative accompanied by the substantive verb, as in the 
Latin construction illustrated by mihi est Uber ‘[to me is book] I 
háve a book’. Reflexes of this situation are apparent in many of 
the early Indo-European languages. As they adopt more 
accusative characteristics, however, the languages tend to lóse 
impersonal constructions; to replace them they adapt finite verbs, 
súch as Greek ékhein, Latin habéreand English haveict Lehmann, 
1993:221-23; Justus, 1999, Bauer, 2000:186-88). 

Syntactically, active languages are generally OV. They 
construct sentences by usually pairing active nouns with active 
verbs, and conversely stative nouns with statíve verbs. Not related 
to the verb through transitivity, these elements may best be 
referred to as complements (Comp). The nominal element closest 
to the verb corresponds to a direct object in Government 
languages through its complementation of the meaning expressed 
by the verb, while the more remote nominal element corresponds 
to an adverbial expression. Active verbs may be associated with 
two complements, in the order: Subject — Comp-2 — Comp-1 — 
Verb. Stative verbs do not také Comp-1. 

Morphologically, there is little inflection of nouns and 
verbs, especially of the stative classes. The plurál has fewer forms 
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than does the singulár. The statíve class of nouns may be sub- 
divided into groups according to the shape of their referent; for 
example, the active class may be divided into groups by persons 
as opposed to animals. Verbs háve richer inflection than do 
nouns, although that for statíve verbs is not as great as that for 
active verbs. The inflectional systém of verbs expresses aspect, 
rather than tense. 

There is no passive; instead, active verbs may express 
centrifugal as well as centripetal meaning, súch as produce versus 
grow in accordance with version. We háve illustrated its effect by 
citing the two meanings of reflexes of *nem~. 

In somewhat the samé way, possession may be expressed 
differently for alienable and inalienable items, like his shirt 
(centrifugal) vs. his hand (centripetal). In keeping with súch 
reference, pronouns may differ for exclusive and inclusive 
groupings, as illustrated by the old story about the missionary 
who used the exclusive pronoun in saying: “We are all sinners,” to 
the satisfaction of his native audience. These oppositions in active 
verbs and nominal relationships are in accord with the opposition 
between active (alienable, exclusive) and statíve (inalienable, 
inclusive) reference. 

Finally, particles play a major role in indicating sentential 
and inter-sentential relationships. 

Múch as the basic force of stativity in active languages may 
be associated with the expression for inalienability and inclusivity, 
transitivity as a major force in Government languages affects not 
only the relationship between verbs and nouns but also that 
between adpositions and nouns. A major shift between Pre-lndo- 
European and Proto-Indo-European involved the introduction of 
transitivity with gradual replacement of stativity. The shift in the 
verb systém was recognized by Szemerényi at the conclusion of 
his ‘Introduction,’ but he did not associate the earlier systém with 
active language structure (1996: 326-38). The recognition of 
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active language structure will help us in accounting for more 
residues than did he, also in the nominal and particle systems. 

2.8. Inferences Based on Application of these Methods 
and Conclusions concerning Language Structures 

As noted above, the comparative method was the major 
tool of nineteenth century historical linguists. Through it they 
achieved the understanding of phonology and morphology 
depicted in the works of Brugmann, Meillet and other Indo- 
Europeanists. But because it provides reconstructions only from 
attested materials, it yielded reconstructed forms that might best 
be posited for the third millennium B.C. 

As a further problém it may lead to erroneous conclusions. 
This problém may be illustrated with the noun, Latin cannabis , 
English hemp, and so on. Because the word is also found in Greek, 
as kánnabis, in Lithuanian kanäpé, and in other dialects, it may be 
assumed to be inherited from the parent language, in accordance 
with the view that reconstructions may be made with the 
comparative method if items are attested in three or more 
dialects. Yet we assume through a report of Herodotus (Book 4: 
74-75) that the substance, and presumably its designation, was 
introduced to speakers of these languages during the first 
millennium B.C. This example indicates that the method may lead 
to false conclusions if we do not know the social and geographical 
situation of the speakers. 

Inaccurate consideration of the situation of the earlier 
dialects may háve led in this way to erroneous conclusions by 
earlier indo-Europeanists concerning grammatical matters. 
Because of the age of the Sanskrit and Greek texts, they assumed 
that these languages provide the best information about the 
proto-language. Yet we now know, as illustrated by the develop- 
ment of the augment noted above, that with Armenian these 
languages introduced innovations that are not found in other 
dialects. 
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We may conclude, then, that dialects súch as Celtic and 
Germanic may better preserve some of the centrál characteristics 
of the proto-language because they left the Indo-European 
community at a relatively early time, while Indo-lranian, Greek, 
and Armenian speakers remained in contact at or near the 
location of the earlier group. This conclusion was prompted in 
part by the discovery of Hittite with its relatively simple inflection, 
which is in many ways comparable to that of Germanic. Other 
archaic features háve been identified in Italic, Baltic and Slavic. But 
before the type of early Proto-Indo-European was determined, 
these features were disregarded in favor of the assumption that 
Greek and Indo-lranian provided our best records for recon- 
structing the parent language. The treatment of the augment may 
illustrate how common, late innovations provide a great problém 
for use of the comparative method. Reconstructed on the basis of 
Indo-lranian, Greek, and Armenian, the augment can no longer be 
posited for Proto-Indo-European after Brugmann’s and Meilleťs 
demonstration of its origin. 

Our knowledge of the social situation of the speakers of 
the early dialects and also of the proto-language is problematic, 
because the information from archeological investigations, and 
now from ethnogenetic study, is disputed. Efforts to determine 
the social situation center on identification of the location of the 
Indo-European community, generally referred to as the homeland. 

Since the publications of Schrader, the homeland of the 
Indo-European speakers has generally been assumed to be in 
Southern Russia between the Don and the Volga rivers (1 890, 
1906-07). With heavy reliance on the reconstructed vocabulary, 
that location was identified largely through conclusions arrived at 
by assuming that the culture of the peoples in that area during 
the first millennium, as described by Herodotus and others, 
maintained the culture of the speakers of Proto-Indo-European. It 
also drew on related words in other language families, especially 
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Fínno-Ugric. This view was strongly maintained by the late Marija 
Gimbutas (1921-94), with evidence from archeological investi- 
gations (1970). Her support was somewhat weakened, however, 
by her depiction of the earlier inhabitants of Európe as peaceful, 
with matrilineal organization. Yet the view is held in subsequent 
publications, as weakly by Mallory (1989) and more strongly by 
Adrados (1982) and Haarman (1996). It may well be the štandard 
view among Indo-European linguists. 

Especially in Germany, the early center of Indo-European 
studies, the homeland was taken to be northern Európe. Among 
arguments for this location is the word /ox, Germán Lachs for 
salmon, and the assumption that the salmon flourished only in 
north European rivers. That proposed evidence is no longer secure 
after Diebolďs impressive publication (1985), but the view still 
has supporters, among whom the most prominent may be 
Häusler. 

A third view, proposed by Renfrew (1 987), has been widely 
discussed but not as generally accepted. Basing his hypothesis on 
the spread of agriculture, Renfrew proposed that the Indo- 
European community was located in south-central Anatolia in the 
sixth millennium, and through "waves of expanse” spread into 
Európe and other areas. The proposal has met with guarded 
acceptance because of the lack of linguistic and cultural support 
for it. Renfrew has modified his view in recent publications (2000). 
In somewhat the samé way, the assumption of Gamkrelidze and 
Ivanov that the homeland was in north-eastern Mesopotamia has 
not gained many adherents (1984/1995). 

In the pást decade evidence has been proposed on the 
basis of genetic patterns, as by the Cavalli-Sforzas and their 
associates (1996:296-301). An Indo-European genotype has been 
identified that is prominent in the Don-Volga región, but less so 
in surrounding areas, extending to peripheral regions súch as 
Spain, Ireland, the Scandinavias, and Anatolia. 
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Moreover, further lexical evidence has been identified, as 
by Barber, that supports extension of speakers from the Don- 
Volga area into Európe. Her examination of the Greek terms for 
textiles has disclosed that “all the terminology for band-weaving 
is old... And all the additional terms necessary for the warp- 
weighted loom háve been added as loans” (1991: 279-80). 
Further, the terms for the warp-weighted loom and elaboráte 
textile techniques correspond to the archeological data of the 
centrál Balkans, suggesting that the more sophisticated practices 
as well as the terminology for them came specifically “from the 
Central Balkans, from the regions that developed the warp- 
weighted loom so richly in the Neolithic and Bronze Age — from 
the región of the Old Europeans” (281). In this way, Barber 
provides evidence that the Greeks and presumably other Indo- 
European speakers migrated into their later sites from Southern 
Russia (1991: 260-82). 

Relying on súch evidence, Haarmann strongly supports the 
view of Schrader and later scholars on the homeland of the 
speakers of Proto-Indo-European (1996). Findings on the 
domestication of the horse provide further evidence to support 
the assumption of the homeland in that area from the fifth 
millennium and later. Whether Indo-European speakers occupied 
this area even eariier will háve to be determined on the basis of 
evidence in the language comparable to that given by Barber and 
of cultural conclusions based on it. Future archeological 
discoveries, as of sites submerged under the Black Sea, may yield 
helpful data. But because language provides the only secure 
information for identifying specific cultural groups in prehistórie 
times, extraction of the information that can be determined from 
it furnishes our best data to infer the geographical situation of the 
communities of speakers as well as their culture. 

As noted above, that information has gained in validity 
from improved understanding of language types. Our knowledge 
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of syntactic patterns has enabled us to interpret residues for their 
maintenance of an earlier language structure. Content typology 
has also provided assurance for the results proposed by use of 
the method of interná! reconstruction. On the basis of his analysis 
of the Hittite verb systém, Neu proposed a reconstruction of two 
Systems in early Proto-Indo-European that he labeled Aktivum 
and Perfectum (1968); his proposal was noted, though not 
accepted, by Szemerényi in the last edition of his handbook 
(1996:338). Now, with knowledge of the verbal systems of active 
languages, we can securely designate these two systems as active 
and statíve conjugations. Like the statíve conjugation in active 
languages, the Perfectum has fewer forms than the Aktivum. 
Moreover, the perfect has always been known to indicate state 
rather than action. The Proto-Indo-European perfect is therefore a 
reflex of the Pre-Indo-European Perfectum or statíve, as the 
present is of the Pre-Indo-European Aktivum or active conju¬ 
gation. Besides this support for Neu’s proposal, through our 
knowledge of active languages we can account for the relatively 
small number of adjectives, as in Cermanic, that can be derived 
from Proto-Indo-European etyma. Many statíve verbs in active 
languages correspond to adjectives in Government languages, so 
that they háve no distinct adjective class. When late Indo- 
European and the dialects became accusative, however, adjectives 
were introduced as a distinct class. 

As these conclusions indicate, we can determine strata in 
the course of the early languages. For Pre-Indo-European we 
assume a verb systém with an active and a statíve conjugation. 
Subsequently, the missing forms in the statíve conjugation were 
introduced from the active. By the time of Indo-lranian and Greek, 
the statíve conjugation had developed into the perfect, which 
typically indicates a completed state. In the course of that 
development some verbs underwent a semantic shift based on 
their statíve meaning; súch a shift has long been noted in the 
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perfect forms based on *weyd- ‘see’: Sanskrit véda, Greek oTda, 
Gothic wait, these came to mean ‘I know’ rather than ‘I háve seen’. 
The Germanic preterite-presents provide additional examples 
súch as can from the root for ‘know’, as in Greek gignôskô 
(Prokosch 1939: 187-93). On the basis of this situation, we 
propose distinct layers of verb forms in the early dialects. We 
make comparabie assumptions about nominal forms, among them 
that the heteroclitic stems súch as those with -r/n- represent an 
earlier stratum than the thematic stems súch as the o-stems. 

As this section may indicate, we use the approaches in 
conjunction with one another. For example, while comparative 
forms in the adjectival Systems of selected early dialects, typically 
Sanskrit and Greek, may provide possibilities for reconstructing 
an earlier comparative form, we no longer make that 
reconstruction for Proto-Indo-European (Lehmann 1993:1 55-57). 
Our procedúre is based on a combination of evidence: (1) the 
comparative forms in the dialects vary, so that it is difficult to 
insist on reconstructing one of them as the pattern in the proto- 
language; (2) O V languages do not include súch a form; (3) the 
dialects include strata of adjectives, among which some of the 
most frequent do not form comparatives with one of the attested 
suffixes, but rather by suppletion; (4) from the residue patterns in 
Old English, as exemplified above in Chapter 2.6, and in other 
dialects. 

Súch a combination of procedures is especially essential 
for reconstructing Pre-Indo-European. In view of the absence of a 
possible reconstructed sister language for Pre-Indo-European of 
the eighth millennium that would provide the possibility of 
supporting the reconstructions, the comparative method cannot 
be used, except for some words of the lexicon that háve cognates 
in another Nostratic language. But the other procedures permit us 
to arrive at the earlier stage, as the i11ustrations given here may 
demonstrate as well as the fuller presentation later in this work. 
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2.9. Earlier Analyses of the Lexicon that Support the 
Assumption of Pre-Indo-European as an Active 
Language 

Accurate analysis and description of the data in the early 
languages has provided evidence for an earlier stative structure, 
although the linguists providing that evidence were unaware of its 
implications. The twofold designation for some entities and 
actions that may be viewed as active or stative, like fire and sit 
(down), has frequently been cited. Múch additional evidence 
remains to be assembled and examined. 

Among súch evidence is determination of centrifugal and 
centripetal meanings for roots, as noted briefly above in Chapter 
2.7. This semantic characterization recognizes meanings that are 
parallel to the usage of active verbs with complements that 
indicate an effect outside of or away from the agent of a sentence, 
and hence centrifugal, while centripetal verbs indicate effects on 
the agents themselves. ‘I mourn’ with its implication of 
expressing grief for another may be cited as an example of 
centrifugal force, while ‘I weep’ with implications of effects only 
on the agent illustrates centripetal force. In active languages, súch 
contrasts may be expressed with the samé lexical item. Typically, 
only one meaning of súch earlier contrasts is maintained in a 
given dialect. 

A few examples, in which the centripetal meaning is given 
first, may illustrate the contrasting usages; only one set of 
contrasting reflexes will be listed here, but others may be found 
in the dictionaries. 

The root * bher- (Pokorný 1959: 128-32) has a reflex with 
centripetal meaning in Sanskrit bhárati ‘carries’; but the Old 
Icelandic reflex bera ‘bring forth, give birth to’ has centrifugal 
meaning. 

The root *ger- (Pokorný 1959: 385-90) has a reflex with 
centripetal meaning in Sanskrit járati ‘wakens, wakes up’ but the 
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Greek reflex egeírô ‘awakens, wakes someone else up’ has centri- 
fugal meaning. 

The root ~ k segh- (Pokorný 1959: 888-89) has a reflex with 
centripetal meaning in Greek ékhô ‘hold, háve, achieve, be 
victorious’ but the Sanskrit reflex sáhate ‘overpower, subdue’ has 
centrifugal meaning. 

The root * sek w - (Pokorný 1959: 897-98) has a reflex with 
centripetal meaning in Old High Germán sehan ‘see’ but the Old 
Irish reflex in-coissig ‘designate, show’ has centrifugal meaning. 

The root *ter- (Pokorný 1959: 1071-74) has a reflex with 
centripetal meaning in Latin terč ‘rub’ but a Greek reflex teíró 
‘oppress, tormenť with centrifugal meaning. 

These, among other súch verbs, illustrate reflexes of the 
contrast between centripetal and centrifugal meanings, only one 
of which was generally maintained in a specific dialect after it 
shifted from active to accusative structure, múch as were 
contrasting words like Hittite pahhuranô Latin ignis ‘fire’. 

Like Meillet, Specht recognized the difference in 
implication of these two sets of reflexes, the first treating the 
process as statíve, the second as active. Yet múch of his important 
book is based on the assumption that the early speakers had an 
animistic view of the world that was influential in ‘the origin of the 
declensional classes,’ as he sub-titled the second part of his book 
(1947: 103-391). In supporting this assumption, he relied heavily 
on formal analysis for his interpretation of the structure of nouns. 
Singling out specific affixes, he found it ‘important that the k/g-, 
t/d- and s-extensions could be viewed as constituents of the root 
verb early, surely long before the separation of the various Indo- 
European peoples’ (1947: 279). His large collections of data, as 
well as those of Brugmann and others, now need to be examined 
with reference to our understanding of Pre-Indo-European as an 
active language. 
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In múch the samé way, Benveniste’s monograph of 1948, 
Noms ď agent e t noms ďaction en indo-européen, now needs to 
be recalled for its conclusions on the earlier patterning. His later 
observations on Tunica in support of his treatment of ‘háve’ as a 
verb of state illustrate the accuracy of his analysis of the language 
as active, although he does not use the term. What is further 
remarkable is his relating Tunica verbs of state with pronominal 
prefixes of inalienable possession (1 971: 1 71). We now treat súch 
lexical items as survivals of the earlier active language systém. As 
a result, rather than presenting a systematic picture of Indo- 
European as Brugmann did, we produce a history of the language 
in which we distinguish a šerieš of stages as the language 
gradually developed from active structure to accusative structure. 

2.10. Stages of Proto-Indo-European 

As we háve indicated above, some Indo-Europeanists háve 
proposed various stages in the reconstructed language, treating it 
múch like attested languages. Adrados and colleagues distinguish 
three stages of Indo-European (cf. Chapter 2.5; Adrados1982 and 
1995-98, where further criteria are cited). 

Similarly, Specht also arrived at several stages in his effort 
to determine the culture of the Indo-European community (1947; 
cf. Chapter 4.3); his conclusions were based on nominal inflec- 
tion. In accordance with previous assumptions, he distinguished a 
periód in which thematic stems were produced and a previous 
periód in which heteroclisis was typical. The older inflection he 
found in words for everyday activities. He related the linguistic 
stages to cultural periods, pointing out that the terminology for 
wagonry was thematic, which agreed with the view that this 
advance in transportation was introduced in a late stage of the 
Indo-European community. He then went on to link the thematic 
declension with increasingly settled life as the community relied 
more on agriculture than on hunting-gathering (1947: 99-103). 
Whether or not we agree with his explanation for the introduction 
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of thematic inflection, he mušt be credited with treating the 
reconstructed language as a living language spoken by a 
recognized community. 

Other proposals rely heavily on cultural developments as 
determined archeologically. For example, Marek and Kamil V. 
Zvelebil distinguish three stages in accordance with the 
development of agriculture (1988). In the first stage, roughly the 
sixth and fifth millennia, agriculture was extended from the 
Middle East into Anatolia and then to fertile areas in southeastern 
Európe. During the second stage, roughly the fourth millennium, 
agricultural practices were advanced so that less fertile areas 
could be cultivated. In this stage members of the Indo-European 
community came to be prominent, and their languages were 
extended to earlier inhabitants of Európe and other areas. In the 
third stage, roughly the third millennium, the various Indo- 
European sub-groups became independent and thereupon took 
over the areas in which they flourished during the second and first 
millennia and into our era (cf. also Meid 1988: 574-83, and 
Dergachev). 

Meid provides a valuable survey of these and other 
treatments of the spread of the Indo-Europeans (1989). By his 
own view, the important cultural feature for their increasing 
dominance was possession of the domesticated horse. Relying on 
Bókonyi he identifies the area from which the Indo-Europeans 
expanded as eastern Európe, specifically in the Southern Ukraine 
and Russia. Here the horse had been domesticated as early as the 
end of the sixth millennium, and was prominent in the assumed 
Indo-European community from the fifth. Used initially for food, 
the horse only later became the means for territorial expansion. 
Increasing evidence for it is found in the Moldau area and the 
Hungarian plains in the fourth and third millennia, which Meid 
associates with the expansion of the Indo-Europeans. This type of 
horse was the tarpan, in contrast with the larger Przewalski type 
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that was prominent among Asiatic peoples who later used it in 
their raids on Indo-European settlements. But, by then, these 
were so securely organized that their inhabitants were not 
overwhelmed. Through the fourth to the second millennia they 
had developed organizationaily and technically to súch an extent 
that their dominance was never overcome (Meid 1 989: 37-39). 

Meid cites favorably Gimbutas’ views on the Indo- 
European community, as well as her term ‘kurgan’ for the culture. 
Her conclusions are based on archeological evidence. These and 
the chronology she proposes agree well with those of the 
Zvelebils and others. As did Schrader, she plačeš the homeland of 
the Indo-Europeans north of the Black Sea as far east as the 
Volga. By her view, groups of them expanded from here into the 
Danube area from 4400-4200 B.C. Other groups continued the 
invasion westward in further waves, from 3400 to 3200 B.C. and 
then from 3000-2800 B.C., also southward into Anatolia and 
Greece (1989: 12-13). Linguists in generál accept her position in 
contrast with that of the archeologically based view of Renfrew, or 
the views of Gamkrelidze and Ivanov, who assume that the 
homeland was in eastern Anatolia and that the Indo-European 
community was extended from there (cf. also Adrados 1982: 7- 
10 ). 

Dergachev has now provided powerful archeological 
support for “the penetration of the steppe pastoralists into the 
area of early Balkan farming cultures” (2000: 257). Examining at 
length the evidence from weapons, sceptres, ceramics, burials, 
anthropomorphic malé figurines, and ornaments, he concludes 
that “there is more than enough data to state that the military 
invasion is connected with the steppe livestock breeders... Thus, it 
virtually transpires that Marija Gimbutas was right” (2000: 309- 
10 ). 

A homeland north of the Black Sea is supported by 
Haarmann on the basis of lexical evidence for contacts to the 
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north with Finno-Ugric speakers on the one hand and to the south 
with Caucasian speakers on the other, as well as archeological 
evidence for domestication of the horse. Taking into account also 
the genomic structures in Európe and the Uralic, “Mediterranean” 
and Indo-European genotypes posited by Cavalli-Sforza and 
colieagues, he assumes that the Indo-Europeans had long been 
located along the Volga and that from there they expanded to the 
west. Identifying the community with the Yamnaya culture (ca. 
3600-2200 B.C., Mallory 1989: 21 Off.), Haarmann concludes that 
that location “persisted into the third millennium B.C.” (1 996: 11). 

In accordance with the current evidence on the early 
location and the expansion, as well as the principles sketched 
above, we set up stages in early Indo-European. When doing so, 
we observe the principle of drift, as noted by Sapir — that is, the 
tendency in language to develop in accordance with related 
structural characteristics. The most prominent of súch 
characteristics in syntax is word order, whether a language is OV 
or VO. Other syntactic constructions are related to that order: 
placement of adpositions, of genitives, of adjectives, of 
subordinate clauses, and the type of comparative constructions. If 
a language shifts from Verb-final (OV) to Verb-medial (VO) 
structure, or the reverse, the corresponding constructions for 
these types are gradually introduced. The periód of their 
introduction may be lengthy, depending on social and cultural 
conditions. For example, the typical VO comparative construction 
had not been totally taken over in Old English long after the basic 
shift to VO structure. In the samé way, the čase systém had not 
been expanded as far in the Germanic languages as in the Indo- 
Iranian. We may also note the relatively late shift to a systém in 
the plurál parallel with that in the singulár by the employment of 
an *-m- suffix in Germanic and Baltic for the dative plurál, rather 
than the suffix *-bh- that is found in Indo-lranian and other 
dialects. 
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Thorough studies of the drift in the various Indo-European 
dialects from OV structure to VO remain to be carried out. 
Residual traits of OV structure may be attested even in dialects for 
which we háve relatively recent texts, like the Baltic. Our 
assumptions concerning the stages of early Indo-European rely on 
identifying the archaic characteristics that are represented in the 
early dialects, in contrast with those that conform partially or 
wholly with the later structure. 

2.10.1. The Three Stages of Indo-European Assumed Here 

We propose three identifiable stages of early Indo- 
European, of which the latest is sketched here first. 

Late Proto-Indo-European may be identified as the stage 
in which thematic inflection has been installed. Sentence order 
was changing from OV to VO. The characteristic compound 
sentence pattern of OV languages with subordinate clauses based 
on participles was being replaced by clauses with finite verbs that 
are governed by conjunctions. The verb systém was changing 
from representation of aspect to representation of tense. Verbal 
inflections were being developed for use in subordinate clauses, 
subjunctives, and optatives. In keeping with VO patterning, a čase 
systém was under development for nouns, pronouns, and 
adjectives. Specific cases were used for constructions like 
comparison of inequality, which now was changing to the VO 
pattern. Adverbial expressions that include nouns were marked by 
prepositions. Personál pronouns were used more widely, as 
expected in SVO structure. Increasingly adjectives were introduced 
instead of stative verbs and participles. Word formation came to 
reflect the VO patterning, as in the many new compounds with 
modifier preceding the element modified, e.g., tatpurushas or 
descriptive compounds súch as bluebird 'a bird that is biue’ (cf. 
Lehmann, 1976). At the samé time, residues of the preceding 
stages were being eliminated. For example, the construction in 
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which a čase form like the dative was used with forms of ‘be’ to 
indicate possession was being replaced. 

Early Proto-Indo-European was characterized by strict OV 
structure. Subordinate clauses with participial forms rather than 
finite verbs preceded the principál clause. There were relatively 
few conjunctions. Inflection for both verbs and nouns was 
meager, especially for statíve verbs and the plurals of nouns. 
Many functions of nouns and verbs were indicated by particles. 
Those employed with verbs developed to conjunctions; those with 
nouns, to postpositions. Nominal relationships other than that 
between verbs and nouns when they were used as subjects were 
marked by postposed particles rather than by cases. 
Compounding was not prominent, but that which was carried out 
observed the bahuvrihi or possessive compound patterning, e.g. 
Bluebeard ‘a man having a blue bearď, and dvandva or additive 
compound patterning, e.g. blueblack ‘something that is both blue 
and black’ (Lehmann, 1969). 

Pre-Indo-European was an active language. Verbs and 
nouns were either active/animate or stative/inanimate. Sentences 
were constructed by pairing either statíve nouns with statíve 
verbs, or active nouns with active verbs, less frequently with 
statíve verbs. Statíve verbs had little inflection. While that of active 
verbs was greater, many relationships were indicated by particles, 
which were highly prominent in the language. Nouns had little 
inflection, especially for the plurál. Object-like relationships were 
indicated by position of nouns immediately before the verb; an 
earlier noun following the subject may háve been used to indicate 
adverbial relationships. There were very few adjectives; statíve 
verbs corresponded to many of those in accusative languages. 
Pronouns distinguished between alienable and inalienable 
possession. The lexicon was flexible in expression of meanings, 
súch as centripetal in contrast with centrifugal. Refiexes of these 
characteristics in the attested dialects will be documented in the 
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following chapters on which we base the description of Pre-indo- 
European. 

After examining residues in Proto-Indo-European and the 
early dialects that provide evidence for reconstructing Pre-lndo- 
European as an active language, we sketch its lexicon, and 
thereupon its grammar múch as Proto-Indo-European is 
presented in the works of Meillet (1937), Beekes (1995) and 
Szemerényi (1996). Our treatment of the grammar will begin with 
that of syntax, followed by chapters on morphology and 
phonology. 
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3. Residues in PIE that Prompt its Identification 
as a Reflex of an Active Language 

3.1. The Importance of Examining Residues as 
lllustrated by the Clarification of Germanic Phonology 
by Jacob Grimm and his Successors 

The major concern in the first periód of Indo-European 
linguistics, roughly fifty years from the publication in Bopp’s 1816 
treatise to the successive editions of Schleicher’s Compendium , 
may be characterized as determination of the interrelationships of 
the phonological and morphological systems of the various 
dialects. Phonological studies were treated separately, as by Rask 
in 1818 and Grimm in 1 822 with emphasis especially on 
Germanic, notably the contrasts in its consonant systém with 
those of Sanskrit, Greek and the other dialects as noted in 
Chapter 2.2. The phonological relationships were largely 
understood after the publication of Verner’s article in 1875, as 
were the morphological relationships in Schleicher’s Compendium 
(1871 3 ). For both phonological and morphological studies, the 
chief concerns in this initial periód may well be characterized as 
descriptive. 

During this periód, the importance of examining excep- 
tions, or in Meilleťs words ‘anomalous forms’, came to be 
understood. The success of súch examination led Meillet to state 
that súch forms are best suited for the establishment of a 
‘common language’, by our terms, a proto-language (Meillet 
1925: 27; Lehmann 1993: 1 51, 209). As noted in Chapter 2.2, 
Grimm had listed exceptions in his statement of the rules that 
stated the relationships of the Germanic consonants with those in 
the other dialects. These exceptions Grimm left with no 
explanation after establishing the principál relationships. 

Some of them, súch as the unchanged p t k after fricatives, 
as in Gothic speiwan, Latin spuô ‘spew’, were residues 
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maintaining the phonological elements of the earlier language. 
Línguists accounted for them through increasing attention to 
phonetics, as recorded by Lottner in his article entitled 
‘Exceptions to the first sound shifť (1 862). 

Others, the two voiced stops in words like Old High 
Germán bibén ‘tremble’, Sanskrit bíbhemi ‘fear’, although 
changed from Indo-European, are residues maintaining the earlier 
pattern of successive stops in contrast with change of one of them 
in Sanskrit and Greek that broke the pattern. They were accounted 
for by Grassmann through examination of their reflexes in 
Sanskrit and Greek, as in the reduplication of roots with initial 
aspirates. Among these he cites Sanskrit dar-dhar-shi ‘you hold 
firm’ and Greek pamphaínó ‘shine brightly’ (1863), in both of 
which the consonant in the reduplicating syllable differs from that 
in the stem. It was clear that Indo-lranian and Greek had earlier 
stages in which aspirates had been maintained in two successive 
syllables. At those stages, as well as in Proto-Indo-European, 
stems like *dheugh- ‘kneaď, the forms included the twofold 
aspirates reflected in Gothic daigs ‘dough’. Grassmann’s obser- 
vation also showed that examination of súch residues might lead 
to improved understanding of the earlier language. 

A third set consisted of voiced rather than voiceless medial 
fricatives that were exemplified by Grimrn with the Gothic word 
for father paired with the Greek word, as in “páter, meter ... 
Gothic fadrs (?) brôfaaŕ' (1 822: 590 fn.). Through Verner’s analysis 
some fifty years later, the so-called exception in Gothic fadar and 
similar forms were accounted for by noting the position of the 
accent in Greek, thereupon other dialects, with reconstruction of 
súch accent for Proto-Indo-European (1875). In these words the 
residue consisted of a free pitch accent in early Germanic. The 
residue itself had been lost in the attested Germanic languages, 
but left evidence in the consonant change for its earlier presence. 
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The impact of these articles, especially of Verner’s, 
demonstrated that detailed descriptive studies including attention 
to residues might disclose characteristics of earlier strata of a 
language. Moreover, the explanation of a problém in the 
development of phonological elements in relationship to one 
another, of another problém in the development of phonological 
elements in sequence, as well as another in the relationship of 
segmental and suprasegmental phonemes, provided assurance to 
linguists of the time that all problems might be solved. The 
procedúre of examining residues for insights into earlier features 
has been maintained ever since. 

3.2. Explanations o f súch Residues by a Historical 
Approach and the Assumption of Stages in Languages 

When emphasis came to be placed on historical relation- 
ships and change rather than on descriptive rules, less frequent 
elements and patterns as well as the predominant were examined 
with the aim of proposing earlier systems. Schleicher carried out 
the innovation of reconstructing earlier forms from which those in 
the dialects originated, including patterns of syntax in the short 
tale he published as an example of the proto-language (1 871; cf. 
also Lehmann and Zgusta). His successors in the next hundred 
years and more continued to propose and to modify recon- 
structions of earlier systems in phonology, morphology, and to a 
lesser extent syntax. Throughout this periód, virtually all studies 
in Indo-European linguistics aimed to determine the history of the 
sounds and forms in the various dialects and to relate these to the 
reconstructed language, as thereupon represented in the 
grammars of Adrados, Beekes, Brugmann, Hirt, Szemerényi and 
others, as well as in the dictionaries of Walde and Pokorný, and in 
many of the grammars and dictionaries for the individual dialects. 
In this process great attention was directed at features that were 
exceptions to generál rules and therepon identified as residues 
that might be clarified by attention to earlier stages. 
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Among examples, the ŕ-endings in the second singulár 
preterite of Germanic preterite-presents and of Gothic and North 
Germanic strong verbs, in contrast with the -/ ending of strong 
verbs in the other Germanic dialects, led to the assumption that 
Germanic once had a perfect comparable to that of Greek and 
Sanskrit (Prokosch 1939: 160). And the adverbs in -ô Gothic 
galeikô, OHG gilichô ‘like’ were viewed as evidence of the former 
presence of an ablative čase in Germanic (Prokosch 1 939: 164-65, 
234). Through súch observations an earlier stage, Proto- 
Germanic, was reconstructed, parallel to dialects with earlier 
texts, súch as Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin. 

The distinct stage called Proto-Germanic was 
distinguished from the other Indo-European dialects especially by 
the correspondences listed by Grimm in rules that indicated a 
shift of consonants. A later stage, Old High Germán, was 
distinguished from Low Germán and the other West Germanic 
dialects as well as from Proto-Germanic, through the results of a 
further consonant shift, as in Germán Wasser ‘water’, Germán zu 
‘to’. Middle English was distinguished from Old English largely by 
the results of the Great English Vowel Shift, in which long vowels 
were diphthongized or raised as in sea : Germán See, thou : 
Germán du. At each of these stages, exceptions from the 
predominant patterns were examined, as we háve noted for 
Grimm’s rules, as well as differences from the patterns in related 
dialects. These provided evidence for reconstructing non-attested 
stages like Proto-Germanic or Proto-lndo-lranian as well as 
Proto-Indo-European. 

Throughout Indo-European linguistics, the earlier stages 
were reconstructed as similar in structure to the attested stages. 
Saussure may háve proposed a remarkably different systém of 
vowels for earlier Indo-European through his assumption of 
vanished sounds that were soon called laryngeals (1 879). Yet even 
those who accepted his phonological reconstructions maintained 
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a proto-language comparable in structure and type to Sanskrit 
and Greek, as háve the major handbooks. 

3.3. Pre-Indo-European as an Agreement Language of 
the Active Sub-type 

In 1901, Uhlenbeck published a short article that led to 
assumption of an earlier stage of Indo-European that differed in 
structure from that of Sanskrit and Greek. In this and later articles 
he proposed that the distinction between the nominative and 
accusative cases in the earlier language may be regarded as one 
between agent and patient. The masculine nominative in Proto- 
Indo-European and the dialects was a reflex of the agent čase, 
while the masculine accusative and the neuter nominative- 
accusative were reflexes of the patient čase. Instead of 
maintaining an earlier stage of Indo-European that was similar in 
structure to Sanskrit and Greek, Uhlenbeck provided evidence for 
the assumption that the language at that stage was of a totally 
different type. 

The only different type that was known at the time to the 
Indo-Europeanists was the ergative. Humboldt had studied 
Basque, Rask and others had come to know Greenlandic Eskimo, 
so that the structure of ergative languages was clear. In them the 
ergative čase corresponds to the agent čase proposed by 
Uhlenbeck and the absolute to the patient čase. Accordingly, the 
earlier stage of Proto-Indo-European was assumed to be ergative 
in structure. This assumption has been held by many, as may be 
noted in Villar’s monograph of 1983 (see also Beekes 1995: 193- 
94, 254). 

But in the meantime, a further type of language had 
become known through study of súch American Indián languages 
as the Siouan. In these languages the contrast in animacy is found 
more widely than in nominal declension. For example, Jones in his 
description of Fox States: “A rigid classification of the objective 
world into things animate and things inanimate underlies the 
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whole structure of the language” (1911: 761). Reviewing 

Uhlenbeck’s articles in 1917, Sapir pointed to characteristics that 
set languages like Tlingit, Haida, Muskogean and Siouan off from 
both ergative and accusative languages. He noted that these 
languages also distinguish between active and inactive verbs 
(1917: 85). This type then differs from ergative as well as from 
accusative languages in its treatment of verbs as well as nouns, 
and through other characteristics súch as a third set of verbs 
indicating involuntary activities, the lack of a verb for ‘háve’, 
differing inflection between active and statíve verbs as well as 
nouns, and indication of alienable and inalienable possession (cf. 
Chapter 2.7). 

Some of these characteristics were treated in subsequent 
publications. In an article of 1960 (1971) on “the linguistic 
functions of ‘to be’ and ‘to háve’,” Benveniste identified “avoir for 
what it is, a verb of state.” Then, while discussing the Cothic 
preterite-present verbs as “verbs of subjective state, of attitude, 
of disposition, but not of action,” he cited as support from Haas’ 
grammar (1941) a comparable class of verbs in Tunica (1971: 
171; cf. Chapter 2.9). While grammars like that of Haas indeed 
describe languages with súch characteristics, it remained for 
Soviet linguists to identify the characteristics of these languages 
as distinct from those of ergative or accusative languages. 

The centrál characteristics of active languages as well as a 
bibliography on their treatment are available in publications by 
the late Ceorgij Klimov (1974, 1977, 1983a, 1983b). As a funda- 
mental difference from nominative and ergative languages, they 
lack transitivity. Sentences are bound by agreement rather than by 
government. Agreement between agent and verb is carried out by 
usually pairing an active noun with an active verb, and similarly by 
pairing statíve nouns and verbs. 

As we háve stated above (Chapter 2.7), these fundamental 
differences distinguish two basic language types: Agreement and 
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Government. Each has two sub-types: in Agreement languages 
these are class and active/stative, generally referred to as active; 
in Government languages these are ergative and nominative/ 
accusative, referred to by either label, of which I use accusative. 
Characteristics and residues in the Indo-European dialects that 
correspond to those of active languages are reviewed in the 
following section. 

3.4. Doublets as Reflexes of Earlier Active Structure in 
the Lexicon 

As we háve noted, the nouns and verbs of active languages 
fall into two large sets, animate/active and inanimate/stative. 
Súch languages háve long been described, as by Jones’ grammar 
of Fox in the Handbook of American Indián Languages J (Boas, 
ed., 1911: 7S5-873), though without indication that they differ 
basically from languages like the Indo-European. Jones States 
that, in Fox, nouns and verbs are either animate or inanimate, 
adding that “every verb and noun mušt fall into one or the other 
class." For nouns, “the terminál -a indicates an object possessing 
the combined qualities of life and motion, and the terminál -i 
designates an object without these attributes.” To cite an 
example, ľneni'wa means‘man’, but ľneni'wi means‘bravery, 
the quality of manhooď. Yet Jones finds problems, súch as the 
names of plants, which he says “logically fall into the inanimate 
class, but many are used as animate forms” (1 911: 761). 

Klimov has pointed out that the classifications by speakers 
of active languages may not coincide with those that seem 
“logicaľ by scientific analysis. As we note more specifically later, 
trees and plants are viewed in Indo-European as growing things 
and accordingly classed as animate, as in Fox. Moreover, interior 
organs súch as the heart and liver are classified in Indo-European 
as inanimate or statíve while exterior parts of the body like the Ieg 
and hand are classified as animate or active. While we are grateful 
for existing grammars of active languages like those for Fox and 
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the Siouan, we expect them to be replaced by fuller and more 
explanatory works. 

Rather than differentiation by suffixes, we find doublets in 
the Indo-European languages for items that may be viewed either 
for their activity or as a state, as we háve noted in Chapters 1.2 
and 2.6. Reflexes of súch words are usuaily found in different 
dialects, súch as the active word for ‘lightning’, Sanskrit vajra- 
‘thunderbolť, cf. Avestan vazra ‘club’ (Buck 1949:58-60), and the 
inactive Gothic lauhmuni, Germán Blitz{ cf. Buck 1949: 56-57). 

When the Indo-European dialects became accusative, the 
contrast between active and statíve was no longer present and 
accordingly the twofold designation was no longer pertinent; 
thereupon one or the other lexical item was selected in a given 
dialect. Like Latin ignis ‘fire’, Latin fons ‘spring’ related to Sanskrit 
dhan- ‘flow’ is the reflex of the active noun for a source of water, 
and Homeric Greek phréar ‘welľ, Sanskrit bhurvan ‘restless 
motion (of water)’ is the reflex of the inactive noun. The contrast 
is also clear between the reflex of the active in Latin alô ‘grow, 
nourish’ and of the inactive in Greek phúomai ‘grow, flourish’. 
Grammatical characteristics, súch as the middle voice of Greek 
phúomai versus the active voice of alô , support the assumption of 
the proposed earlier contrasting set. 

3.5. Reflexes of Active Languages in Nouns, Verbs, and 
Particles 

3.5.1. Nouns 

In the Indo-European languages, nouns that refer to living 
objects súch as trees are typically active, as in Fox, but nouns that 
refer to fruits or grains on the other hand are typically inactive, as 
illustrated by the gender of words like Latin pirus m. ‘pear tree’ 
and pirum nt. ‘pear’. Other names of trees in Latin are also 
masculine orfeminine, súch as quercus ‘oak’, fägus ‘beech’, pľnus 
‘pine’, betula ‘birch’ and abies ‘fir’. But the names for grain that 
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are inherited from Proto-Indo-European are neuter in Latin: 
frumentum ‘grain’, triticum ‘wheať, hordeum ‘barley’. We may 
conclude that when the threefold gender of the Indo-European 
dialects replaced the earlier active/statíve classification, active 
nouns became masculine or feminine while statíve nouns became 
neuter. Moreover, we then infer that names for external parts of 
the body like the eye or the foot were earlier expressed with active 
nouns, while internal parts, súch as the liver or the heart, were 
expressed with inactive nouns, as for the Latin masculine nouns 
ocu/us ‘eye’ and pes ‘fooť while iecur ‘liver’ and cor ‘hearť are 
neuter. Similarly, Hittite sakui- ‘eye’ and pata- ‘fooť are of 
common gender, while ker ‘hearť and /es/- ‘liver’ are neuter (cf. 
Chapter 4.2). 

3.5.2. Verbs 

Similarly, verbs associated with human actions, súch as 
Latin ferô ‘bear’ and fodiô ‘dig’, as reflexes of the active set are 
inflected in the active conjugation, while verbs associated with 
States, súch as Latin sequor ‘I follow’ and Greek keľmai ‘I lie’ 
reflect an earlier statíve classification as indicated by their middle/ 
passive inflection. 

The third, small class of verbs that refers to natural events 
over which one has no control, súch as Latin tonat ‘(it is) 
thundering’, fulget ‘(it is) lightning’, or to psychological 
situations, súch as Latin pudet ‘is ashameď, are well maintained. 
Like the Latin forms listed here, they are typically represented in 
the third person singulár, as the English translations illustrate. 

3.5.3. Particles 

As treated further below, many Pre-Indo-European 
particles became prepositions or conjunctions or affixes in Proto- 
Indo-European. But some were maintained in the early texts 
where they indicated generál values of relationships in the 
sentence; they then are interpreted by their context. Greek -phi \s 
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an excellent example. It is found in the Homeric poems to indicate 
various relationships in both the singulár and the plurál: 

instrumental, e.g. Iliad 11:699 

téssares athlophóroi híppoi autoTsin ókhesphin 

‘four prize-winning horses with their wagon’ 

dative, e g. Iliad 2:363 

hôs phretré phrétréphin arége, phula dé phúlois. 

‘that clan may aid clan, and tribes tribes’ 

ablative, Odyssey 5:151-2 
oudé poť ósse dakruóphin térsonto 
never ptc eyes from-tears they-were-dry 
‘and never were his eyes dry of tears’ 

genitíve, Odyssey 12:45 
...polus ď amph’ osteóphin this 
múch ptc about of-bones heap 
‘and around them a great heap of bones’ 

locative, Odyssey 5:433 
pros kotuledonóphin pukina'i láigges ékhontai 
to suckers many pebbles hold 

‘many pebbles cling to its suckers’ 

That is to say, -phi may express the functions of all the nominal 
cases that became members of the Sanskrit nominal paradigm 
other than the nominative, accusative or vocative. 

While the reflex of PIE *bhi was maintained in Greek as a 
residue of the earlier use of particles, in Sanskrit it provided the 
basis for the inflections in the instrumental/dative/ablative dual, 
e.g. agníbhyäm ‘with (etc.) two fires’, for the instrumental plurál, 
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e.g. agníbhis ‘with fires’, and for the dative/ablative plurál, e.g. 
agníbhyas ‘to/from fires’. Similarly, it is the basis of the dative 
and ablative plurál of the consonantal declensions in Latin, e.g. 
ignibus ‘(with) fires’ (Hirt, ICr.S : 61-62). Adaptation of other 
particles for nominal inflections in the individual dialects is not as 
transparent, although it has been proposed. Hirt, for example, 
accounts for the Sanskrit locative singulár ending of consonantal 
stems in -an by assuming it to be a reflex of the particle *en- ‘in’, 
as in Sanskrit udán, Gothic watin ‘in the water’ (ICr.5: 48-49). 
Through particles that survived in the dialects, like Greek - phi , as 
well as through analysis of declensional elements that are still 
transparent and also adpositions and conjunctions, we are able to 
reconstruct the use of particles generally in Pre-Indo-European. 

3 . 6 . Sentence Patterns of Active Structure as Found in 
the Early Dialects 

In sentences of active languages, active verbs are 
associated with animate or active nouns as agents and also with 
complements. Sentences are typically OV. The complement 
nearest the verb may be compared to objects in accusative 
languages; it indicates the direction or target of the action. If 
another complement is included in the sentence, it has adverbial 
or supplemental value. On the other hand, statíve verbs generally 
háve a statíve noun as patient; they are accompanied only by 
adverbial complements. Similarly we assume that, in Pre-lndo- 
European, active verbs were associated with active nouns as 
patients or subjects in sentences, and statíve verbs with statíve 
nouns. 

J. Friedrich cites sentences in Hittite as well as one in 
Homér that we may interpret as reflecting the earlier pattern 
(1960: 1 23-24). A clause with two nouns in the accusative that he 
cites from the Laws reads: 
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takku A.ŠÄ-an ZAC-an kuiški paršiya 
‘if boundary (acc.) field (acc.) someone breaks’, 

which he translates ‘If someone breaks the boundary of a fielď; a 
more literal version might read ‘If someone breaks a field with 
reference to the boundary...’ In accordance with active language 
syntax, ZAC-ar? ‘field’ indicates the direction of ‘breaking’, while 
A.ŠÄ-a/7 specifies particulars of the action. 

While the two nouns in the above clause are in the 
accusative čase, reflecting its use to indicate the target, nouns 
may be in other cases, súch as the ablatives in J. Friedrich’s last 
example: 

nat-mu-kan UK U-az KAxU -az šarä uizzi 
‘now+it-me-away from-human from-mouth out comes,’ 

which he translates: ‘and that (i.e. this word) comes out of my 
human mouth,’ going on to comment: literally ‘from the human, 
from the mouth’. Here, as in the previous sentence, the word 
KAxU-az indicates the direction of the action; UKÚ-az in turn 
specifies the particulars of the action, that it is situated in a 
human being. Friedrich also points out that, in another version, 
the statement has a variant in which the word for man is in the 
genitíve, antuhsas. We may assume that the twofold noun 
construction is archaic, in which UKÚ-az is an adjectival element 
identifying the situation of the mouth. Friedrich’s Homeric 
example with two accusatives is from the Hiad 1 7:83: 

Héktora d’ainôn ákhos púkase phrénas amphi melaínas 
Hector ptc.dread sorrow overwhelmed soul ptc. dark 
‘Dread sorrow overwhelmed the dark soul of Hector.’ 
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As in the first Hittite example above, accusatives indicate the 
target of the action, i.e. Hector, and thereupon the situation of 
that target. In the later texts, súch supplemental elements are 
represented more precisely by morphological means like genitives 
and adverbs that indicate more clearly the relationship intended 
for the remote noun as the dialects became accusative in 
structure. Below we will examine comparable sentences in early 
Sanskrit and Greek. 

3.7. Morphological Patterns Reflecting the Earlier Active 
Structure 

The inflections of active/animate nouns and verbs differ 
characteristically from those of the stative/inanimate counterparts 
in active languages. Active nouns háve more inflected forms than 
do statives. Moreover, there are fewer inflected forms in the plurál 
than in the singulár. The first of these characteristics is reflected 
in the neuter inflections of the Indo-European languages, which 
are reflexes of earlier statíve inflections. They lack a distinction 
between nominative and accusative; moreover, their oblique 
forms may háve endings from the masculine or feminine 
declensions that are reflexes of the earlier active inflection. The 
situation is also notable in the plurál, where forms corresponding 
to singulár inflections may be absent; the plurál inflection of 
Hittite nouns has few čase distinctions, and even Sanskrit nouns 
háve fewer distinct forms in the plurál than in the singulár. 

Similarly, statíve verbs háve fewer inflections than do the 
active. The perfect and the middle in Indo-European languages 
are reflexes of the earlier statíve conjugation. The distinctive 
endings of the perfect are found in only the three singulár forms, 
and the third plurál; except for the third person, the endings in 
the plurál are taken from the present/aorist systém, which is a 
reflex of the earlier active conjugation. 

As another characteristic verbal inflections express aspect, 
not tense, in active languages. The reflexes in the early dialects 
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are quite clear, as for the use of the present to indicate activity 
versus that of the perfect to indicate state. 

Stative verbs are often comparable in meaning to 
adjectives. Accordingly, adjectives as a class were absent in Pre- 
Indo-European. A detailed study of Germanic adjectives has found 
few that háve cognates in the other dialects (Heidermanns 1993). 
Moreover, there is no comparable form for the comparatives and 
superlatives throughout the different dialects. When these 
categories were introduced, some of the more frequent adjectives 
maintained suppletive forms, súch as Latin ma/us, peior, pessimus 
‘bad, worse, worsť. And when adjectives became a distinct class, 
individual dialects like Germanic and Slavic developed new 
inflections, the so-called weak, as well as maintaining a strong 
inflection comparable to that of nouns. There is then considerable 
evidence that adjectives as a distinct class were not present in the 
earlier language. 

Active languages are also characteristic in distinguishing 
between inalienable and alienable reference in personál pronouns. 
Prokosch recognized a reflex of this situation in the forms from 
Proto-Indo-European *we- that are found in the first as well as 
the second plurál of Germanic pronouns, e.g. Gothic weis' we’, iz~ 
wis ‘you’ (acc), noting the samé root in Latin vôs ‘you’ and second 
plurál forms of other dialects (1 939:282). 

Moreover, possessive and reflexive pronouns are often 
absent in active languages. The Indo-European languages provide 
evidence for súch a situation through their great variety in 
expressing those pronouns. For example, languages as recently 
separated as English and Germán háve different forms for 
reflexive pronouns, e.g. English myseif, Germán mich, English 
himseif, herse/f Germán sich. The Germán form sich provides 
evidence for the late development of these expressions; it was 
created on the basis of the first and second singulár forms mich 
and d ich. 
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We may assume accordingly that reflexivity was expressed 
as late as Proto-Germanic through the use of verb forms like the 
Greek and Sanskrit middle. These and other features of active 
language structure that are evident in the Indo-European dialects 
will be treated more fully below. 

3.8. Previous Recognition and Explanation of Active 
Language Characteristics in the Indo-European 
Languages 

In the first section of his chapter on the inflection of 
archaic concepts dealing with náture in Indo-European languages, 
Specht points to a distinctive position of the words for water and 
fire (1947: 18-19). Noting that these two elements could provide 
unlimited blessings if the Indo-European speakers could control 
their powers, but that they could also be frightful for them if they 
did not succeed in súch control, Specht concluded that when 
gender arose in the development of Indo-European the speakers 
conceived of these elements either as objects, and then inflected 
them in the neuter, or that they considered them as persons, and 
then set them up as of gods. He goes on to list the forms at great 
length, and to refer to Wilhelm Schulze and Antoine Meillet as well 
as the 1 8th century Matthaeus Praetorius in support of his view. 
Like Schulze and Meillet, Specht had unsurpassed knowledge of 
the early dialects, as is clear throughout his book, but his 
explanation was directed by the absence of knowledge of active 
languages in his day. As a result, he accounted for the twofold 
designation by his assumption of the state of culture at the time 
rather than by linguistic patterning. 

Elsewhere, I háve pointed out that Meillet proposed a 
similar explanation for an earlier gender systém with active and 
statíve distinctions (1992: 58). Relating these classifications to 
animate and inanimate distinctions, he accounted for them 
through the semi-civilized mentality of the speakers (1937: 339- 
40). Whatever our conception of the civilization and culture of the 
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time, when we find characteristics in the early dialects that are 
reflexes of earlier patterns, we set out first to account for them 
linguistically and then possibly relate them to cultural values. Our 
knowledge of active language structure now enables us to account 
for many súch patterns. 

As another example of the recognition of residues from an 
earlier stage, Schulze proposed an explanation for his assumption 
that Sanskrit vársati and Greek húei ‘rains’ háve a masculine 
subject (dévah — ho theós) (1966:221). His evidence lay in the 
corresponding Germanic construction, which in his opinion had a 
neuter (non-expressed) subject as in Gothic rigneih ‘rains’, 
“because the word for god was neuter, like the oldest Germanic 
designations for human beings and for many animals.” He goes 
on to say that the neuter gender here combines malé and female 
in accordance with a characteristic Germanic usage of language. 
Finally in his short note he says that Latin tucet hoc'\t is light, it 
dawns' permits one to assume that the subject of ptuit ‘it is 
raining’ was caetum ‘the sky’. We respect earlier Indo- 
Europeanists who háve considered súch residues and we find their 
collections of materiál useful, but we propose totally different 
explanations. 

3.9. Conclusion 

As Gamkrelidze and Ivanov demonstrated (1995: 23-76), 
we now háve adequate evidence for assuming that, in an earlier 
stage, Indo-European was an active language. We then set out to 
reconstruct that stage, using evidence múch as archeologists do 
with their conclusions based on items preserved in successive 
stages of an excavation. When languages change, not all elements 
of a morphological or syntactic pattern undergo that change, nor 
do all phonological elements, as we háve i11ustrated above. 
Similarly, lexical items may reflect the earlier situation. By sorting 
out the unchanged patterns, or residues, we assemble matéria! 
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with which we reconstruct the patterns and elements at earlier 
stages. We do so in the following chapters, noting first the 
characteristic lexicai features, then the syntactic and morpho- 
logical patterns, and finally the phonological elements. 
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4. Lexical Structure 

4.1. The Lexicon in Active Languages: Nouns, Verbs, 
and Particles 

The lexicon in active languages consists of three classes, 
as noted above. The class of nouns includes items that are 
pronouns in accusative languages. The class of verbs includes 
items that correspond to adjectives in those languages. The class 
of particles has a wide range of functions that are filled by 
pronouns, adpositions, adverbs, conjunctions, and so on, in 
accusative languages. We may illustrate the situation by citing 
sentences from Seki’s exemplary article on the active language 
Kamaiurá, a member of the Tupí-Cuaraní family in Brazil (1990: 
367-91; see also Seki 2000: 52-161). 

Kamaiurá is verb-final. In the first two sentences given 
below, nouns are marked with a suffix - a , that Seki glosses as a 
Nominal Function Marker (NF). The first sentence includes an 
active verb. The verb is prefixed with an element that indicates 
agreement with the subject; the prefix o- is glossed by Seki as a 
pronominal element. In the second sentence with a statíve verb 
the prefix i- is glossed as a relational element, REL. The different 
prefixes are distributed in accordance with classes of verbs; the 
second sentence includes a statíve descriptive verb. 

kunu’um-a o-jan 
boy- NF 3-run 
‘The boy is running.’ 

ywyrapar-a i-katu 

bow- NF 3.REL-good 

The bow is good.’ (Seki 1990: 369) 


The following is an example of a verb with two arguments. 
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akwama’e-a je r-ecak 

man- NF ISG REL-see 

‘The man saw me.’ (Seki 1990: 373) 

These examples may serve to illustrate the three lexical classes, 
as well as the sentence pattern in which partides exhibit a variety 
of functions. We assume a comparable structure for Pre-lndo- 
European. 

4.2. Nouns: Active/Animate and Stative/lnanimate, and 
the Introduction of Gender Classes 

Gender and its origin in Indo-European háve long been 
topics of concern, as by Hirt (IGr. 3: 320-47, with references). As 
Hirt concludes ( IGr.l : 346-47), the gender of some nouns 
corresponds to the sex of their referents, súch as that of the 
kinship terms. The gender of others, especially inanimate objects 
with masculine or feminine gender, he ascribes with Jacob Grimm 
to the imagination of the speakers. In still others, increasingly the 
majority in Greek, Latin, and other dialects, gender is determined 
by the form of the noun. When reviewing the members of these 
various sets, Hirt does not arrange them by their possible archaic 
status in the course of the language. 

Specht, on the other hand, is primarily concerned with 
identifying chronological stages of nouns. As exemplified in 
Chapter 3.3 above, he takes his štart by analyzing the nouns for 
everyday activities in a simple society: those involving náture, 
animals, plants, human beings and their living arrangements. 
Through that analysis he arrived at the conclusion that nouns with 
irregular inflection súch as the consonantal stems belonged to the 
oldest layer and the vocalic o- and ä-stems to the latest in Proto- 
Indo-European. In the course of determining the origin of nominal 
inflection in the language, he commented in several plačeš on the 
origin of gender classes. His findings may now be linked with 
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those of Hirt and other scholars. If we set out to determine the 
origin of gender classes in early Indo-European, we may base our 
conclusions on examination of the nouns that Specht has 
identified as maintained from the early stage. 

We assume that the early gender pattern is largely 
maintained in Hittite with its twofold gender systém: common and 
neuter (Neu 1 989:1 2-1 5). Moreover, throughout the other dialects 
the pattern is clearly maintained in some lexical sets, súch as the 
kinship terms. The entire kinship set is determined by sex, either 
masculine, as for Latin páter ‘father’, fráter ‘brother’, levir 
‘brother-in-law’ and others, or feminine, as for mater ‘mother’, 
soror ‘sister’, glos ‘sister-in-law’, so that the designations would 
belong to the common gender if the systém in Hittite had been 
maintained. On the other hand, nouns for abstractions like ‘name’ 
are neuter, e.g. Latin nômen. Its cognate Hittite laman is neuter, 
as are Hittite words of similar meaning, uttar ‘worď, ishiu! 
‘treaty’, and terms for abstractions súch as mehur ‘time’, lammar 
‘moment’, wastul ‘sin’, which háve no certain cognates in the 
other dialects. We may conclude, then, that these two classes of 
nouns correspond to the gender systém of Pre-Indo-European, 
with its distinction between active/animate and stative/inanimate. 
The active/animate nouns of Pre-Indo-European háve by and 
large become masculine or feminine, while the stative/inanimate 
háve become neuter. 

As noted in Chapter 3.5.1, the pattern is also clear in the 
contrasts between trees, which are considered animate, and their 
fruits, which are considered inanimate, e.g. Latin mälus f. ‘apple 
tree’, mälum nt. ‘apple’. Similarly, the terms for products are 
often neuter, e.g. Latin läc ‘milk’, mel ‘honey’, Greek méthu 
‘mead, wine’. These and other sets are discussed more fully 
below. 

The basis for classification may not be straightforward, 
however, or obvious in our view, as Grimm and Hirt as well as 
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others háve noted. Nouns for external, mobile parts of the body 
are consistently classed as active/animate, but those for internal 
parts as stative/inanimate; examples are the words for ‘hanď, 
Latin manusf. and ‘fooť, pes m. in contrast with those for ‘hearť, 
cor nt. and Miver’, iecur nt. Correspondingly, Hittite kessar- 
‘hanď, and paltana- ‘arm’ are of common gender, as is pata- 
‘fooť, while ker- ‘hearť and /esi- ‘liver’ are of neuter gender. As 
has been noted extensively, some items may be regarded as 
either active or statíve, súch as ‘(flowing) wateť versus ‘(standing) 
water’ or similariy ‘(vigorous) fire’ versus ‘(glowing) fire’. 

Because the gender of nouns in Proto-Indo-European, and 
presumably Pre-Indo-European, does not always correspond 
directly with our views of animacy or inanimacy, determination of 
the classification of Pre-Indo-European lexical items through their 
reflexes may present problems. Among these, the gender of some 
nouns is determined by their form, as increasingly in Proto-lndo- 
European and the dialects. Even in our earliest texts, nouns of 
specific form, e.g. Hittite far-stems, are neuter. And the gender of 
the late o- and ä-stems can virtually be identified from their 
forms. 

The gender of some words, on the other hand, may háve 
been based on meaning that is not accessible to us. For example, 
the word for ‘mouth’, Latin ôs, Hittite ais- is neuter; yet its 
referent, the mouth, may seem to us to be an organ whose 
designation belongs in the active/animate category. But the word 
may háve referred to the cavity, and hence would háve been 
assigned to stative/inanimate gender. We can only be guided by 
the data, which then are interpreted in accordance with our 
evidence that has been determined from study of active 
languages. 

4.3. Sets of Nouns in Accordance with their Meaning 

As noted in Chapter 2.10, Specht examined the lexicon for 
items that would be centra! in early Indo-European culture, 
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arranging tliem in five large sets (1947). These are briefly: 1. 
natural objects, stars, concepts of tíme (9-28); 2. the animal 
world (28-53); 3. the plánt world (53-73); 4. parts of the body 
(73-87); 5. family, dwelling, household (87-98). In his treatment 
he includes reference to earlier studies, some of which proposed 
comparable sets. Somewhat later, Tischler classified the Hittite 
lexicon in five similar sets (1982: 1 19-53), including also verbs 
and other parts of speech. 

Part 2 of the major work by Camkrelidze and Ivanov is far 
more extensive (1995: 387-677), linking the classes they deter- 
mine to “recent scientific classification” (411) and going on to 
apply their findings to social organization, rituals, and text 
fragments (679-752). They are chiefly concerned with depicting 
the culture of the “linguistic community” of Indo-European 
speakers “datable to the fifth and fourth milllennia B.C.” (757-90). 

By contrast, Spechťs primary aim was to investigate the 
origin of nominal inflection in Indo-European. He found that most 
of the nouns in the five sets háve irregular inflection, súch as 
heteroclitics with interchange of stems as between r and n, e.g. 
Hittite water, wetenas. These nouns contrast in this way with the 
vocalic o- and a-stems. His classification correlates with the 
development of Indo-European society and culture, for the terms 
in his sixth set, which deal with wagonry (1947: 99-103), belong 
to the thematic classes, e.g. Greek kúklos, Latin rota ‘wheeľ. 
While he aimed primarily to determine the development of stem- 
suffixes and endings, he took some note of gender classification. 
But, lacking information on active languages, he ascribed 
masculine or feminine gender of nouns for inanimate items to the 
animate viewpoint of the Indo-European speakers. Withholding 
judgment on the basis of súch gender assignment, we are 
concerned with identification of the terms, and their evidence for 
active structure and the earlier language. 
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When we examine the words for natural items and events 
in the early dialects, we find it remarkable that many reflect 
active/animate classification. The word for ‘sun’, Latin sól is 
masculine, as are the words for ‘moon’, Sanskrit más and ‘stars’, 
Greek astér. Similarly, the words for ‘dawn’, Sanskrit usás, for 
‘nighť, Sanskrit nák-, for ‘lighť, Latin lux and for ‘shadow’, Greek 
skia are feminine. Only the words for ‘sky’, Hittite nepíš, Sanskrit 
nábhas- are neuter, as is the word for ‘earth’ in Hittite, tekan, in 
the other dialects the word is feminine, e.g. Sanskrit ksam-. We 
may conclude that only solid objects lacking movement were 
considered statíve. This conclusion is supported by the statíve 
classification of Hittite hekur- ‘mountain peak’ and iskis- ‘cliff, 
although these háve variants in the active class. But the moving 
bodies, sun, moon and so on, are associated with active/animate 
objects, and accordingly assigned gender classification like theirs. 

Oddly at first glance, words for stone are also 
active/animate. We may account for the classification through the 
use of stone for tools and weapons, as in Greek ákmôn m. ‘anviľ 
and Lithuanian äšmens m. pl. ‘blade, edge’, in contrast with the 
neuter cognate in Sanskrit ašman- ‘stone, sky’ like nábhas-. 
Similarly, the other words for stone, Hittite aku- c., Greek läas m. 
and so on, may also háve been active because of their uses. 
Metallic substances that are processed, on the other hand, were 
treated as inactive, súch as Sanskrit áyas- nt. ‘ore, copper’ and 
cognates, as well as the borrowed words in Hittite: hapalki- nt. 
‘iron’, kuwannan- nt. ‘copper,’ and dankui nt. ‘tin, leaď. Their 
classification as neuters is somewhat comparable to that for fruits 
as products. 

The terms for day and segments of it are associated with 
light and darkness, so that like these they reflect active/animate 
gender. Like the word for ‘lighť, Latin lux, those for ‘dawn’, Vedie 
usás, and for ‘nighť, Vedie nák, and that for ‘season, year’, Greek 
hora, are feminine; the word for ‘evening’, Latin vesper is 
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masculine. On the other hand, the words for ‘morning’, for ‘day’ 
and for two of the ‘seasons’ are r/n stems, and accordingly 
neuter, Sanskrit. svár- ‘sun, morning’, áhar- ‘day’, Greek hémar 
‘day, summer’, Greek éar ‘spring’. By contrast, the word for winter 
also refers to ‘snow’, and presumably for that reason was treated 
as active; cf. the terms Greek khiónf. and níphaf.acc. It would be 
useful to find support in the representation of ‘rain’, but there are 
numerous words for it in the dialects, none of which we can 
assuredly reconstruct as the Indo-European term. On the other 
hand, the word for ‘smoke’ is widely attested, and is masculine: 
Sanskrit dhumás , Lithuanian dúmai ', Old Church Slavic dymu, Latin 
fúmus, Gothic dauns and with changed meaning, Greek thumós 
‘spiriť. 

Examination of the lexicon for natural items accordingly 
reveals that those items exhibiting motion or change were 
classified as active while items that were inert were treated as 
statíve. On the other hand in late Pre-Indo-European the form of 
some nouns determined their gender regardless of their referents. 
Sorting out the history of all items of the lexicon as it changed 
from the active stage of Pre-Indo-European to the accusative 
stage of late Proto-Indo-European and the dialects will require 
extensive investigation. 

4.3.2. Words for the Animal World 

As we would expect, the terms for animals are chiefly 
masculine or feminine, with exceptions that may readily be 
explained. Specht comments on them in great detail (1947: 28- 
53). A few are listed here, with examples from one dialect each: 
Greek thér ‘animaľ, Latin avis ‘birď, Greek ikhthus ‘fish’, kúôn 
‘dog’, óis ‘sheep’, bous ‘cow’, hus ‘pig’, híppos ‘horse’. The word 
for cattle is for the most part neuter, as might be expected of a 
collective, e.g. Latín pecua pl. and pecus, gen. pecoris ‘herď; but 
in reference to a single animal the word is feminine, pecus, gen. 
pecudis. 
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The names for wild animals, as well, follow the pattern of 
falling into masculine or feminine gender, e.g. Latin volpes f. 
‘fox,’ Greek élephos m. ‘deer’. We may omit listing others, 
although Specht treats them at length, in his concern for 
demonstrating their antiquity through their inflection. 

Names for two of the prominent wild animals that mušt 
háve been known to the Pre-Indo-European speakers are, 
remarkably, inflected as o-stems, Greek lúkos ‘wolf and árktos 
‘bear’. Viewing these words in relation to later terms for the 
animals, súch as the Germanic word, English bear 1 the brown one’ 
or the Slavic, Russian medvyed ‘honey-eater’, we account for their 
inflection by assuming that they are late taboo terms. While 
Specht does not provide súch an explanation, he glosses the 
words by stating that ‘the wolf is orginally the one who tears 
apart, drags away, and the bear is the harmer’ (1947: 37). Súch 
descriptive epithets would be expected in taboo terms that are 
replacements for the earlier and inherited words. The etyma of the 
Greek and Sanskrit terms are generally reconstructed for Proto- 
Indo-European, but in view of this explanation we cannot be 
assured that even they were the early designations. Unfortunately, 
we háve no means to identify the words they may háve replaced. 

We may also note that, in accordance with the practice for 
Products, the word for ‘egg’, Latin ôvum, is neuter like the words 
for products mentioned above. There is no generál inherited term 
for ‘beeswax’, as the Latin cára f. beside the Germanic word 
reflected in English wax may indicate. All in all, examination of the 
terms for animals and products that may be included by an early 
group of speakers supports the assumption of earlier active 
structure. 

4.3.3. Words for the Plánt World 

A fair number of names for trees háve been reconstructed 
for the proto-language, chiefly on the basis of words in the 
languages of Európe. The words applied to given trees in the later 
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dialects háve been examined with evidence obtained by 
archeologists. Specht made use of the findings in his day, but 
greatly improved evidence subsequently has enabled P. Friedrich 
to make more secure identification. In his book on trees that is 
now the authoritative source, Friedrich finds twelve among the 
thirteen names that “may hark back to early or Pre-lndo- 
European” in Slavic of the set he labels strong, eleven in Cermanic, 
ten in Baltic and also Itaiic, and fewer in the rest, with none at all 
in Tocharian (1970: 164). Distribution of the tree names he labels 
weak “on linguistic or semantic grounds or both" is comparable 
(1970: 162). The names are useful in determining the location of 
specific groups of speakers by noting the trees that fiourish in 
specific locations. Yet, as is well known, the names may also be 
applied to different trees when speakers change their location; the 
change in reference from ‘beech’ to ‘oak’ for phégós as the 
Creeks moved into a land with no beech trees is a frequently cited 
example. 

P. Friedrich also distinguishes an archaic set for which he 
reconstructs eight roots (1970: 160). The names in this set háve 
masculine or feminine reflexes in the dialects, as examples taken 
from one of them for each root may indicate: Lithuanian béržas 
m. ‘birch’, Latin ornusf. ‘ash’, quercus m. ‘oak’, Russian vyac m. 
‘elm’, Latin vití s f. ‘vine, willow’, Old Norse hlynrm. ‘maple’, and 
Old High Germán Twa f. ‘yew’. We may conclude that they 
belonged to the animate set in Pre-Indo-European. The other 
word among the eight, Greek dóru nt., has been greatly discussed 
for its meaning, whether ‘tree’, ‘wooď or ‘oak’, since both sets of 
meanings are attested in the dialects (cf. also G/l 1995: 525-31). 
It has also been suggested that the originál meaning was ‘hard 
oak wooď, or even ‘hard’, in view of its form as a t/-stem. Either 
origin may be the basis of its neuter gender. Of the remaining 
names, Latin acer ‘maple tree’ alone is neuter; the gender of the 
word may háve been determined by its form. 
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On the other hand, the products of plants were treated as 
inanimate. The gender of Latin sémen nt. ‘seeď suggests as múch 
as does that of the names for the early grains, Latin hordeum nt. 
‘barley’, fär nt. ‘spelť, milium nt. ‘milleť, and the product of flax, 
Greek línon nt. ‘linen’. In múch the samé way, Gothic gras nt. 
‘grass’ is treated as a product, as is Old High Germán môs nt. 
‘moss’. But names for the later acquired grains were inflected as 
thematic stems, e.g. Sanskrit yáva- m. ‘grain’, Greek purós m. 
‘wheať; the name for the poppy was feminine, Greek mékôn, 
while the word for ‘flower’ was masculine, Latin f/ôs. Words for 
plants then support the assumption that growing organisms were 
regarded as active/animate while their products were regarded as 
stative/inanimate. 

4.3.4. Words for the Body and its Parts 

As stated earlier, Chapter 4.2, terms for the body and 
internal organs illustrate that these were classified as statíve, 
while terms for organs that are mobile were treated as active. 
Many examples support the conclusion. Among terms of neuter 
gender are Latin corpus ‘body’, Greek kéras ‘heaď, with cognates 
meaning ‘horn’, Sanskrit ásthi ‘bone’, härdi ‘hearť, ásrk ‘blooď, 
yákrt ‘liver’, and the word for the ‘udder’, Skt. údhar nt., an r/n 
stem. At first thought it may seem strange to us that the word for 
‘mouth’, Latin ôs nt., was classified as inactive, as were the words 
for ‘ear’, Greek ous nt. and ‘eye’, Sanskrit áksi nt., as noted 
above. But the active parts of the mouth were apparently taken to 
be the ‘teeth’, Greek odoús m. and the ‘tongue’, Latin ľmgua f. 
The ear may háve been regarded as an inactive external segment 
of the body while the eye may háve been regarded as an internal 
element. 

The clearly mobile parts of the body were treated as 
animate, with reflexes in masculine or feminine gender in Proto- 
Indo-European and the dialects. Examples are: Greek kheír f. 
‘hand’, poús m. ‘fooť, Latin armus m. ‘arm’, Latin umerus m. 
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‘shoulder’, Greek ophrus f. ‘eyebrow’. The nostrils were appar- 
ently considered active, with either dual or plurál designation, 
Latín näres m., as was the ‘jaw’, Greek génus f. As y-stems, the 
words for ‘back’, Skt. sánu, for ‘palate’, tatu, for ‘kn ee’ jánu, were 
neuters, but later became masculine. The marrow was apparently 
regarded as animate, Skt. majján- m., as were the ‘nails’, Skt. 
nakhá- m. (though also nt.), possibly because of their capability 
of growth. But as the majority of these words illustrate, names for 
the body and its parts are in agreement with the assumption of 
early active structure. 

4.4. Words for the Family and its Arrangements 

Words for members of the family are either masculine or 
feminine in the dialects, in accordance with the sex of their 
referents, as noted in Chapter 4.2. They háve been thoroughly 
examined, as in the comprehensive study by Delbruck (1889). 
Examples are given here in the order of Specht (1947: 88-89): 
Latin páter ‘father’, mater ‘mother’, fráter ‘brother’, Gothic 
dauhtar ‘daughter’, Greek enátér ‘wife of the husbanďs brother’, 
Sanskrit jámätar- ‘son-in-law’, Latin soror ‘sister’, Sanskrit 
nánändar ‘sister of the husbanď, Latin lévir ‘brother of the 
spouse’, plus the further r-stems, Sanskrit nár- ‘man’, Latin uxor 
‘wife’ and mu/ier ‘woman’. In his aim to point out the archaic 
structure of kinship terms, Specht goes on to cite others, súch as 
Latin nepôs ‘nephew’, socrus ‘father/mother-in-law’, anus ‘old 
woman’, and glos ‘sister of the spouse’, as well as Gothic sunus 
‘son’, which he says originally meant ‘descendanť. The gender of 
these is regular, in accordance with the sex of the referent. 

Specht finds archaic inflection also in names of habitation, 
even Greek oľkos m. ‘house, farmsteaď, which he acknowledges 
to be regular while seeing in oľkade ‘homewards’ and in 
trikháikes, ‘the threefold people’ (an epithet of the Dorians) 
indications of earlier consonantal declension, as in the Sanskrit 
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cognate vís- f. ‘people’. Designations of other habitations are 
archaic, súch as that of Sanskrit pur nt. ‘towrľ, which he 
associates with the Lithuanian verb pil tí ‘pile up’, interpreting the 
earlier meaning then as a built up fortification. The word for 
‘house’, as in Sanskrit dám nt., is an old root noun. The 
designation for ‘door’, Sanskrit pl. dvärah, often in the dual 
dvärä(u), is feminine like other súch terms, súch as Cothic haurds 
f., and its later cognates that may be masculine or feminine, e.g. 
Latin forés f. Another archaic household term that is associated 
with worship is Sanskrit barhís nt. ‘sacrificial site (for the gods)’, 
later in cognates simply meaning ‘bolster’. Some of the words for 
‘seat, sitting plače’ are also neuter, e.g. Greek édôlon, Old English 
set/, while others, among them Latin sedés, are feminine. For the 
most part the terms for habitation seem to háve been neuter in 
gender originally. 

The terms for household furnishings were generally 
remodeled, or in Spechťs view replaced, when innovations in súch 
furnishings were introduced. He considers the pine-torch and the 
term for it, as in Greek pháos or phôs nt., an ancient feature of 
Indo-European life. But he finds little evidence for other 
equipment, súch as kitchen utensils so that their classification in 
Pre-Indo-European is unclear. Among those with reflexes in more 
than one dialect are Skt. carú- m. ‘kettle’, and Greek hipnós m. 
‘oven’, which belongs to the thematic declension like Latin änsat 
‘handle, hafť and Sanskrit mánthä f. ‘beater, whisk’. The terms 
for ‘stones used in grinding’, Skt. drsád- f. and grävan m. may 
háve preserved their archaic declensional pattern, and their 
gender may attest to classification as active in Pre-lndo- 
European. The term for ‘awľ, Latin ärä f., follows the vocalic 
declension. Items of household equipment may then háve been 
classified as active in Pre-Indo-European. 

The terms for thongs or other means used in putting 
together garments or filling other súch functions are also archaic, 
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súch as Skt. snávan nt. ‘sinew’ and jyaf. ‘bowstring’; similarly Skt. 
syuman nt. ‘thong, chain’ and its cognates in various formations. 
But the names for clothes háve been lost, though Specht considers 
Skt. dräpí- m. ‘mantle’ a survival, as well as Latin monTle nt. 
‘necklace’. Like the names of utensils, few for apparel may be 
reconstructed for Pre-Indo-European. The language may reflect 
the social situation, for Barber States that “at the end of the 
Neolithic... (one wore only) a plain square of cloth, ...a blanket- 
wrap” (2000: 2). 

Terms related to cultivation that Specht identifies as 
archaic were apparently classed as statíve, as for implements, and 
then maintained as neuters, e.g. Skt. matyá- nt. ‘harrow’, Creek 
laľon nt. ‘sickeľ, au/aks nt. ‘furrow’. Other terms for possessions 
may háve been classed as animate on the basis of their meaning 
as related to personál terms; they maintain archaic inflection, e.g. 
Latin rés f. ‘thing, objecť, merx f. ‘goods’, ops f. ‘power, 
supporť, stirps f. ‘gift, donation’, daps f. ‘feast, banqueť. But the 
designation of the broth or soup that Specht considered a staple 
of Indo-European diét even before bread is neuter in Latin ius and 
in Sanskrit yus, while Latin pulis ‘pottage’ is feminine. And the 
word for sált is masculine, Latin sál, Greek há/s. The words for 
butter and fat, which Specht considers to be archaic because of 
their inflection, were apparently regarded as names of products 
and then classed as inanimate, for example Latin unguen nt. 
‘ointmenť. 

Last, there are only a few terms for weapons that can be 
reconstructed for Proto-Indo-European, let alone Pre-Indo- 
European. Specht sorts out some for which he finds evidence of 
archaic inflection. The small and dubious number may indicate 
that the practices of warfare changed, and with them the terms. 

Specht concludes the section reiterating his position that 
the names for objects in the everyday life of the Indo-Europeans 
had archaic inflection. By scrutinizing the lexicon he has 
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compiled, we determine which objects the speakers assigned 
animate/active gender and which nouns inanimate/stative gender. 

4.5. Verbs: Active and Statíve 

Like nouns, verbs in active languages fall into two large 
classes, active and stative, and in addition a smaller class referred 
to as involuntary. Verbs fall into one of the two other classes by 
their meaning. 

Evidence for súch a verbal systém in early Indo-European 
became clear when Neu distinguished between an Aktivum and a 
Perfectum, largely on the basis of Hittite (1968). The Perfectum 
has as reflex in Hittite the /7/-conjugation, which, as would be 
expected for a reflex of stative inflection, has distinctive endings 
only in the singulár, besides an innovative third plurál (cf. 
Lehmann 1993: 218-20). These characteristics are clear as well 
for the perfect in the early dialects, notably Creek and Sanskrit, 
with its separáte perfect systém. (Cf. also Camkrelidze and Ivanov, 
who háve proposed súch a systém for Proto-Indo-European 1995: 
254-67, as well as the bibliography there). 

A relationship between the perfect and the middle has 
long been assumed. Neu provided strong support for the 
assumption by depicting the development of the middle from the 
Perfectum (1 989:1 54). The endings of the stative he reconstructed 
as 1 sg. *-ho, 2 sg. *-tho, 3 sg *-o. These became Hittite *-ha, 
*-tha, *-a, and then by parallelism with the Aktivum suffixed -/to 
yield the attested endings -hai, -thai, -ai. The middle by contrast 
suffixed -ri in Hittite and Luwian. In the other Indo-European 
dialects, the middle endings were modified further by association 
with those of the present/aorist systém, yielding for example 
Greek -mai, -sai, -tai. 

4.5.1. Verbs that are Inflected only in the Active in the Dialects 

Delbruck lists seventeen verbs that háve only active 
inflection and are identified by him as Proethnisch—existing 
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already in the proto-language ( GdrA\ 416-17). All of these háve 
active meaning; some of the cognates differ in their stems, cf. 
Chapter 4.5.3, but that is not of concern here. We may assume 
that their etyma and those of many other active verbs would háve 
been associated with animate subjects in the active stage of the 
language. Among them are: 

Sanskrit átti, Greek édô ‘eať 
Sanskrit bhrjjáti, Greek phrúgô ‘cook’ 

Sanskrit dášati , Greek, dáknô ‘bite’ 

Sanskrit gácchati, Greek, báskô, baínô ‘come’ 

Sanskrit Jívatí\ Greek záô, zôô‘\ ive’ 

Sanskrit sárpati , Greek hérpô ‘creep, glide’ 

These examples may serve to illustrate verbs that formerly 
belonged to the active group and maintained their inflectional 
status in the present/aorist systém as well as their active/animate 
meaning. 

4.5.2. Statíve Verbs Reflected in the Perfect in the Dialects 

Because the perfect and middle developed from the stative 
we might expect that some verbs with stative meanings would be 
maintained in the dialects with inflection in one of these two 
categories rather than in the present/aorist. Súch verbs háve long 
been identified. The Cardinal example for the perfect is Sanskrit 
véda , Greek oľda , English wot , the etymon of which had the stative 
meaning ‘having seen > I know’. A few verbs with stative meaning 
háve also been identified as média tantum, inflected only in the 
middle (Delbruck, CdrA\ 417-18). Among these are Sanskrit iste 
‘sits’, šéte ‘lies’, Skt. násate ‘aligns with’; others are attested in 
only one dialect. Yet Identification of súch verbs may inform us of 
roots that were inflected in the stative conjugation of Pre-lndo- 
European. 
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Delbrúck proposes that the perfect had as meaning ‘an 
attained state.’ He supports this conclusion by reviewing a large 
number of meaning classes and the verbs within them in the 
Vedas and Homér ( CdrA\ 178-213). Many of the examples are 
attested also in the present/aorist, so that the verbs in question 
exemplify both active and statíve meaning. In his first group he 
cites verbs that depict psychological States, like Greek pépusmai 
‘[I háve experienced], I know’. Relying heavily on the cognates in 
the Vedas, he finds difficulty with Greek mémona ‘think, desire’, 
Latin memini ‘remember’, Gothic marí ‘háve in minď, because 
Grassmann gave as basic meaning of the root * man- ‘recollecť, 
i.e. a single way of thinking. Similarly, he is concerned about 
Sanskrit dádharsa ‘háve taken courage, am confidenť, beside 
Gothic gadars ‘dare’ and Greek tetharsékasi ‘they are confidenť. 
But there is no question that the perfects in this group represent 
States, including a second sub-group that Delbriick lists under the 
title: ‘joy, sorrow, fear, anger’. Among these is Greek gégétha 
‘rejoice’ and akákhemai ‘am troubleď, with Gothic ôg ‘I fear’ as 
cognate. 

In the second group Delbrúck deals with verbs that 
indicate bodily States, súch as ‘be satisfieď. Here he lists Skt. 
tätrpäna ‘satisfieď, the meaning also of Homeric kekórémaľ, cf. 
also kékmeka ‘am exhausteď, bébrľtha ‘weighted down’. The 
third group consists of the meanings ‘stand, sit, lie’; Vedie tastháu 
he defines as ‘has placed himself and now is standing’, the samé 
meaning as Greek héstéka. Among his other groups are verbs for 
‘rest’, e.g. Sanskrit raräbha ‘rests on’; for ‘possess’, e.g. Sanskrit 
äša ‘possesses’; for ‘hold’, e.g. Sanskrit vivyäca ‘holds’; for 
‘flourish’, e.g. Sanskrit tutäva ‘prospers’; for ‘show oneself’, e.g. 
Sanskrit dádrše, verbs of completed movement, Sanskrit jágäma 
‘he came and is presenť; of resounding, e.g. Greek bébrukhe 
‘bellows’ etc. (4: 184-205). While these verbs generally háve 
present/aorist forms beside them, it may be useful to analýze 
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them and others of súch groups thoroughly for insights into the 
uses of their etyma in Pre-Indo-European. 

4.5.3. Statíve Verbs Reflected in the Middle in the Dialects 

In his section of ‘middle only’ verbs, Delbruck States that 
many háve added active forms, so that their earlier status is not 
clear. As noted above, few háve cognates in other dialects, like 
Sanskrit äste with a cognate in Greek héstai ‘sits’, Sanskrit šéte 
with Greek keítai ‘lies’. He finds a number of verbs that occur only 
in the middle in Homér, but later develop active forms as well; 
among these are agáľomai ‘boasť, térsomai ‘become dry’, 
théromai ‘become warm’, púthomai ‘roť. As is clear from their 
translations, among these are verbs corresponding to adjectives. 
Because active languages characteristically include statives with 
adjectival meaning as verbs rather than as adjectives in a separáte 
class, these verbs may well háve been stative. 

In Delbruck’s second subset he plačeš verbs that depict 
human processes, often involuntary, súch as Greek agállomai 
‘boasť, Sanskrit párdate, Greek pérdetai ‘farts’, Greek púthomai 
‘roť. Among contrasts he cites Sanskrit smáyate ‘smiles 
(bashfully), blushes’ versus the active hásati' laughs’. In his third 
subset he plačeš verbs of movement, distinguishing between 
active movement and the state of being in motion, as for Sanskrit 
vépate ‘is in swinging motion, trembles’ and Greek phébomai 
‘flee’. In his fourth subset he plačeš verbs that indicate psycho- 
logical States, súch as Sanskrit módate ‘rejoices’ and Greek 
khôomai ‘am angry’. In his last subset he puts a number of verbs 
of different meanings, and concludes with a statement on the 
distinction between the active and middle. He sees the active as 
indicating that a person is doing something, while the middle 
indicates a process in which a person is simply taking part. He 
adds that it may be difficult to distinguish between the use of 
comparable forms in the two inflections, súch as ásti and äste ‘is 
sitting’; but he suggests that the middle form indicates more 
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intensive participation by the subject. Through use of the middle, 
the involvement of the subject is emphasized for some verbs but 
for others the effect on the subject. 

Delbruck’s analysis of the middle and of the statíve 
meaning of verbs inflected only in it finds support in Hittite. For 
example, Hittite k i- is inflected only in the middle, and has the 
statíve meaning ‘to be lying’ (Tischler 1980: 568-69). Similarly, 
*es- is inflected in the middle, with the meaning ‘to be seateď, as 
in Hittite (cf. Neu 1974: line 79; Puhvel 1984: 291-300): 

apas=a peran=mit kunnaz esari 
he=but before=me to-right takes-a-seat 
‘But he sits down before me to the right.’ 

On the other hand, Hittite ar~ ‘stanď has adopted middle 
inflection and thereupon statíve meaning, as in aranda ‘they 
remain standing’ (Neu 1970: 11), while its cognate forms in the 
other dialects háve active inflection and meaning, e.g. Creek 
órnumi ‘stand up, arise’ (see Puhvel 1984: 104-08, esp. 107; G/l 
1995: 256). And *es- ‘be’ is inflected with present endings, e.g. 
esmi ‘I am’, as in the other dialects, but maintains its statíve 
meaning (Puhvel 1984: 285-91). 

The gradual change of the active language verb systém 
then led to innovations that do not always reflect the early 
situation. Detailed examination of individual verbs in the various 
dialects, as illustrated by Puhvel (1984: 107-08), is required to 
account for their inflection and meaning. 

4.6. Involuntary Verbs 

Treatments of Proto-Indo-European and the dialects háve 
long included sections on impersonal verbs. While inflected in the 
third person and accordingly treated as impersonal, they are also 
characteristic in their meanings. They fall into three classes: 
references to natural phenomena, like the weather; reference to 
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psychological States or conditions; expressions of necessity, 
obligation, capability (Wackernagel 1926: 1 13-19). Similarly Bauer 
distinguishes between those verbs that refer to “emotional, 
physical and mental situations” and those that “convey modality, 
expressing necessity, possibility, and so forth” (1 998: 97). 

The data are without dišpute. Among examples in various 
languages are Avestan snaéžaiti, Greek neíphei, Latin ningit ‘it is 
snowing’; Greek húei, Latin pluit' it is raining’; Sanskrit stanáyati, 
Latin tonat ‘it is thundering’; Sanskrit tápati ‘it is hoť; väti ‘(the 
wind) is blowing’. While these are attested chiefly without 
subjects, as early as Homér the clause Zeus húei \s found. On the 
basis of súch clauses with an overt subject, it has been suggested 
that in earlier times a god was included as subject. Even Delbruck 
is sympathetic to this view in the Grundriss (5:27) after presenting 
these verbs earlier as impersonal without a subject (1 888: 4). With 
our knowledge of active languages, we regard this suggestion as 
the result of Romantic reconstruction of Indo-European culture; 
we assume instead that they were always impersonals in the early 
language and without an overt subject. 

The impersonal construction is also found in Italic and 
Celtic forms with -r, súch as curritur ‘one runs’, itur ‘one goes’; 
Zimmer interpreted these forms as modifications of older currur, 
iur with which the process of running or going is reported. He 
supported his interpretation by pointing to preservation of the 
older form in Umbrian ier ‘ goes’ (Zimmer 1890: 244, Lehmann 
1993: 220). There then can be no question of the impersonal 
status of these verbs in the early dialects as residues from the 
active situation in Pre-Indo-European. 

In múch the samé way, impersonal verbs referring to 
psychological States are attested. To illustrate their centrál 
position in Latin, Wackernagel points out that even “elementary 
students learn piget, pudet, paenitet, miseret, and others that 
express a feeling or serve to indicate thoughts that come to us” 
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(1925: 1 16-17). Among examples are Creek dokeľ moi ‘it seems 
to me', mélei moi'W. troubles me’, Latin me piget' it disgusts me’, 
me pudet ‘I am ashameď, eos paenitebat ‘they were sorry’, me 
miseret‘\ pitý’, eum taedet 1 he is disgusteď. As the translation of 
Greek dokeľ moi with the impersonal ‘it seems’ indicates, 
impersonal expressions are often found today beside those in the 
early Indo-European languages. Handbooks commonty list 
expressions like Germán es schneit ‘it is snowing’ and, similarly, 
English ‘if you please’ beside Latin p/acet. 

Among impersonal expressions of necessity, obligation or 
capability, handbooks cite forms súch as Greek deľ ‘it is 
necessary’, Latin Ucet ‘it is allowed, you may’ and potest ‘it is 
possible’. This set of expressions forms a distinct class in 
Germanic that is known as modal auxiliaries, or as preterite- 
presents. The term refers to the use of preterite forms with 
present meanings — actually stative meanings as the result of 
previous action, súch as Germán ich kann, wir kônnen ‘l/we are 
able’ based on the root *gnô- ‘know’, so that the basis of the 
expression is ‘I háve come to know > I am able’ (Prokosch 1939: 
187-93). 

Comparable in construction with use of a third person verb 
is the way of expressing possession that mušt be reconstructed 
for Proto-Indo-European and Pre-Indo-European, as in the Latin 
mih i est construction. Súch expressions differ among the Indo- 
European languages. Indo-lranian uses ‘be’ with the genitíve in 
contrast with the use of the dative in Celtic and Latvian as in Latin. 
And, for the most part, verbs with similar meanings háve been 
introduced, súch as Greek ékhô ‘hold, possess’, Gothic haban a 
cognate of Latin capere ‘seize’. Since we cannot reconstruct a verb 
for ‘háve’, we propose that a construction like the Latin mihi est 
‘to me is, I háve’ was the regular pattern in Proto-Indo-European, 
and that it was replaced with a transitive verb as the languages 
became accusative (G/l 1995: 250-51, Lehmann 1 993: 149). 
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Other uses of impersonal expressions háve received 
considerable comment, especially that of the so-called impersonal 
passive. They provide further indication of the retention of 
sentence patterns from the active stage of Indo-European. At that 
stage, agents comparable to subjects were loosely associated with 
verbs, as were complements comparable to objects. Residues of 
súch expressions continued to be used with verbs that were 
inflected with the stative marker *-r, an affix that came to be used 
especially in Latin and Celtic in the passive, resulting in passive 
constructions without overt subjects. 

4. 7 . Centrifugal and Centripetal Uses of Verbs 

Active languages háve no passive. Where passives are 
found in the Indo-European dialects, they háve developed chiefly 
from the middle. Expressions like ‘it was rising (with reference to 
itself)’ came to mean ‘it was raiseď. When explicit subjects were 
required as Proto-Indo-European became an accusative language, 
the passive developed as a separáte verbal category. The varying 
forms in the dialects support this conclusion on the late 
development of the passive. 

Although they háve no passive, active languages may 
include forms with a semantic contrast that has been labeled 
centrifugal and centripetal. The category may be referred to as 
one of voice, since it compares with the active/middle contrast; 
but in accordance with terminology used for Caucasian languages 
it is better referred to as version. To illustrate the contrast, Klimov 
cites súch pairs as to deplore and to weep , to put down and to tie 
down (1977: 316) in which the contrast is, however, expressed by 
means of different lexical items. Expressions like deplore and put 
down involve some complement in addition to the subject, so that 
centrifugal force is implied; on the other hand, expressions like 
weep zná h'e down involve only the subject, so that the action may 
be considered centripetal. 
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Verbs from a root with súch contrasts in meaning háve 
long been documented in the dialects. For example, from the root 
*a/~, Latín has a present a/ô, alere , a/ui, alitum ‘nourish, supporť 
comparable to Old Irish a/im ‘nourish’. On the other hand, Gothic 
a/an, ô/, and its Old English counterpart háve the meaning to 
‘grow up’, while the Old Icelandic cognate a/a, ó/ has the samé 
meaning as the Latin. As another example, Sanskrit duháti from 
the root *dheugh- means ‘to milk’ while its Old Icelandic cognate 
duga means ‘to be of use’. And from the root *nem~, Greek némô 
has the meaning ‘distribute’ while the Germanic cognates súch as 
Gothic niman, Germán nehmen háve the meaning ‘také’. 

We might well expect the contrast between centrifugal and 
centripetal to be indicated morphologically in early Indo- 
European, as it is in many active languages. Súch possibilities for 
formal marking in Pre-Indo-European will be discussed below. 
Here we may mention that Joachim in her excellent monograph 
lists the Sanskrit root duh ‘milk’ among the verbs with two 
present forms, an athematic as in dógdhi and a thematic form 
with weak gráde of the root in duháti (1 978: 95; cf. Pokorný 1959: 
271). While both the transitive and the intransitive meanings of 
‘milk’ are attested for the two Sanskrit formations, at an earlier 
time súch differences in stems formed from roots may háve been 
the means to distinguish centrifugal and centripetal meanings. 
However these meanings were expressed, the verbs made from 
the roots with them, súch as *a/~, *dheugh~, and *nem~, would 
háve generalized one of the two meanings when the languages 
changed from active to accusative structure. This process is 
comparable to the selection in a given dialect of one of the two 
nouns signifying fire, water, and so on. 

4.8. Partie les 

The elements corresponding to the third ciass of words, 
which are referred to as particles in active language, háve been 
treated at length in the handbooks. Brugmann, with reference to 
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previous treatments beginning with Bopp, States that the 
designations adverb, preposition and particle are used variously 
and that these classes of words cannot be precisely distinguished 
from one another {Gdr. 2.2: 667ff., 758). He goes on to say that 
this is true formally, so that in applying the term adverb, which he 
also uses, many grammarians include the particles and 
prepositions. He adds that prepositions are often referred to as 
postpositions because of their position after nouns, but he prefers 
the term preposition regardless of its position. The difficulty is 
now settled by the use of adposition as the cover term. 

Brugmann treated the particles proper in connection with 
his discussion of the uses of forms of the verb (Gdr.2. 3:969-1009 
with many references to earlier publications). But he also treated 
adverbs in the narrower sense in great detail for their form and 
meaning ( Gdr.2.2. 670-752), followed by a brief discussion of 
their syntax ( Gdr.2.2 : 753-58). He added to this section an even 
longer discussion of prepositions for their form and use ( Gdr.2.2\ 
758-930). While Delbruck noted that it was not possible to 
distinguish sharply between adverbs, prepositions and particles 
{Gdr.3\536), he went on to deal first with adverbs proper and then 
with the other two classes (Gdr.3\ 536-774). We may conclude that 
the earlier situation in which the three classes were not 
distinguished persisted for some time into Proto-Indo-European. 

In múch the samé way, Hirt in his third volume defines 
particles as ‘uninflected elements of the language súch as 
conjunctions, prepositions, adverbs’ (/Gr. 3: 9-20). After listing the 
shortest that cannot be further analyzed, he treats the 
prepositions; these he describes as “adverbs that are íittached 
partly to nouns, partly to verbs as preverbs. ... The genuine 
prepositions are very old particles that are not combined with the 
nominative, genitíve or dative but only with the accusative, 
locative, ablative and instrumental. But they do not govern these 
cases; they merely are attached to them as supplements" {/Gr. 3: 
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1 5). That is to say, the class of particles that he proposes for the 
early stage is comparable to those in active languages. In the 
course of time then some of the Pre-Indo-European particles 
developed into the ‘genuine prepositions’ that indicated 
relationships of adjoining nouns in sentences. 

Moreover, in the following chapter, at the štart of his 
section on the relative, interrogative/indefinite and demonstrative 
pronouns, Hirt States that the stems of these pronouns 
correspond almost completely to the particles listed earlier (IGr. 3: 
25). He then concludes that these pronouns developed from 
inflected particles. Brugmann expressed the samé view in the 
Grundriss (2.2: 311). This assumption permits us to reconstruct 
both the uses of particles in Pre-Indo-European and to depict the 
origin of these pronouns. 

4.9. The Particles Proper 

In accordance with the presentations of Brugmann, 
Delbruck and Hirt, as well as their predecessors, we reconstruct a 
class of particles for Pre-Indo-European. Descriptions of Proto- 
Indo-European and the early dialects identify and describe a large 
number of them (Brugmann, Gdr. 2.3/2: 964-1009, with many 
references, and Hirt, /Gr.3: 9-20). Delbruck also treats particles of 
the early dialects in various publications. In the last chapter of his 
second volume on syntax he lists those that cannot be derived 
from inflectional forms ( GdrA : 497-540), distinguishing further 
between emphasizing and negatíve particles. 

A longer section in Delbruck’s first volume (Gdr.3: 643- 
774) treats prepositions and preverbs; he maintains the label 
preposition, even though he recognizes that they stood after 
nouns in early Sanskrit. While he uses the two labels ‘preposition’ 
and ‘preverb,’ he States that it was the earlier function of 
‘prepositions’ to specify more closely the meaning of verbs. In this 
use they preceded the verb, which he recognized as final in the 
sentence. Nouns would háve preceded súch so-called preposi- 
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tions and the verb. In time, then, those prepositions may háve 
come to be associated with nouns in phrases and placed before 
them when the languages became VO, or alternately they may 
háve become prefixed to the verb. Accordingly, the elements that 
Delbriick calls prepositions correspond to the particles of active 
languages. Together with the items he called particles, they make 
up a large class of uninflected elements that specified the 
meaning of elements of the sentence as well as interrelationships 
among sentences (cf. Chapter 5, Sections 6-8). 

Here we list some particles that háve been reconstructed, 
treating them in four groups in accordance with their functions. 
They will be discussed further in the chapters on derivational and 
inflectional morphology. In his work on the syntax of Indo- 
European, besides the two negatíve particles IE *mé and *ne, 
Delbruck singled out seven that he said were classified as adverbs 
or conjunctions in antiquity ( Gdr.3: 497-540). The first five are 
‘emphatic particles,’ and stand after the word emphasized: PIE *é, 
Skt. gha, ha, hí, sma\ the last two are the conjunctions ca ‘and’ 
and vä ‘or’. In his treatment of Sanskrit syntax (1888) he included 
these among the four groups that he arranged by their plače in 
the sentence. His first group includes six that stand after the 
relevant word, súch as ca ‘and’. His second group includes those 
that tend to stand after the first word in the sentence, súch as ha. 
His third group includes those that may stand initially, súch as 
ápi. For all of these, he assumes the representation of emphasis. 
The last group includes the negatíve particles. 

In Hittite the particles are enclitic, and are arranged in a 
specific order. Those indicating sequence of clauses stand first, -a 
‘and’ and -ma ‘buť. They are followed by the particle indicating 
quotation -wa(r), and this by the enclitic pronouns and the 
reflexive -za. Finally there may be particles indicating location, 
etc., e.g. -kan, ~šan(j. Friedrich 1960: 147-54) as in the sentence 
(153): 
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n=as=san ŠA d U CIŠ ŠÚ.A asäsi 

ptc he her on weather-god chair he-seats 

‘and he seats her on the chair of the weather-god.’ 

Attempts háve been made to determine their uses more precisely, 
but with little agreement (cf. Puhvel 1: 218 et passim). The 
following sentence from the Old Hittite Storm Rituál (Neu 1970: 
20) illustrates the use of ašta, which is comparable to that of an 
and apa in Old Hittite. 

2.25 LUGAL-uš QA-TAM dai ta=ašta para udai 
king hand takes and ... out brings 
‘The king takes it in his hand and brings it out.’ 

By generál interpretation, these particles indicate some kind of 
movement. 

Rather than assembling a list of particles as súch, 
Brugmann brought together thirty-seven under the label 
‘preposition (postposition)’, which he defines as an adverb that 
stands in an especially close relation to a verb or to a čase or to 
an adverb that seems to be dependent on it ( Gdr.2.2: 758-59, 
792-919). Hirt lists twenty-seven (/Gr. 3: 17-19) under the samé 
label, besides his twenty-seven particles (/Gr. 3: 11-14). Brugmann 
examines three functions of ‘prepositions’: as adverbials or 
preverbs (Gdr. 2.2: 764-75); as adnominals (775-91); in nominal 
compounds (791-92). These functions correspond to the uses of 
particles in active languages, so that we may conclude that they 
were maintained from Pre-Indo-European. 

We may také examples of these uses from Brugmann’s 
treatment of *anti, *anta ‘opposite one, beyond, along’ ( Gdr.2.2: 
803-05). It is found in Sanskrit only as an adverb, as in: 
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šátrum ánti ná vindasi 

enemy ... not you-find 

‘You do not find an enemy before you.’ 

In Greek, Latín, and Germanic, its cognates are found as preverbs, 
although Brugmann wonders whether this use may not be 
dialectal because there are few cognates of súch compounds from 
dialect to dialect. He cites verbs like Homeric Greek anti-títhémi 
‘plače before’. 

As adpositions, reflexes of *anti may govern the accusative 
or the genitíve, as in the following Homeric and Gothic sentences: 

soi dé theo'i tônď anťi khárin menoeikéa doTen {Hiad 23.650) 
you ptc gods this for grace desired may-they-give 
‘May the gods repay you for this according to your wishľ 


usgagg and wigansjah fathos [Luke 14:23) 
go-out along roads and pathways 
‘Go out along the roads and pathways!’ 

Similar uses may be found for the other particles that also 
function as adpositions, súch as *apo ‘from, away’, as in Gothic 
af. 


jah lausei uns af bamma ubilin (MatthewbA 3) 
and free us from the evil 
‘And deliver us from eviľ 

From the examples, we may conclude that the patterns for the 
uses of particles in Pre-Indo-European were maintained. In the 
earlier language they would háve remained distinct, and not háve 
been attached to verbs or to nouns in compounds. And as noted 
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above, they would háve indicated the relationships of nouns and 
of verbs. 

In the dialects, the reflexes of Pre-Indo-European particles 
became even more specific, as Denniston has shown in his 
extensive analysis of the Greek particles (1954). Among them he 
identifies emphatic use, as for ge, de, responsive use as for men 
and de, resumptive use, as for de, dé and oun, and apodotic use, 
that is, included in the apodosis of a conditional sentence, as for 
allá (xxxvii-xlii). As these characterizations may indicate, particles 
that háve not become prepositions, adverbs or conjunctions háve 
generál meanings that indicate the mood of the speaker. 

Anaphoric or Deictic: 

* i, of which reflexes are attested only in compounds and 
inflectional elements, e.g. Latin i-bi ‘here’. The basic meaning it 
conveyed in accordance with Brugmann’s classification was 
generál deixis. While it also expressed /-deixis, Brugmann 
assumed this meaning to be secondary (1904b: 37). 

*se/so ‘this’ and *te/to ‘thať: These háve reflexes in the 
definite articles of Greek and Gothic, ho and sa, tó and b at a. *50 is 
also attested as the independent particle sa in Sanskrit with the 
meaning ‘here’, and té in Lithuanian with the meaning ‘there’. 
Both háve the generál deixis meaning of Brugmann’s first group. 

*ke ‘here, hither’, as in Lithuanian šis and Gothic himma 
‘this’, conveyed /-deixis, as illustrated by Latin ce-do ‘hither with 
it, give it here’ and /ľ/c‘here’. 

*u, with an independent reflex in Sanskrit, as well as in 
compounds, súch as Latin u-bi ‘there’: The basic meaning it 
conveyed was j/Oíy-deixis, as in Avestan ava- ‘that one’ and the 
Sanskrit pronoun asaú ‘thať. 

*/e conveyed distal deixis, as assumed on the basis of 
Latin i/-/e ‘thať and alius ‘other’ (Brugmann, Gdr. 2.2: 340-41). 

In addition to the two particles with distal deixis that are 
reconstructed partly on the basis of demonstratives, Brugmann 
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cites *ne, as in Thessalian Greek tó-ne ‘this here’ (1904b: 82- 
11 5). He takes distal deixis to be its early meaning on the basis of 
cognates like Sanskrit anyá-h ‘otheľ, and Armenian ter-n ‘the 
gentleman there’ among other evidence (Gdr. 2.2: 335-39). 

Another particle, *dhe, *dbi, may be reconstructed on the 
basis of Sanskrit kú-ha and Greek pó-thi ‘where’. Its meaning 
may háve been an indication of location. 

Conjunctional: 

* k" e ‘and’. Its reflexes are widely attested as a postposed 
particle with this meaning, as in Sanskrit ca, Greek te, Latin que. 

*we ‘or’. Its reflexes are also widely attested with this 
meaning as in Sanskrit vä, Greek é-wéand Latin -ve. 

*de may be reconstructed, though it is found only in Greek 
as in dé ‘buť. 

*bhe and *bhé also háve simple reflexes only in Greek, i.e. 
phe ' as’; it is also proposed that they are the basis of the Gothic 
adverbial suffix as in ubilaba ‘evilly’. 

Negatíve (and Interrogative): 

* ne ‘noť has reflexes that are attested widely as in 
Sanskrit na, Latin ne, Gothic ni. We assume that it may also háve 
been used finally in sentences to indicate a question, as is Latin 
non-ne. 

*mé ‘noť was presumably used in prohibitions, as are its 
reflexes Sanskrit mä, Greek me. 

Asseverative and Emphatic: 

*é, *ô háve reflexes that are attested in Sanskrit ä, an 
asseverative particle, and Greek é ‘indeeď, as well as in 
compounds like Greek é-dé ‘and’. The short variant e may be the 
source of the augment in Indo-lranian, Greek and Armenian 
(Brugmann 1 904b: 119). 

*/"has a reflex in Sanskrit 7-drs ‘súch a one’, Greek oútos-T 
‘this man’, Gothic sa-ei ‘he who’ and may be the source of the 
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genitíve feminine -T suffix, as in Latin lúpi ‘of the wolf (Hirt 
/Gr.3.112). 

*ge has a reflex in Greek ge ‘indeeď and may be the 
source of the affix in Greek emé-ge, Gothic mik'vne’. 

*ghe/o- has an emphatic reflex in Sanskrit ha. Similarly, 
*ghi has a reflex in Sanskrit hi ‘for’ and in compounds like Greek 
ou-khí' not at alľ. 

V in conjunction with various vowels may háve reflexes in 
Lithuanian Tr ‘and also’, as well as in the Greek particles ar, ra, 
ara. 

Still other particles háve been proposed, but lack 
supporting independent reflexes; the reconstructions are made on 
the basis of elements in derivation and inflection: *e/om, *gwe, 
*tha, *pe , *be. If accepted for Pre-Indo-European, they may háve 
been used as suffixes, like the particles listed above. 

4.9.1. Development of the Particles i and u 

We may survey briefly the development of two of the 
particles, / and u, as derivational and inflectional elements in the 
later language, as well as in independent uses. The particle /was 
maintained by its incorporation in compounds súch as Greek i-dé 
‘and’, Latin i-bi ‘here’, Latin i-ta ‘so’, i-tidem ‘in the samé 
manner’, Sanskrit i-há ‘here’, Sanskrit i-va ‘how’, Sanskrit i-ti 
‘so’, Sanskrit i-d, an emphasizing particle. We háve assumed the 
basic meaning of / as ‘here’; but we may note that in his 
discussion of the verb, Hirt amplifies this to ‘here or now’ {/GrA\ 
11, 98-105, 137), that is to say, the meaning widely credited to 
Kurylowicz, who expressed it with the Latin hic et nunc. 

Hirt’s more extensive treatment finds /added to pronouns, 
e.g. Greek moi, soi, to adverbs, e.g. Greek en/, to nouns as for the 
locative ending, and to other nominal forms. In this treatment he 
points out how in the declension of nouns particles were added to 
t h e i r inflection. That is to say, he indicates how the sparse 
inflection of nouns in Pre-Indo-European was expanded to that 
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reconstructed for Proto-Indo-European and the diaiects. 
Curiously, in his discussion of the primary and secondary endings 
of the verb he is ambivalent, and actually doubtful that -/ was 
added to the secondary endings to form the primary (/čľr.4: 137; 
see also Brugmann Gdr.2.2. 324-35). Subsequently, however, it 
has become generaily held that the so-called secondary endings 
were affixed with -/to form the primary. Summarizing Hirťs 
position, we may point out that he posited an early stage of Indo- 
European in which particles like / were independent elements in 
the sentence. Postposed to nouns and verbs, they specified the 
function of these in sentences. In the course of time, some 
particles became attached to nouns or to verbs, limiting the 
meaning of these in specific ways. The forms in question 
eventually became members of nominal and verbal paradigms. 

The basic meaning of the particle u, 0. has been assumed 
from its reflex in Sanskrit as an emphasizing particle. It may háve 
reflexes in Greek pán-u ‘altogether, very’ and tó-u-to ‘this’ which 
may be equated with Sanskrit tad u tad. The particle was extended 
as in Latin u-bi ‘where’, u-ti ‘thus’, Avestan uiti, Greek é-úte ‘as, 
like’, Sanskrit u-tá ‘also’. In Hirťs view the meanings ‘here’ and 
‘there’ may háve developed for */ and *u from the contrast 
between the etyma of /-A/‘here’ and u-bi ‘there’ (iGr. 3: 11-12; cf. 
also Brugmann, Gdr.2.2 : 341-42). 

In his discussion of determinatives Hirt amplifies his 
treatment of u múch as he did that of i {IGr. 3: 105-08). Pointing 
out again that it was used as an enclitic to emphasize the word it 
follows, he adds that its attachment to specific forms is not 
unexpected, even though it is not used as widely as is i. He finds 
it added to a few particles, e.g. Sanskrit án-u ‘following’, more 
often to pronouns, e.g. Sanskrit asaú ‘that one’, and most 
frequently to nominal forms. Among these he points to locative 
forms like agnaú beside agnís. He also sees it suffixed to nouns 
as in Skt. jänu, Greek gónu, Latin génu , Gothic kniu ‘knee’. 
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Similarly, it is a productive suffix with adjectives, súch as Greek 
okús ‘quick’, hedús ‘sweeť, and others (/ Gr.3\ 106-7). He 
expresses uncertainty about the -u in the third person imperatíve 
forms, súch as Sanskrit bháratu 'let him bear’ (ICr. 4: 141). But in 
his summary comparing the forms with -/ and -u he cites the 
imperatíve among the items to which it was affixed. 

Taking u as an emphatic postposed particle, he assumes 
that like / it was suffixed in various inflections and derivations. His 
summary lists eight pairs of contrasting forms (IGrA\ 11 8). 


PIE so + i = Gothic sai 
PIE to + /= Skt. nom.pl. f. té 
PIE ne + i - Latin m 
Loc. pl. Greek triši 
3rd sg. ind. Sanskrit bhárat-i 
3rd pl. Sanskrit bhárant-i 
PIE k^o + i = Greek poľ 
PIE a + i = Greek ai' if 


so + u = Greek o-u-tos 
to + u = OCSI tu ‘there’ 
ne+u = Sanskrit /7d‘and noť 
Sanskrit trišu 
3rd sg. imper. bhárat-u 
3rd pl. imper. bhárant-u 
PIE k"o + u - Sanskrit ko 
PIE a + u = Greek au ‘again’ 


This presentation of the reflexes of i and u may illustrate 
their uses as independent particles at an early stage of Indo- 
European, and their gradual incorporation into nominal and verbal 
forms. It may require modifications, but the generál view on the 
development of particles to adverbial forms and to uses as 
inflectional and derivational endings is accurate. 

As an example of amplification, we may point to Klein’s 
definitíve monograph on the particle u (1 978), summarized in a 
subsequent article (1997). Through internát analysis of the 
occurrence of u in the Rigveda Klein determined that in its earliest 
uses it was “strictly anaphoric,” and that its “anaphoric 
employment ... preceded its conjunctive value.” The example that 
Klein cites to illustrate its earliest use is Rigveda 5.44.14; after the 
glossed line, I cite his translation (1997: 253). 
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yó jägära tám u šamani yanti 

who is-awake him ptc. songs go 

‘The one who is awake, to that one do the songs go.’ 

Klein’s interpretation of the use of u as anaphoric is more specific 
than Hirťs, although Hirťs term ‘emphatic’ may well háve had an 
equivalent intent. 

In the second part of his important article, Klein discusses 
“the occurrence of the sá/tá pronoun with non-3rd-person 
reference,” giving credit to an article by Jamison on its use “in the 
earliest Vedie language” (1992). Rather than use as a sentence 
connective, Jamison determined it to háve deictic force, as is clear 
especially with imperatives, súch as in the following example, 
Rigveda 6.21.8, cited by Klein and given here with his translation 
(1997: 262): 

6.21.8. ab sá tú šrudhlndra nútanasya / brahmanyatáh 
ptc you hear Indra eurrent formuiator 
‘(Hey there,) do thou listen, O Indra, to the eurrent formuiator.’ 

Klein concludes, after examining uses of its cognates with 
examples in Greek, Latin, and Classical Armenian, that this use of 
sá “represents an archaic retention of the sá/tá pronoun in second 
person deictic employment” (1997: 297). 

Returning to Hirťs discussion of the particles, we may give 
his basic view in translation: “Indo-European se was similarly 
frequent. It does not seem to be attested as a particle, but that is 
deceptive. It remains in the nominative of the demonstrative 
pronoun Greek ho, Gothic sa, Sanskrit sa, which may be translated 
‘that (one)’. We can here see the development of the pronoun; se, 
so is not a pronoun, but simply a particle with the meaning ‘there’ 
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or ‘here’, which we find widely still in Greek and Indie” (/Gr3: 1 3- 
14 ). 

He then cites examples. Once again we find a comparable 
interpretation, with Jamison and Klein examining the texts in 
greater detail and providing an interpretation that is more precise 
than ‘here’, especially in conjunction with an imperatíve. We may 
conclude that Hirt and his predecessors quite rightly recon- 
structed a class of particles, but that details on the uses of 
individual members háve been more accurately determined by 
subsequent research. 

4.9.2. Particles that are the Basis of Adpositions 

After his treatment of the basic particles, Hirt treats the 
adpositions (/Gr. 3: 15-19). He defines them as adverbs that are 
used both with verbs as preverbs and with nouns. Brugmann’s 
definition is simiiar in his introduction to the long section he 
devotes to them (Gdr. 2.2: 758-930). In comparison with Brug¬ 
mann’s thirty-eight particles, Hirt lists twenty-seven. 

Both treat * per- at length, giving various forms and uses 
(Brugmann, Gdr.2.2\ 864-88; Hirt, IGr.lA 8-1 9). Among the forms 
they assume besides per are the Greek preposition perí' arounď, 
Sanskrit parás ‘beyonď, and pro ‘before’ as in Greek and Latin as 
well as with changed reflexes in Irish, Gothic, Lithuanian, Old 
Church Slavonic and Sanskrit. Other reflexes háve suffixes, e.g. 
Greek proti 'over againsť as well as in other dialects, and Latin 
prae ‘before’, among other variants. These could be treated at 
great length, but they may be examined in dictionaries. Of 
primary interest for our purpose is that the various extensions of 
per illustrate how, in late Proto-Indo-European and the dialects, 
particles developed into adpositions. 

4.9.3. Particles that Developed into Adverbs 

After a brief section on adverbs in his early chapter, Hirt 
later devotes an entire chapter to them {IGr.3: 294-306). He here 
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distinguishes four types by their origins, the last two only in the 
dialects after nominal declension has been developed. 

1. Adverbs with special endings not found to mark cases. 

2. Adverbs with endings that are also used for cases. 

3. Adverbs based on adjectives. 

4. Frozen substantives and adjectives. 

In view of the basis of items in types 3 and 4, only etyma of the 
first two classes can be assumed for Pre-Indo-European. 

For the first class Hirt finds dental elements most widely 
used, as in Avestan kudä ‘where’, Greek éntha ‘there’, Sanskrit 
dvídhä ‘twofolď. For the second class he finds elements that 
seem to be similar to čase endings, súch as the -om in Sanskrit 
náktam ‘by nighť, Greek aúrion ‘tomorrow’. He does not consider 
these adverbs to be accusatives of nouns; rather, the suffix 
happens to be equivalent to the accusative ending. Another 
particle, *é, *ô, he equates with the samé ending in the 
instrumental čase, even though the meanings can scarcely be 
interpreted as instrumental, e.g. Greek ánô ‘upwarď, kátô 
‘downwarď, prósô ‘forwarď. He accounts for adverbs with the -ô 
suffix in Latin, e.g. prTmô ‘at firsť, and those with -é in Gothic, 
e.g. hwadre ‘whereto’, as adaptations of nouns in the ablative 
čase. By our view, which wili be presented more fully below in the 
chapters on morphology, the particles found suffixed to these 
adverbs represent their eariy function. Subsequently, as inflection 
was expanded in the nominal systém, some of them were adapted 
to mark specific cases, súch as the ablative. Accordingly, the 
adverbs are reflexes of forms in Pre-Indo-European that were 
earlierthan declensional cases. 

In múch the samé way, particles filled the functions of 
other word classes, súch as pronouns and conjunctions. Used as 
markers, forms of the particles *se/so, *ye/yo, "^e/k^o came to 
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be associated with nouns and in this use they developed 
inflections as they became pronouns. The particles so used, as 
well as the inflections, differ among the dialects, so that the time 
of origin of the resulting pronouns and also of conjunctions is 
clearly well into the Proto-Indo-European periód, as it is also for 
the adpositions. As a result, the lexicon of Proto-Indo-European 
and the dialects came to differ considerably from that of Pre- 
Indo-European. 
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5. Syntax 

5.1. Active Language Syntax in Pre-Indo-European 

Several decades ago a distinction was proposed based on 
the actor complement in languages. In languages where that 
complement is closely connected with the verb, it was referred to 
as the subject, and the language as subject-prominent. When the 
connection is looser, it was referred to as the topic, and the 
language as topic-prominent. The distinction between the two 
types of languages had been proposed by a number of linguists. It 
was most thoroughly treated by Li and Thompson (1976: 457-89; 
see also the other articles in Li ed. 1976). In accordance with this 
approach, I suggested that Proto-Indo-European was a topic- 
prominent language (1976). It is now clear that the characteristics 
ascribed to topic-prominent languages make up a part of the 
characteristics of active languages, as the following discussion 
illustrates. 

Topic-prominent languages may not show morphological 
agreement of nominals with verbal elements in clauses and 
sentences, as is true in subject-prominent languages like Latin, 
e.g. Caesar’s opening words in his Callic Wars\ 

Gallia est omnis divisa in partes tres... 

Gaul is all divided in parts three 

‘Gaul taken as a whole is divided into three parts...’ 

While súch syntactic devices are characteristic of the later Indo- 
European dialects, in many early texts selectional relations 
between subject and verb may not be formally indicated. In the 
following line, Odyssey 10:397, for example, hékastos is in the 
singulár though aligned with a plurál verb: 
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égnčsan dé m’ ekeínoi éphun ť en khersin hékastos 
they-knew but me they they-grew ptc on hands each-one 
‘But they knew me and they each clung to my hands.’ 

Schwyzer cites others (1950: 638-40), including what he cails a 
Paradebeispiel or a model example, Hiad 2:278: 

hôs phásan hé plethus 
thus they-spoke the multitude 
‘Thus the multitude spoke.’ 

Similarly, J. Friedrich cites examples of lack of congruence in 
Hittite (1960: 115-18), as in his example linking a plurál noun 
with a singulár verb among others that he cites: 

hewes kisa ‘Rainstorms begin(s)’ 

We assume that súch patterns are residues from the active 
language syntax of Pre-Indo-European. 

Moreover, as in active languages, elements of topic- 
prominent languages may be accompanied by partides that 
indicate their semantic relationships. As the following example 
from Ľahu illustrates, topics typically are initial in their clause, but 
unlike subjects may not háve an overt relationship with the verb 
(Li and Thompson 1 976: 462): 

ho Ď na-qhô yi ve yi 

elephant topic-ptc trunk long ptc declarative marker 

‘As for elephants, trunks are long.' 

= ‘Elephants háve long trunks.’ 

In view of the semi-independent status of topics, topic-prominent 
languages do not include reflexivization or passivization. 
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When the distinction between subject- and topic- 
prominent languages was proposed, active languages were not yet 
widely known. As may topic-prominent languages, active 
languages lack overt morphological ties between nominal and 
verbal elements, as well as reflexivization and passivization. Even 
more important, syntactic relationships corresponding to those 
between actors and verbs are based on semantic criteria, the 
alignment of animate nouns and verbs on the one hand, of 
inanimate nouns and verbs on the other. 

In one of his brilliant observations, Meillet ascribed these 
traits to Indo-European. He characterized its syntax as lacking 
government of one word by another (1937: 355-70). Rather, in 
his view, the form of each word is determined by its semantic 
function in the sentence. In support of this analysis he cited lliad 
9:656-7, where a plurál verb is preceded by the singulár hekástos 
(1937: 360): 

hoi dé hekástos helôn dépas amphikúpellon 
they but each taking cup two-handled 
speísantes para néas ísan pálin 

making-libation along ships they-went back 
'But each of them, taking a two-handled cup, 
went back along the ships, making libations.’ 

In addition, Meillet pointed out that prepositions and 
preverbs are attested as independent elements in Indo-lranian, 
Baltic, Celtic, Germanic and Latin, as well as in Homeric Greek, 
which he illustrated among other examples with pros in lliad 
5:632: 


ton kaí Tlepolemos próteros pros muthon éeipen 
him and Tlepolemos first towards word spoke 
‘And to him Tlepolemos first directed his speech.’ 
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As these examples show, syntactic patterns are found in 
the early texts that are characteristic of active languages. We 
assume that they are residues from Pre-Indo-European. Other 
patterns as exemplified below support this assumption, and 
provide materiál for reconstructing the syntax of Pre-lndo- 
European. 

5.2. Basic Word Orderin the Sentence 

A hundred and twenty years ago Delbruck summed up the 
“traditional” or basic word order of Proto-Indo-European in his 
monograph on word order in the Qatapatha-Brähmana ((7# 1 878: 

1 3). In simple sentences the verb is final, and the subject is initial. 
If the sentence includes an accusative object, it stands directly 
before the verb; another noun that may be included, as in the 
dative, precedes it. Among examples he cited is the following, QB 
1.7.1.1 (1878: 25): 

sá vaí parnagäkháyä vatsän apa karoti 
he ptc parna-branch calves off does 
‘He drives off the calves with a parna branch.’ 

The following example from the Rigveda illustrates the preposed 
use of a genitive, with the samé order of complements, 8.48.8.4: 

mä no aryó anukämám pára däh 
not us of-foe desire away give 
‘Do not abandon us because of the desire of our foe.’ 

In keeping with verb-final order, adpositions follow the substan- 
tive they govern, as in (7^8.2.4.19: 

tásmäd mádhyam práti pa^úr varísthah. 
therefore middle toward animal thickest 
‘Therefore an animal is thickest near its middle.’ 
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Although Delbruck did not discuss explicitly the comparison of 
inequality construction, in his treatment of adjectival comparison 
he cited examples in which the štandard in the ablative precedes 
the adjective, e.g. ( GdrA\ 216-17): 

ghrtät svädľyah 
ghee-from sweeter 
‘sweeter than ghee’ 

As these three Cardinal government constructions illustrate, the 
structure of the language was verb-final or OV. 

In accordance with that structure, adjectives stand before 
substantives, e.g. dáksinam jänu ‘the right knee’, as do genitives, 
e.g. devánäm hótä ‘the priest of the gods’. Delbruck did not deal 
in his monograph of 1878 with compound sentences, but in the 
third part of his comparative syntax he stated that the relative 
clause often precedes the main clause (Cdr.S: 299-300), as in the 
Rigveda 3:53.21: 

yám u dvismás tám u pränó jahätu 
whom ptc we-hate him ptc breath may-it-leave 
‘May the breath leave him whom we hate.’ 

Like the principál government structures, the basic agreement 
structures then are in accordance with verb-final syntax (cf. also 
Lehmann 1993: 203-5). 

And while Delbruck did not discuss particles in his 
monograph of 1 878, he concluded its principál part by stating 
that enclitic words are placed as close as possible to the 
beginning of the sentence. His final sentence reads: ‘The enclitic 
is drawn as by a magnet to the most strongly accented word in 
the sentence, and that is the firsť (1878:48). This statement may 
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be considered an early form of Wackernageľs law (Wackernagel 
1892). 

Before concluding this section we may point out that 
Delbruck assumes ‘occasionaľ word order as well, which now is 
referred to as marked. For it he proposed as basic rule: ‘every part 
of speech that is to be emphasized moves forwarď (1 878:1 3). The 
third stanza of the Soma hymn, Rigveda 8:48, provides a good 
example; Macdonell accounted for the verb initial order as 
reflecting “the mental exaltation produced by drinking Soma” 
(1917: 156): 

ápäma sómam; am'rtä abhQma; 

we-have-drunk Soma immortal we-have-become 
áganma jyóti r; ávidäma devän. 

we-have-gone light we-have-found gods 
‘We háve drunk Soma; we háve become immortal; 
we háve gone to the light; we háve found the gods.’ 

The passage is also of interest for Pre-Indo-European syntax in 
the use of the accusative with an intransitive verb in the third 
clause. 

In supporting his assumption of verb-final structure from 
the Indo-lranian documents, Delbruck in his monograph on the 
Qatapatha-Brähmana only compared early Latin word order. But in 
later publications he cited copiously from the other dialects as 
well, especially from Greek. Syntactic studies in the following 
years háve supported his conclusion about the word order of 
Proto-Indo-European. Hittite texts rigorously observe it. And the 
Celtic inscriptions of Spain do, as well as the early texts of many 
other dialects. It is therefore clear that, in syntax, both Proto- 
Indo-European and Pre-Indo-European were O V (cf. Lehmann 
1995: 22-26). 
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5.3. Complex Sentences; the Use of Participles and 
Other Non-finite Verb Forms 

After his chapter on the simple sentence in the seventh 
volume of his Indo-European grammar, Hirt discussed at length 
its extension by means of participles and gerundives (/Cr.7: 80- 
100). He provided copious examples, especially from Greek, which 
in his view shows ‘how crisp and compact a language can become 
through use of participles and how the participles can express a 
very great deal for which later times use subordinate clauses’ 
(/ Gr.7 : 83). He listed six constructions to which they correspond: 
relative clauses; conditional clauses; concessive clauses; time 
expressions; purpose clauses; any actual situation. Illustrations of 
some of these are given below. As an example of the last Hirt 
cited from Herodotus 5:24; 

eu epoíésas apikómenos 

well you-have-done coming 
‘lt is good that you háve come.’ 

In spite of his many excellencies, Hirt did not examine 
languages outside the Indo-European family. For him, early and 
unusual constructions are relics of the language of prehistórie 
times. That language in his view was highly nominal (cf. IGr.7\ 10- 
11). While he did not know Agreement languages, his 
reconstructions of the early stage of Proto-Indo-European, and 
his explanations of various forms and their uses, virtually identify 
the early language as active. For example, he found the origin of 
the third plurál present indicative in the participle. In support of 
this conclusion he compared the ‘nominative singulár neuter of 
the participle Sanskrit júhvat and the nominative plurál juhvatí 
with the third plurál juhvatí {IGrJA l,fn.l). Presumably a sentence 
in the early language might consist of a subject followed by a 
form of the participle. In time, by Hirťs view, this participle came 
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to be regarded as a finite form and provided the third plurál form 
of the verbal paradigm in the present indicative. While this 
participle may háve been adopted into the verbal paradigm, many 
other participles are still prominent in the early texts to express 
subordination. 

5.3.1. Participles in OV Languages 

In considering the participles in the early Indo-European 
dialects we may compare the use of non-finite forms in current 
verb-final languages. For Turkish, Lewis identified participles, 
verbal nouns, and also gerunds, which he quickly distinguished 
from those in Latin, because the Turkish are adverbial and similar 
to participles in the early Indo-European dialects (1967: 1 58-92). 
Brief examples may illustrate the three types of non-finite forms 
in Turkish. 

In an illustration of the first, the participle ending in -ecek 
modifies the following noun (1 967: 1 60). 

^ocuk, okula gidecek kadar buyuktur 
child to-school going extent big-is 
‘The child is big enough to go to school.’ 

The following illustrates the use of verbal nouns (1 967: 1 68) 

bunu yapmak-ta beis gôrmedi 
this to-do -in harm he-not-saw 
‘He saw no harm in doing this.’ 

The following illustrates the use of gerunds (1 967: 1 74). 

eve bir kilometer kala benzin bitmi;; 
to-house one kilometer remaining gasoline finished 
‘The gasoline ran out when we were one kilometer 
from the house.’ 
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Similar examples could be cited from Japanese. Its verb 
systém includes two non-finite forms ending in -/'and -fethat are 
used in non-finite clauses in lengthy sentences; one of these 
often concludes all clauses but the final, as do iri and nari in the 
example below. As an illustration Sansom cited a “passage, taken 
haphazard from a modern book,” of which only the beginning and 
end of the eighty-eight words are given here (1 928: 325). 

Ippan-ni shiyó-suru Nihon enogu wa Meiji jidai ni iri 
generally used Japan paint ptc Meiji periód into entering 
zenzen soaku ni nari ... hinshitsu wa hijô-ni ototte-iru. 
very bad ptc becoming quality ptc greatly has-deteriorated 
The Japanese paints that are generally used háve since 
the Meiji era began become very bad;... the quality has 
greatly deteriorated.’ 

As the English translations of these Turkish and Japanese 
examples illustrate, súch non-finite forms mušt be interpreted 
and represented with finite verb forms in a VO language. English 
speakers would be puzzled by a sentence like: ‘The child is big to 
the extent of going to school.’ But speakers of OV languages use 
súch constructions extensively. The use of them often impresses 
speakers of VO languages that OV languages are characterized by 
vagueness and imprecision, as Elizarenkova’s discussion of their 
use in the Rigveda illustrates. 

According to her, their “semantic interpretation ... depends 
completely on the context.” In support of this statement she cited 
two passages, in one of which the participle jaghanván is treated 
as descriptive of the accompanying noun (‘who killeď), and in the 
other as a temporal clause (‘after you killeď) (1984: 129). Her 
observations on the use of participles in the Rigveda correspond 
to those of Hirt {iGr.7\ 82-87), who cited in support of his 
conclusions Speijer’s summary: “The participles serve to express 
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attendant circumstances or other qualifications of the main 
action, whether temporal or local, causal, concessive, conditional, 
hypothetical etc." (1 886: 281). 

5.4. Uses of Participles in the Early Dialects 

Many examples of the participial uses listed by Hirt could 
be cited (cf. also Delbruck 1 888:368-96). The modifying participle 
with the accusative čase in the following passage indicates the 
circumstance of the seeing (Rigveda 1:105.18): 

arunó mä sak'rd v'rkah pathä yántam dadársa hí 
yellow me at-once wolf on-path going saw ptc 
‘A yellow wolf caught sight of me as I was going along the way.’ 

In the following example, a temporal dause corresponds to the 
relationship between the participle and the subject (Rigveda 
1:92.6): 


usä uchántT vayúnä krnoti 
dawn shining light makes 
‘When it appears, the dawn provides light.’ 

Participles expressing the other relations noted by Speijer are 
illustrated below. 

Similar uses are found in the other dialects. Schwyzer’s 
analysis of their uses in Greek is comparable to those of Speijer 
and Delbruck for Sanskrit (1950: 385-97). He stated that the 
‘most important function of the participles since Indo-European 
times was expression of a verbal content (state, process, action) 
that prepared for the finite verb governing or accompanying it.’ 
He added that participles in this way served predicatively to the 
subject, less often to the object (1950: 387). Passages in the 
Homeric poems illustrate the frequency of participles and their 
manifold use, súch as the following (Odyssey 1:22-26): 
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Alľ ho mén Aithíopas metakíathe télóth’ eóntas 
but he ptc Ethiopians had-gone far-off being 
Aithíopas tol dikhthä dedaíatai, éskhatoi andrôn, 

Ethiopians they twofold are-divided most-remote of-men 
hoi mén dusoménou Hyperíonos hoi ďanióntos, 
they ptc setting sun they ptc rising 

antióôn taúrón te kai arneiôn hekatómbés. 
receiving of-bulls and of-rams hecatomb-offering 
énth hó g’ etérpeto daiti paremenos; 
there he ptc rejoiced at-feast sitting 

‘But [Poseidon] had gone to the Ethiopians, who iive far 
away — the Ethiopians, they are divided into two groups, 
the most remote of men, some where the sun sets, some 
where it rises — so that he might receive an offering of 
bulls and rams. And there he rejoiced, while he was sitting 
at the feast.’ 

In these lines, which are typicai in their use of non-finite forms, 
the participle eóntas corresponds to a relative clause. The parti- 
ciples dusoménou and anióntos correspond to local clauses. The 
participle antióôn is equivalent to a purpose clause, the participle 
parémenos to a temporal clause. 

A stanza from the Archaic hymn to Rudra, Rigveda 
2:33.12, is similarly rich in participles (cf. Macdonell 1917: 65, 
whose interpretation I follow). 

kumäráš cit pitáram vándamänam 
son ptc father approving 
práti nänäma Rudropayántam. 
towards bows Rudra approaching 
bhurer dätaram sátpatim grnTse 
of-much giver true-lord l-sing 
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stutás tuám bhesajä räsi asmé. 
praised you remedies you-give us 

‘A son bows to his father who approves of 
him as he approaches, o Rudra. 

I sing to the true lord, the giver of múch; 
when you are praised you give remedies to us.’ 

The participle in the first line corresponds to a relative clause. The 
participle in the second corresponds to a circumstantial clause. 
The participle in the last line may be interpreted as a temporal 
clause, or alternately as a conditional clause, in accordance with 
the ambivalence of participial constructions as pointed out by 
Elizarenkova. 

Texts in the early dialects then illustrate how non-finite 
elements of the verb correspond to subordinate clauses of the 
later SVO syntax. 

5 . 4 . 1 . Uses of Verbal Adjectives and Gerundives 

Verbal adjectives or gerundives are similar to participles in 
use (Delbruck 1888: 396-401), though far less frequent. 
According to Whitney, as cited by Delbruck, there are only about 
forty examples of the adjective in -ya in the Rigveda, about twenty 
in the Atharvaveda. In the following passage, Rigveda 8:96.21, 
hávyo might well be translated with a relative clause: 

sadyó jajňänó hávyo babhúva 

scarcely born to-be-addressed he-became 
‘Hardly was he born, when he became someone 
who was to be supplicated.’ 

Gerundives in Sanskrit are uninflected and accordingly do 
not specifically modify a nominal in the sentence, as the following 
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example from the Gambler’s hymn may illustrate. In it the final 
verb form in the perfect indicates a state (Rigveda 1 0:34.11): 

stríyam drstväya kitavám tatäpa 

wife having-seen gambler it-pains 

‘It pains the gambler when he sees his wife’ 

Both the verbal adjectives and gerundives are noteworthy 
chiefly as non-finite forms that serve the plače of subordinate 
clauses in the later language. 

5.4.2. Summary of the Uses of Non-finite Forms 

As illustrated above, in the early dialects non-finite forms 
supplement the principál clause in numerous ways, comparable to 
dependent clauses though with relationships that are less 
specifically indicated. Klimov described the use of non-finite 
constructions in the East Caucasian languages similarly. According 
to him ‘the use of participial and gerundial verb forms that také 
the plače of predicates of subordinate clauses corresponds to the 
use of subordinate clauses in the Indo-European languages. 
Relative pronouns and conjunctions are only rarely used in the 
East Caucasian languages; there are also indications that some 
conjunctions in these languages developed only later from various 
verbal and nominal forms’ (1969: 53). The East Caucasian 
languages then provide comparable syntactic evidence on the 
uses of non-finite forms in OV languages as do Japanese and 
Turkish among other verb-final languages. In this way they 
support reconstruction of the sentence structure proposed above 
for Pre-Indo-European, with its generál use of participial and 
other non-finite elements instead of subordinate clauses. 

With reference to súch a conclusion, we may recall Hirt’s 
treatment of the syntactic development of Indo-European. In the 
final paragraph of the chapter dealing with it, when commenting 
on the extensive use of participies, he stated that the language ‘in 
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this respect was to a large degree nominal.’ We may assume that 
sentences bound by agreement rather than government struck 
Hirt as nominal. His analysis then was accurate, but with our 
knowledge of active languages we account for the syntax in 
keeping with their structure. Hirt went on to say that thereupon 
the participles were replaced because ‘the nominal character of 
the language changed to a verbal; then subordinate clauses play 
an increasingly greater role’ (/Cr.7\ 122). His explanation may now 
be stated in accordance with the shift from active to accusative as 
well as OV to VO structure in Proto-Indo-European and the 
dialects that led in turn to the replacement of participles by 
subordinate clauses. The development of these will be sketched in 
Chapter 5.6. 

5.4.3. Other Possible Non-finite Forms 

Hirt discussed infinitives in connection with his treatment 
of participles and gerundives. But as Schwyzer noted, infinitives as 
members of the verbal systém developed only in post-lndo- 
European times (1950: 358). He posited precursors to these on 
the basis of nominal forms of the verb in Indo-lranian, Hittite and 
Celtic, súch as jľváse in Rigveda 8:48.10.4 (prá with tr ‘cross’ 
means ‘prolong’): 

prá na äyur jlváse, Soma, tärlh 

ptc our span-of-life for-living Soma, cross 

‘Extend our span so that we may live, Soma!’ 

As Hirt pointed out, in most of the dialects one súch form tends 
to become generál. For example, Classical Sanskrit has an 
infinitive ending in -tum, Cermanic in -an < *-onom, and so on. 
Greek, on the other hand, exhibits a variety of endings, as 
Schwyzer noted with copious documentation (1950: 357-84). In 
view of súch a variety of infinitives in the various dialects, we do 
not posit infinitives for Pre-Indo-European or even Proto-lndo- 
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European. The next chapter on the morphology will deal more 
fully with possible precursors to them in the early language. 

5.5. Subordinate Clauses and the Development o f 
Particles to Conjunctions 

In a powerful article of 1897 Eduard Hermann asked 
whether there were subordinate clauses in Indo-European. After 
defining the construction ‘subordinate clause,’ he noted 
indications of them that might be found in the early dialects. 
Among those he examined are connectives, change of person, of 
mood, distinctive accent, and positions of words and clauses. 
Finding no evidence for súch indicators of subordinate clauses 
that could be reconstructed for the parent language, he concluded 
that subordinate clauses were not present in the early language. 
Among criteria for assuming their absence is the lack of a 
reconstructible connective, in view of the use of reflexes of a 
number of elements: *yo~, *so~, *to~, */<*<>- to introduce them in 
the dialects rather than reflexes of a singie element. Commenting 
on Hermann’s criteria, Siotty accepted as possible the 
'psychologicaľ relationship of lower to higher relationship 
between two clauses, but he added that these would be highly 
difficult to determine (1 936: 144). 

Hermann’s article had a varied reception. Hirt assumed 
some types of subordinate clauses in Proto-Indo-European. 
Pointing out that Delbruck posited relative clauses for the proto- 
language, Hirt added that he hadn’t gone far enough ( IGr.l\ 123). 
In his view there is evidence in Greek and Latin to propose the 
earlier existence of other subordinate clauses as well. But, as 
often, Hirt resorted to his view of language development from a 
time when there were no finite verbs. Subordinate clauses like 
those in languages today supposedly did not exist at that stage of 
language; their functions were filled by participles and infinitives 
{IGr.l\ 124). On the other hand, when, by his view, Proto-lndo- 
European came to háve finite verbs, it also introduced subordinate 
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clauses. By our view, Hirt assumed an unrealistic development of 
Indo-European. Accordingly, his position with regard to 
Hermann’s conclusions as well as other syntactic features requires 
modification. 

Support for Hermann’s conclusion came from Hittite. In 
the older Hittite texts, coordinate clauses are very prominent, as a 
brief excerpt from ‘the rituál for the royal couple’ may illustrate. 
The lines cited here follow a description of the rite that is also 
expressed by means of coordinate clauses (Otten-Souček 1 969: 
18 ): 


kasa=ta=smas=kan udniyandan lalus dahhun 

lo ptc you ptc of-people slanders l-have-taken 

irma(n)=smas=kan dahhun 

illness you ptc l-have-taken 

kardi=smi=at=kan dahhun 

heartyour ptc ptc l-have-taken 

harsani=smi=at=kan dahhun 

head your ptc ptc l-have-taken 

ta=smas hurtiyalan para epmi 

ptc them beaker ptc l-grasp 

‘Behold, I háve freed you from the slander of the people, 

I háve freed you from illness, 

I háve freed you from [the content of] your heart, 

I háve freed you from [the content of] your head. 

Then I give them the beaker.’ 

The text continues in this way. In the course of it, a few clauses 
occur that might be considered subordinate, like the following 
introduced by kuit( 1969: 25): 
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kuit LUGAL-us tezzi nu apat iyami 
something king says ptc that l-wil!-carry-out 
‘I will carry out whatever the king says.’ 

In view of the second part introduced by the sentence connective 
particle nu, the passage may be translated: ‘The king says 
something. That I will carry out.’ But from the point of view of 
comparable passages in the later dialects, which however lack 
sentence connectives, it may also be translated as by the editors 
and here: ‘Whatever the king says, (that) I will carry out.’ It is 
difficult to determine the point at which the *Ar M '- marker came to 
be a connective rather than functioning as a cataphor or deictic, 
as discussed farther below. 

Other clauses in the text that might be considered 
subordinate are introduced by män ‘if, as’ and mahhanda ‘how,’ 
e.g. (Otten-Souček 1969: 30): 

D UTU-us D ISKUR-as män uktures 

sun-god weather-god as eternal 

LUGAL-us SAL.LUGAL-as=a QATAMMA uktures asantu 

king queen and evenso eternal they-are-to-be 

The editors translate the two clauses as: ‘Just as the sun-god and 
the weather-god are eternal, so let the king and queen also be 
eternal.’ If, however, we accept etymological relationship of Hittite 
män with Greek mán, mén ‘indeed, truly’ (for it and other 
possibilities cf. Tischler 1983, 2: 16-17), we may propose as 
meaning of the first clause: ‘Indeed the sun-god and the weather- 
god are eternal.’ The second clause would then add: ‘And the king 
and queen are to be just as eternal.’ In accordance with the use of 
súch particles as män in the later Hittite texts, and the early texts 
in other dialects, it is treated by the editors as a conjunction and 
translated as súch. But in view of the predominence of coordinate 
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clauses in this text, we may well interpret Hittite män and other 
particles that are taken to be conjunctions in the language as 
adverbial elements, like mán \n Creek. 

It is clear that subordinate clauses were being developed 
within Hittite. As Luraghi stated, “it has been repeatedly observed 
by scholars that Hittite makes little use of subordination” (1990: 
76). In his syntactic section (1960: 163-69), J. Friedrich stated 
that there were no purpose or result clauses; instead, coordinate 
clauses with súch an interpretation are introduced by nu and 
simply arrayed in sequence, as in the example: 

n=as UL tarnahhun n=an= kan UL kuennir 

now-them not l-permitted now-him ptc. not they-killed 

For the sentence he gave a straightforward translation: 

‘And I did not permit them and they did not kill him.’ 
as well as an interpretation: 

‘I did not permit that they would kill him.’ 

Other kinds of subordinate clauses in Hittite are generally 
indicated by means of particles or, as Friedrich labeled them, 
conjunctions. Causal indirect statements include kuit ‘because, 
thať. A number of conjunctions indicate temporal clauses, män in 
the earlier language, mahhan and others in the later. Conditional 
clauses are introduced by män or takku, but also occur without a 
conjunction, as indicated by Friedrich (1960: 165): 

INA ITU.l 2.KAM DUMU-as miyari apäs DUMU-as LúšU-GI-eszi 
in month 12 boy is-born that boy will-get-old 
‘lf a boy is bom in the twelfth month, that boy will get old.’ 
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Concessive dauses are introduced by män or män-a, and indirect 
questions by an interrogative. The small number of particles, and 
especially män with its various interpretations, as well as the 
absence of particles in some clauses that are interpreted as 
subordinate, support the conclusion that subordinate clauses are 
only gradually being introduced. 

J. Friedrich gave additional examples for each of these 
clause types, though he does not deal with relative chronology. 
Yet he pointed out that participles or nominals may correspond to 
indirect statements, as in the following sentence which he 
interpreted as translated here: 

ammuk=war=an akkantan IQ-BI 
to-me ptc him died he-declared 
‘He told me that he had died.’ 

He also pointed out that, in the apodosis of conditional sentences, 
the usual conjunction may be absent. These aberrant patterns, 
like the lack of purpose and result clauses, provide further 
evidence of the gradual development of subordinate clauses in 
Hittite and the other early dialects. 

As Delbruck recognized, relative clauses provide the key 
for understanding the development of subordinate clauses in 
Proto-Indo-European and the dialects (Gc/r. 5: 296,432). According 
to J. Friedrich, relative clauses in Hittite generally háve the pattern: 
‘Which man you háve seen, he is my father.’ (1960: 168). He went 
on to say that the relative marker usually stands in second plače 
in the clause, and that the noun of the principál clause, to which 
we append the relative clause, is placed in that clause; moreover, 
the principál clause generally indudes cataphoric reference to 
súch nouns, even through repetition of the noun, as in the 
following example: 
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nu=za d UTU šl kuin NAM.RA iNA É LUGAL uuatenun 
ptc ptc Sun-king rel. captives to house king l-conducted 
n=as 1 5 500 NAM.RA esta 
ptc they captives were 

‘And whatever captives I, the Sun, conducted into the 
house of the king, those captives amounted to fifteen 
thousand five hundred.’ 

In an important article, C. Justus provided improved 
understanding of súch constructions in early Hittite texts and the 
key to their introduction (1976). She pointed out that the 
elements in these texts like kuin that are taken to be relative 
clause markers actually indicate topics. The first clause of 
Friedrich’s example then would be interpreted: ‘I brought captives 
to the royal house.’ The second clause follows this up: ‘These 
captives numbered 1 5,500.’ 

Instead of repetition of the noun, the principál clause may 
include only a cataphoric element, as in another example cited by 
Justus: 


KASKAL=az kuit assu utahhun 
from-campaign ptc materiál l-brought 
apedanda halissijanun 
with-that l-had-inlaid 

Taking kuit as topic marker, the first clause may be translated: 
‘Now, I brought some materiál back from the campaign.’ The 
second would follow: ‘With that I had (the temples) inlaid.’ But 
when interpreted like súch passages in later Hittite texts, the first 
clause may be treated as the subordinate clause and translated 
with an indefinite relative clause marker: ‘Whatever materiál I 
brought back from the campaign, I inlaid (the temples) with iť or 
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‘I inlaid (the temples) with the materiál that I brought back...’ As 
the language became increasingly VO, the clause including the 
topic and topic marker came to be taken as subordinate, and 
relative clauses like those in the later dialects developed. 

Support for this explanation may be found in the texts of 
other dialects, súch as Indie. In contrast with Hittite and Latin, the 
relative marker and subsequent conjunctions are constructed in 
Indie with forms of *yo~. The parallel development in the different 
dialect groups with two different particles provides strong proof 
that it occurred only in the dialects, not in Proto-Indo-European. 
As an example of the use of forms of *yo- as topic marker, we 
may note that the fifteen stanzas of a hymn to Indra are 
composed in this way, with the topic marker in the initial clause. 
The second stanza is given heŕe with Macdonelľs translation 
(,Rigveda 2:12.2): 

yáh prthivím vyáthamänäm ádrmhad 

— earth quaking he-made-firm 
yáh párvatän prákupitäm áramnät 

— mountains tottering he-set-at-rest 
yó antáriksam vimamé várlyo 

— atmosphere he-measured wider 
yó dyäm ástabhnät: sá, janäsa, índrah 

— heavens propped — oh-men Indra 
‘Who made firm the quaking earth, 
who set at rest the tottering mountains; 
who measured out the air more widely, 

who supported heaven; he, oh men, is Indra.’ 

While Macdonell treated each of the lines introduced by a form of 
ya- as a relative clause, the marker could also be taken as 
introducing a topic to characterize Indra, and translated: ‘He 
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solidified the quaking earth; he the final sentence would then 
be interpreted as: ‘That one, oh men, is Indra.’ 

Still other passages in the early Indie texts are preferably 
interpreted by taking ya- as a topic marker. For example, 
Delbruck translated the section with ya- in a strophic hymn of the 
Rigveda (6:64.6) as a relative clause as given below, when it might 
be better taken as an appositive {Gdr. 5.31 7): 

tvám divo duhitar yä ha deví 
you of-sky daughter who ptc goddess 
púrváhútau mäňhana darsatä bhGh 
early-prayer with-might visible became 
‘You, oh daughter of heaven, you who (are) a goddess, 
háve become visible with might through early prayer.’ 

If ya is taken as topic marker, the phrase in which Delbruck 
inserted a copula, might be interpreted: “a goddess indeed.” 
Delbruck also cited passages of Homér in which, as he pointed 
out, there is no antecedent, e.g. Hiad 5:481: 

tá éldetai hós k’epideutés 
which he-covets who ptc in-need 

Here, again, hós may better be taken as topic marker, rather than 
as relative pronoun, with the translation: 

‘which the one in need covets.’ 

In his summary of the ‘Aryan-Greek’ relative, Delbruck saw two 
possible early uses, an anaphoric and a correlative. He leaned 
towards taking the anaphoric as earlier. In a similar use, Delbruck 
cited passages in Homér in which as he said hós may introduce a 
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clause that is ‘close to the principál sentence, but nonetheless 
remains apart from it,’ ( Cdr.S: 31 7), súch as Hiad 7:354-6: 

toísi ď anéste dTos Aléksandros, Elénes pósis éukómoio, 
them arose noble Paris Helen’s husband fair-haired 
hós min ameibómenos épea pteróenta proseúda 
— him answering words winged spoke 
‘Among them then noble Paris stood up, the husband of 
fair-haired Helen, and answering him spoke the winged 
words.’ 

Here the treatment of hós is that proposed by Delbruck. Taking it 
as an indication of the topic, however, we might translate it as an 
anaphoric pronoun rather than as a conjunction: ‘He answered 
him and It is noteworthy that Delbruck concluded that in 
many passages in the Homeric poems hós is not a relative 
pronoun. 

Delbruck concludes the section by saying that the 
accusative and ablative singulár neuter of -ya had developed to 
conjunctions already in the proto-language. By our view, they 
however arose independently in the two dialects rather than 
earlier. The numerous examples that Delbruck cited from Indie 
and Greek (Cdr.S: 319-38), súch as those in the next paragraph, 
are parallel with those cited above for Hittite. He had also 
assumed that the relative markers of languages, e.g. Latin, which 
used forms of *k w o~, *k w i- as markers developed from inter- 
rogatives or indefinites (Cdr.S: 389), an assumption not 
supported by Hittite. We assume that both particles were topic 
markers indicating early constructions that developed later into 
relative clauses. That is, relative clauses as found in the later texts 
did not exist in the proto-language; they developed only in the 
dialects. 
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With this modification, we may accept múch of Delbruck’s 
treatment of the development of subordinate clauses and the 
conjunctions introducing them (Gdr. 5: 316ff.) By his view, the 
neuter accusative Skt. yád\ Avestan yap, and Creek hó came to be 
used to introduce clauses with adverbial rather than relative 
reference in several stages: 1. temporal; 2. temporal-causal; 3. 
temporal-conditional; 4. purpose. The relative relationship is 
illustrated in his first example (Rigveda 3:48.2, Gdr. 5: 321): 

yáj jäyathäs, tád áhar ... 

which you-were-born, that day ... 

‘On the day on which you were bom, ...’ 

Then by his assumption the noun may háve been omitted, leading 
to temporal use, as in his example (Rigveda 8:89.5): 

yáj jäyathäs tát prthivTm aprathayah 

which you-were-born, that earth you-broadened 
‘When you were bom, then you broadened the earth.’ 

For the further development to a temporal-causal relationship, 
Delbrúck found no example in the Rigveda ; instances occur only 
later, as recorded in the prose texts. The attestations then 
support his view of the gradual adaptation of the earlier relative 
marker for conjunctions introducing adverbial subordinate clauses 
(Gdr. 5: 323-24). 

Delbrtick then cited examples of other developments in 
the expanded use of subordinate clauses. The shift from a relative 
relationship to one of subordination with a specific modification 
súch as cause or purpose he accounted for by assuming that yád 
and its cognates first meant ‘in which relationship’; their 
meanings then came to be more specific in accordance with the 
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context ( Cdr.5\ 321-23). Thereupon additional conjunctions were 
introduced. 

The introduction of subordinate clauses and their markers 
by this account rightly belongs in the treatments of the early 
dialects. It is sketched here, however, in further support of the 
position that subordination of clauses, whether relative or 
adverbial, did not exist in early Proto-Indo-European, nor in Pre- 
Indo-European. Instead, as noted earlier above, non-finite forms 
filled the roles of the later subordinate clauses. 

5.6. Classes of Particles 

The early texts contain many particles, as is clear from the 
examples cited above, Chapter 4.8 and 4.9. These háve been 
examined at great length, as by Delbruck (1888: 471-546), 
Brugmann ( Cdr.2.3 : 974-1008), and Denniston (1966), among 
others cited in their bibliographies. 

In his treatment of Old Indie syntax, Delbruck 
distinguished four sets of particles, chiefly on the basis of their 
position: “1. particles that stand behind the word to which they 
refer, ca, vä, iva, cid, a, eva\ 2. particles that tend to occupy the 
plače after the first word of the sentence (among these) vái, íd, ha , 
5 / 775 , u, nú, tú, hi ; 3. particles that begin or may begin the 
sentence, ápi, uta, íti, evám, átha\ 4. negatíve particles” (1 888: 
471-72). He then went on to diseuss their uses in detail (1888: 
471-546). Since the third set largely developed in Sanskrit, we 
may assume that particles were placed medially in Proto- and Pre- 
Indo-European, but chiefly after words to which they referred. 

By the time of Homeric Greek, according to Denniston, 
“particles of emphasis ( ge , de, é, mérí), and certain other particles 
súch as éra and ‘Epic’ te, are heaped on in almost reckless 
profusion, and with but little definiteness of application” (1966: 
xlv). We may account for súch use by the shift of active structure 
to accusative structure, where affixes fill the roles earlier filled by 
particles. Nonetheless Denniston proceeded to suggest the 
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functions when they occur in contexts adequate to interpret them. 
In the samé way, Brugmann and Hirt set out to determine the 
meanings of particles in Proto-Indo-European as well as their 
origins, with heavy reliance on Sanskrit. 

5 . 7. The Meanings and Origins of Selected Particles , 
and their Application as Morphological Markers 

Brugmann related many of the particles to demonstrative 
pronouns, which he treated in connection with interrogative, 
relative and indefinite pronouns (Gdr. 2.2: 302-77). His position is 
supported by Klein in the most comprehensive treatment of any 
particle; Klein’s monograph on u in the Rigveda (1978) agrees 
with Brugmann’s view in finding the origin of Sanskrit u in the 
Indo-European í/-demonstrative, which Brugmann labeled jener- 
deiktisch ‘yonder deictic’ {Gdr. 2.2: 341). Klein stated his position 
explicitly in a subsequent article in which he compares “Rigvedic 
u, Homeric äu (and aute), and Gothic ~(u)h" concluding like 
Brugmann that *u “was originally a distal deictic element which, 
when not frozen within various pronominal forms, was 
syntacticized in the dialects in an anaphoric value, deictic ‘that 
one (there)’ becoming ‘that one (just mentioned)”' (1997: 260). 
Klein’s studies are especially important in supporting Brugmann’s 
conclusions that were based on morphological evidence with 
detailed analysis of the reflexes of *u in our early texts. They also 
make highly credible Brugmann’s view relating many of the 
particles to demonstrative pronouns. 

While Klein dealt with reflexes of *u after it had become an 
anaphoric marker, we may propose that *u at an earlier stage was 
applied in its deictic value to indicate the third singulár 
imperatíve. This form in Sanskrit athematic verbs has the samé 
base as the third singulár present indicative, but final -u rather 
than -ŕ, cf. éti ‘he goes’, étu ‘let that one (there) go’, in contrast 
with ihí‘ go’! In thematic verbs, the second singulár imperatíve has 
the simple stem, e.g. bháva\ the third has the samé ending as do 
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athematic verbs, e.g. bhávatu ‘let that one (there) become...’ in 
contrast with bhávati l 2 \\z becomes’. 

The particle *u was added to an earlier ending -t that 
marked the third person. Like the two other endings for persons, 
—m and -s, it was based directly on pronouns. Following 
Brugmann (Cc/r. 2.3: 589-94) we may relate the -t ending to the 
demonstrative *to~. I háve similarly related the second singulár 
ending to the demonstrative *so~, accounťmg for the distribution 
on the grounds that *so- referred primarily to human beings and 
* to- to objects, as indicated by their later uses in the demon¬ 
strative pronoun and artide, as in Greek ho, he, tó (1994). The 
basis for súch a relationship becomes clear when we note that 
Pre-Indo-European was an Agreement language. When anaphoric 
elements based on demonstratives were used as subjects, or with 
subjects, the identifying element may háve been suffixed to verbs 
to express agreement between subject and predicate. 

I háve assumed a similar basis for the first person marker 
*-/77 (1 994: 4). It has seemed remarkable that the subject marker 
should háve been equivalent to the first person pronoun in the 
accusative, * me, but the systém of cross-reference found in 
Agreement languages provides the solution. In them the samé 
person marker may be used to indicate the subject (S) of non- 
agentive, descriptive verbs as for the patient (P) of verbs 
accompanied by nouns, as in the Tupinamba examples given in 
the article (cf. Jensen 1 990: 11 7): 

(1) a-só (3) syé nupä 

1 sg-go ‘I go, I wenť 1 sg-hit ‘(he/she/they/you) hit me’ 
S(ag) P 

(2) a-i-nupä (4) syé katú 

1 sg-ptc-hit ‘I hit iť 1 sg-good ‘I am gooď 
A-P S(non-ag) 
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As in exampíe (4), the subject of a non-agentive verb is the samé 
lexical element as that of the patient of the agentive verb in 
example (3). Assuming the samé situation in Pre-Indo-European, 
that *me served as subject of non-agentive verbs as well as 
patient of agentive verbs, I také it to be an early form of the first 
singulár marker -m. Like -s and -f, it came to be a fixed verbal 
suffix. 

Among other particles adapted for verbal use is *-i. Its 
most widely recognized application is its addition to produce the 
primary endings, as Szemerényi pointed out with copious refer- 
ences (1996: 327-28). 


1 sg. 

Active 

-mi -m 

Middle 

-(m)ai 

-(m)a 

2 sg. 

-si 

-s 

-soi 

-so 

3 sg. 

-ti 

-t 

-toi 

-to 

3 pl. 

-nti 

-nt 

-ntoi 

-nt 


It is assumed that the -/was added to the earlier endings because 
of its meaning ‘here’, but the reason for its introduction has not 
been given. In my view, the suffixation took plače when the verbal 
systém was changed from one expressing aspect to one 
expressing tense. 

We may assume further that the samé ending was added 
to nouns to express the locative, e.g. Sanskrit pitári, Creek patrí 
‘to father’ (Hirt, ICr. 3: 50-51). In full gráde it may be the basis of 
dative endings in -ei, as in Cypriot Greek Diel ‘to Zeus’. In his 
treatment of /among the particles ( IGr.3 : 11), Hirt admitted that it 
is not attested any longer in independent use, but is found in 
longer particles súch as Latin i-bi ‘here’, i-ta ‘thus’, Sanskrit i-ti 
‘thus’, among others. He then treated its reflexes at length {ICr. 3: 
98-105), finding it suffixed to pronouns, súch as Greek mol, to 
adverbs, e.g. Greek en-í : en, cf. Latin in, to nouns, e.g. Greek 
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oíkoi 'in the house’, among other possible reflexes. In all of these, 
it maintains the basic meaning ‘here’, so that we assume it has 
been introduced because of its anaphoric meaning of proximate 
location in plače or time. in origin it may be the zero gráde of a 
particle */e that Hirt found in Latin iam ‘now, already’, as well as 
with deflected gráde in *yo~, the basis of the relative pronoun and 
many conjunctions in Indo-lranian and Greek (/Gr.3: 13). 

Brugmann also related it to Latin is ‘he,’ assuming that as the 
independent particle */it had deictic value {Gdr. 2.3.2: 979). 

While some particles were adapted already in late Proto- 
Indo-European for inflectional markers, others were maintained 
from Pre-Indo-European without being affixed to specific forms 
or without being restricted to specific uses. In this way we may 
account for the absence of “definiteness of application” that 
troubled Denniston. After nominal and verbal inflections had 
taken over many of their functions they lost specific meanings and 
were maintained largely in discourse or stylistic functions. 

5.8. The Position of Particles with Reference to Nouns 
and Verbs 

The development of forms of reflexes of * y o- in Sanskrit 
and Greek from a topic marker, and similarly of reflexes of *kyo- 
in Hittite and Latin, supports the view of the suffixation of its zero 
gráde *i in the primary forms. Yet their position in most Indo- 
lranian, Greek and Hittite clauses has seemed to support the 
assumption that they were placed initially in relative clauses in 
Proto-Indo-European. But in view of the elaboration by Watkins 
(1 963) of the observation by Thurneysen (1909:294-307) that one 
of the Celtic relative markers, as in the Gaulish third plurál form 
dugiiontiio, may be equivalent to the neuter relative marker in 
Sanskrit yád and Greek hó, we may assume that, in its earliest use 
as focus and relative clause marker, *yo- was postposed. The 
Baltic and Slavic definite adjective declensions in which reflexes of 
*yo- were postposed add further support to this conclusion, e.g. 
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Old Church Slavonic víno novoje ‘the wine that is new’ in contrast 
with vi no novo l new wine’ (Lehmann 1970; Del bruck, G d r. 3: 432- 
39). Similarly, the zero gráde form *-/was placed finally in verbs. 

Watkins treated at some length three of the Celtic relative 
clauses “as reflecting the suffixation and infixation of the relative 
particle *-yo," relating it to “the Anatolian connective -ya" (1963: 
24-29). Because it is now clear that Celtic retains characteristics 
of active structure that demonstrate it to be more archaic in many 
ways than Indo-lranian and Creek (Lehmann 1998), we may hold 
that *yo- and when indicating focus were placed after 

nominal and verbal elements in Pre-Indo-European. 

We conclude that, when inflections were extended to the 
oblique cases in late Proto-Indo-European and the early dialects, 
some particles came to be suffixed to nominal and verbal 
elements as inflectional markers, as noted in Chapter 5.7. The 
reflexes of others remained independent, like forms derived from 
*yo- that háve been labeled adverbial particles. As examples, 
Sanskrit yád, Greek hó ‘when, as’, Sanskrit yäd, Creek hôs ‘as’ 
were placed initially in clauses and functioned as conjunctions. 
The number of these was amplified by developments in the 
individual dialects, e.g. Sanskrit ápi ‘even’, átha ‘then, accord- 
ingly’, utä ‘and’, Greek allá ‘buť, gár ‘for’ (cf. Delbruck, Gdr. 5: 
318-45; Denniston, 1966: Iviii). Others tended to be placed 
second in sentences, súch as the Sanskrit particle hí ‘for, because, 
since’, id ‘just even’, tú 'buť. Still others, súch as the connective 
particles, continued to stand after the word they affect, e.g. 
Sanskrit ca, Latin que ‘and’, Sanskrit vä ‘or’, vái ‘like, as’ (cf. 
Delbruck 1888: 442-546). 

While reflexes of particles in this way came to be 
established in accordance with the syntactic rules of the individual 
dialects, on their basis we may assume that particles made up a 
distinct class in Pre-Indo-European. They functioned to indicate 
relationships between members of the other two classes, nouns 
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and verbs, as weli as the relationships between clauses and 
sentences. 

5.9. Examples ofEarly Texts that Reflect the Syntax o f 
Pre-Indo-European 

Like the text from the rituál cited in Section 5.5 above, our 
oldest Hittite and also Indo-European text, the Anitta text, is 
essentially paratactic. Lines 39 to 44 may illustrate its syntax (cf. 
Neu 1974: 12, whose additions of missing materiál are given 
without parentheses here): 

karu m Uhnas LUGAL URU Zalpuwa D Siu=summin 
earlier Uhna King Zalpuwa Siu-our 
URU Nesaz URU Zalpuwa pedas 
from-Nesa to-Zalpuwa took 
appezzian=a m Anittas LUGAL-GAL D Siu=summin 
afterwards-ptc Anitta Great-king Siu-our 
URU Zalpuwaz appa URU Nesa pedahhun 
from-Zalpa back to-Nesa l-took-away 
m Huzzian=a LUGAL URU Zalpuwa huiswantan 
Huzzia-ptc King of-Zalpa alive 
URU Nesa uwatenun URU Hattusa ... 
to-Nesa l-brought Hattusa ... 
takkista s=an talahhun 
he-added and-it l-left 

‘Some time earlier Uhna, King of Zalpuwa, had taken away 
(the statue of) our god Siu from Nesa to Zalpuwa. 
Subsequently I, Anitta, Great King, brought back (the 
Statue of) our god Siu from Zalpuwa to Nesa. 

And Huzzia the King of Zalpuwa, I brought alive to Nesa. 
He added ...the city of Nesa. I left it.’ 
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The Anitta text also includes relative clauses with forms of kri- as 
exemplified above. Most clauses however are paratactic, with 
postposed particles like =a ‘and’ in the passage cited here. 

The oldest hymns in the Rigveda háve similar syntax, but 
with more participles. Poetic requirements may also bring about 
differences from the narrative form of a historical text like the 
Hittite of Anitta. The archaic hymn to Rudra that was quoted 
above, Section 5.3.1, provides an illustration. A later hymn that is 
the first in the Rigveda includes a stanza that has no finite forms 
( 1 . 1 . 8 ): 

rájantam adhvaränäm 
ruling (over) sacrifices 
gopäm rtásya dTdivim, 
guardian of-order shining 
várdhamänam sué dáme. 
growing (in)-own house 
‘(to you) ruling over sacrifices. 
shining guardian of order 
growing in your own house.’ 

While some hymns háve stanzas that consist of 
independent clauses, the Indián prose texts are more similar in 
syntax to the Hittite, as a passage from the £atapatha-Brähmana 
may illustrate, 11:1, 6, 1 -1 0 (as cited by Delbruck 1 878:64-65): 

1 . äpo ha vä idám ágre salilá eväsa. 
waters ptc ptc it in-beginning sea ptc was 

2 . tä akämayanta kathám nú prá jayemahíti. 

they desired how ptc ptc we-may-maintain-selves-ptc 

3. tä ašrämyan. 
they flayed-selves 

4. täs tápo ‘tapyanta 
they heat became-warm 
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5. täsu tápaš tapyámänäsu hiranmáyam ändám sám babhuva. 
in-them heat becoming-warm yellow egg ptc developed 

6 . ájäto ha tárhi samvatsará äsa. 

unborn ptc then year was 

7. tád idám hiranmáyam ändám yävat samvatsarásya 
then that yellow egg as-much of-year 
vélä távat páry aplavata. 

extent so-much ptc swam 

8 . tátah samvatsará púrusah sám abhavat. 

then year human ptc became 

9. tásmäd u samvatsará evá strT vä gaúr vä vádavä vä 
therefore ptc year ptc woman or cow or mare or 

vljäyate. 

gives-birth 

10 . samvatsará hí prajäpatir ájäyata. 
in-year ptc Prajapati was born 
‘Indeed as flowing waters, it (the earth) was a sea in the 
beginning. They wondered how they might maintain 
themselves. They flayed themselves. They became warm. 

In them becoming warm a yellow egg developed. 

At that time the year was unborn. 

Then that yellow egg swam around to the extent of a year. 
Thereupon in a year a human developed. Therefore 
in a year a woman or a cow or a mare gives birth. 

For in a year Prajapati was born.’ 

The earliest Greek texts, as by Homér, are similarly simple 
in syntax, as are those in the other early dialects. We may posit 
súch syntax for Pre-Indo-European as well as for Proto-lndo- 
European. Many sentences consist of simple clauses. Particles may 
suggest a relationship between them, but only in the later dialects 
do these and other forms function as conjunctions that indicate 
subordinate clauses. Súch clauses came to be further distin- 
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guished from principál clauses by verb forms súch as the 
subjunctive and optative. Complex sentences were supported by 
the introduction of writing as is demonstrated in Greek, Latin and 
other dialects with a continuous textual tradition. The earliest 
texts before writing was introduced in any given dialect were 
basically paratactic, as were those of Proto-Indo-European and 
Pre-Indo-European. 
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6. Derivational Morphology 

6.1. Attention to Indo-European Derivational 
Morphology in the Major Handbooks 

The extensive treatments of derivational morphology in 
the major handbooks are largely descriptive. Brugmann devoted 
the second volume, part one of the Grundriss, to derivational 
morphology of the noun, dealing with the forms and their 
meanings in over 600 pages that include copious references 
(Gdr.2. 1). Similarly, the first 390 pages of his volume on the verb 
are devoted to the topic {Gdr.2.l)\ in contrast with his practice 
regarding the noun, where he found difficulties in view of later 
analogical effects, here he discussed some historical processes 
that were carried out in earlier stages of the languages, as of 
ablauting bases in the Pre-Indo-European ( voruridg .) periód 
(Cdr. 2.1: viii-ix). As is well known, his treatment of ablaut is not 
as fully developed as is that of Hirt, so that he does not propose 
an earlier systém. Moreover, when he makes statements on the 
previous uses of forms, he does not reconstruct the earlier 
patterns. 

In other respects Brugmann’s approach sets the štandard 
in dealing with Indo-European derivational morphology, for he 
identified and defined the types and bases of word formation, 
súch as new creations, compounds, reduplication {Gdr. 2.1: 1-56). 
He then distinguished, as did Persson, Hirt and others, between 
single elements known as root determinatives, and elements 
made up of one or more syllables, which he referred to as 
formants and Hirt as suffixes. Thereupon he dealt with specific 
kinds of compounds: copulative, determinative, exocentric 
{Gdr. 2.1: 56-76). The presence of stems in the compounds 
indicated for him that súch compounds were produced from the 
time before inflection for čase {Gdr.2A : 1 78). He concluded with a 
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section on the developments of the various derivational 
formations in the dialects ( Gdr.2A : 76-1 20). 

After his discussion of theoretical procedures, Brugmann 
described the form classes, listing numerous examples. The 
nominal classes are examined in seven groups based on their 
stems {Cdr. 2.1: 148-582). His examination may be illustrated by 
that of his first group, which is characterized by the vocalic for- 
mants {Gdr.2. 1: 148-225). For nouns with -o- and - ä - formants 
he distinguished two sub-groups: (1) verbal abstracts like Creek 
tómos ‘Schneiden, cuť, tomé ‘Schnitt, piece cut off’, and agent 
nouns (adjectives) like tomós ‘schneidend, cutting’ {Gdr.2 A: 148- 
56); (2) formations that are probably secondary, súch as Sanskrit 
bhrätrá-m. ‘brotherhooď to bhrätar- ‘brother’ {Gdr. 2.1: 1 56-65). 
After a final section on remaining forms, he added a brief 
historical note; he stated here that the nominal neuter accusative 
plurál was provided by the feminine singulár, as in Sanskrit yugá 
‘yokes’ from an earlier meaning ‘das Gejoche, the yoking appar- 
atus’ {Gdr. 2.1: 165-66). While his position on the reiationship 
between the two forms is equivalent to the assumption of an 
earlier form ending with the collective laryngeal -x, he did not 
refer to Saussure’s Mémoire. The six other form classes are 
treated similarly, most of them at great length: nouns with m- 
and n- formants {Gdr. 2.1:225-322); nouns with r- and /-formants 
{Gdr.2 A: 323-85); nouns with labial stop formants {Gdr. 2.1: 386- 
90); nouns with dental stop formants {Gdr.2A: 390-473); nouns 
with velar stop formants {Gdr. 2.1: 473-514); nouns with s- 
formants {Gdr. 2.1: 514-82). 

Brugmann’s extensive formal treatment is followed by a 
section on meaning groups. There are five of these: concrete, 
abstract, collective nouns, adjectives, diminutives {Gdr. 2.1: 582- 
685). Here again the procedúre is largely formal; for example, in 
the sub-section on animal names {Gdr. 2.1: 605-6), six suffixes 
are listed for the Indo-European periód: *-bho-\ *-t(o)-\ *-k(o)~ 
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!*-g(o)-\ *-d(o)-\ *-so and References are provided to 

the suffixed nouns that were discussed in the sections on 
formation of the classes. 

In múch the samé way, Hirt dealt at length with the 
formation of nouns (/Cr. 3: 63-270). But, as noted above, he set 
out to distinguish the origins of the elements, criticizing 
Brugmann for ‘throwing together everything without distinction’ 
(/Gr. 3: 183). As had Brugmann, he listed particies that he posited 
for Proto-Indo-European and then he went on to identify when 
they were used as affixes in inflection and derivation ( /Gr.3: 9-20). 
Later, in his treatment of determinatives, he noted the various 
formations in which these were incorporated, including súch uses 
as suffixes in adverbs, as of -/ in Sanskrit upári ‘above’ and as 
declensional ending in the locative {/Gr.3: 98-105). Nonetheless, 
like Brugmann he stated that the determinatives do not change 
the meaning of the word. 

The morphological treatments of Brugmann and Hirt, as 
well as the many other linguists to whom they refer, especially 
Persson, are valuable for the collections of data. They also contain 
insights that show the way to reconstruction of Pre-lndo- 
European. For example, in his discussion of demonstratives, 
Brugmann suggested that all of them may at one time háve been 
deictic particies, that is, indeclinable words ( Gdr.2.2 : 311). He 
then proceeded to propose four deictic categories: (1) the basic 
one, Dér-deixis ‘that-deixis’, as in ‘give me thať; (2) /ch-deixis 
‘l-deixis’, as in Latin hi et isti ‘my people and yours’ < ‘these and 
those’; (3) Du-deixis ‘thou-deixis’, as in Latin in isto /oco ‘in that 
plače where you are’; (4) Jener-deixis ‘yonder- or distal deixis’ 
( Gdr.2.2: 311-12). He then identified the type of deixis associated 
with specific demonstratives, súch as *u indicating yonder or dis¬ 
tal deixis. He associated it with the Sanskrit particle u ‘ anderseits, 
dagegen’, found also in Sanskrit asaú ‘that there’ ( Gdr.2.2 : 341 — 
44, 355). 
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In their treatments, Brugmann and Hirt, as well as earlier 
linguists they cite, pointed out that Proto-Indo-European had 
many particles that came to be affixed to nominal and verbal 
elements as derivational or inflectional elements. They may also 
háve remained independent, as did Sanskrit u (cf. Chapter 3.5.1; 
Klein, 1 978). Some of these were also the bases of adpositions, 
conjunctions and adverbs (IGr. 2: 2, 9-10), as well as demon- 
strative, relative and interrogative pronouns {IGr. 2: 25). In this way 
the views of Brugmann and Hirt are comparable to the position 
that the earlier language had three classes of words: nouns, verbs 
and particles. As we further conclude, the history of early Indo- 
European derivational morphology consists largely in depicting 
the expansion of the lexicon through suffixation of particles to 
the other two classes. 

6.2. Theoretical Assumptions in Previous Attention to 
the Earlier Derivational Patterning 

Most of the previous efforts to determine the history of 
derivational constructs and derivatives examine the individual 
affixes, or sets of them, without accounting for their uses and 
origins with reference to a theory of language. At best, they 
propose different structures at different periods based on 
morphological characteristics. To summarize their position briefly: 
in the earliest periód there was no inflection; thereupon formants 
were agglutinated, and finally inflection was predominant. Erhart 
presented this view concisely in his monograph of 1993 with 
regard to inflectional morphology, providing extensive references 
to previous publications. But he did not consider it important to 
assume an earlier language type that would provide a basis for his 
views. In this way his approach is comparable to that of scholars 
like Persson. 

In his large treatment of derivation, Persson noted that his 
theoretical views as expressed in his book of 1891 are similar to 
those of Brugmann, which he summarizes as follows in the first 
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chapter of the second volume of his major work. The 
determinatives are formants that were attached to stems in an 
earlier periód; their meaning may no longer be ascertainable. They 
are parallel, however, to tense and nominal formants, which do 
háve a specific value’ (191 2: 553-93). In accordance with this 
position he identified the determinatives and listed forms in which 
they are found; when he considered it possible, he commented on 
their origin. But for most, he found it impossible to state the 
source with certainty because of the extent of time that had 
elapsed since they were adopted in a given formation; during that 
time they most likely spread to wider uses, further obscuring their 
initial function. Yet each of them had come into use múch as háve 
suffixes whose origins can be determined, súch as Germán -heit 
‘-hooď, Germán -lieh ‘-ly’, and so on. In support of Persson’s 
view on the eventual loss of the earlier meaning of formants, we 
may note the English compound likely, in which the two elements 
háve the samé origin. While not without interest, the exact source 
of formants is then of secondary concern to Persson. He assumed 
that derivation by means of adding formants was a natural 
process in language. 

Hirt did not hesitate to propose the type of the earlier 
language when determinatives were added to stems. In his view, 
languages developed from a stage in which individual words were 
uttered without any grammatical apparatus to relate their role in 
sentences. The unreality of this view, held also by others, may be 
illustrated when they cite Chinese as a eurrent example; 
grammatical relationships, in their way of thinking, are apparently 
expressed only by means of morphological elements. They seem 
to assume that súch a language was adequate for primitive 
societies; but as the societies became more complex and larger, 
coherent groups of their speakers arose and grammatical 
processes were introduced, leading eventually to the stage of 
language found in Proto-Indo-European. A similar position is held 
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by Shields (1982: 12-17; 1992: 13) and Erhart (1993: 22-3 et 
passim). Adrados (1987: 1), however, admits some suffixation, as 
well as distinctive word order and placement of accentuation for 
grammatical purposes in the earlier language. But for those 
holding the view expressed by Hirt, in the very early stage of 
Indo-European there was apparently no grammatical structure 
with interrelated syntactic and morphological features. 

By contrast, we mušt credit Meinhof with an explanatory 
position. He saw in the derivational elements the residues of an 
earlier stage when Indo-European was a class language like the 
Bantu languages. For him, a language may be one of three types: 
isolating, agglutinative, or inflectional, among which the 
inflectional represent the highest stage (1 936: 1 6). In his view the 
early societies had languages comparable in simplicity with their 
social arrangements. As societies became more complex, so did 
their languages. Meinhof found evidence in Africa for his position. 
He based his conclusions on the Bantu languages as those of the 
Afričan languages most thoroughly studied. They háve twelve 
classes of concepts, súch as (1) human beings, (2) spirits, 
including fire, rivers, (3) paired items like eyes, ears and teeth, 
etc. The nouns in each of these classes are marked with a specific 
formant, súch as Swahili mu-hindi ‘the Indián’ for class 1, and 
wa-hindi for the plurál. Pronouns, verbal forms and dependent 
genitives associated with a given noun are assigned its 
characteristic formant (1 936: 60-67, 1948: 28-60). Sentences are 
accordingly bound together by markers that are required for a 
given class, súch as -wa for the plurál of human beings; this, 
then, is prefixed also to other words in the sentence, e.g. 

wathu wako wa-mekwenda wa-pi? 

people your gone where 

‘Where háve your people gone?’ 
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Basing his explanation on the assumption of a similar structure 
for early Indo-European, Meinhof assumed that the determina- 
tives functioned in this way, but he did not provide evidence from 
the dialects in support of his position. Nevertheless, he mušt be 
commended for his attempt to reconstruct the earlier lexicon and 
its development. 

Somewhat similarly, Erhart proposed a set of classes as 
forerunner of the gender systém (1993: 34-40). He posited nine 
nominal classes with endings that subsequently are found on 
nominative forms: s, m, y, t, hi, h 2 , h 3 , r, and n, each with 
distinctive meaning súch as animate, active, near or present, 
countable, paired for the first five of these. Like Meinhofs 
suggestion that Indo-European was a dass language at an early 
stage, Erharťs assumption of classes and their proposed 
meanings is poorly supported in the data. And as noted, he did 
not accept a typological characterization for languages. While he 
listed the handbook of Gamkrelidze and Ivanov in his biblio- 
graphy, he did not draw on their identification of active structure 
for early Indo-European. More recently, Friedman examined the 
nouns with *-r/n -, concluding that “the stem formant *-r/n- is an 
old lexical class marker” with “19 out of 27" súch nouns referring 
to “body parts or formations” and 7 to “units of time” (1999: 64- 
65). By his conclusion, the nouns are survivors of the language 
stage that Klimov assumed to be older than the active stage. 

In our view the developments in Indo-European 
derivational morphology are clarified by recognition of content 
typology. As noted in earlier chapters here, this approach includes 
consideration of semantics as well as syntax and morphology. It 
may be true that a very early stage of Pre-Indo-European was a 
class language and thereupon that this developed to the active 
structure that has now been well established for the language 
preceding Proto-Indo-European, but little evidence for an early 
stage as class language has remained in the dialects. 
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In determining the earlier stage, we mušt examine the 
lexicon for residues. When doing so, we draw on the works of 
Brugmann ( Cdr.2A ), Hirt (/Gr.3), and Specht (1947) among others, 
in which they háve presented elements of the Indo-European 
lexicon by meaning classes as well as stating the morphological 
characteristics of the items in those classes. For interpreting their 
findings and for understanding the lexicon of the earlier stages of 
Indo-European, the analysis of word structure by Meillet (1937) 
and by Benveniste (1935, 1948), which is based on the work of 
many previous linguists, especially Saussure, is highly useful. 

6.3. Evidence for the Basic Derivational Processes 

6.3.1. Root Structure 

Analysis of the lexicon for its structure at an earlier stage 
of Indo-European indicates that the basic lexical elements or 
roots consisted of syllables made up of two consonants with an 
intervening vowel. Saussure’s proposal of laryngeals provided the 
decisive evidence because the roots that had been posited for 
common concepts, like *ag- ‘leaď, *es- ‘be’ and *dhé- ‘plače’, 
could be reconstructed on the samé pattern as */eg- ‘lie’, *nes- 
‘unite’ and *dher- ‘hold’, that is, as *x^9~< Ves- and dhe?-. All 
roots could then be reconstructed with the samé pattern: CeC. 

Roots could be suffixed either with single consonants, or 
with vowel plus consonant to yield bases, also referred to as 
stems or as themes. Benveniste has provided lists of súch 
derivatives (1935: 1 51 ff.), of which characteristic items are given 
here that include the three classes of consonantal phonemes: 
obstruents, resonants and laryngeals. 

As the following examples illustrate, Base 1 has the root 
with full gráde and accent, with zero vowel in the suffix; Base 2 
has the root in zero gráde, with full gráde and accent on the 
suffix. 
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Root Base 1 Base 2 

CéC- CéC-C- CC-éC- 


*pel- Lith. pilti *pél-ľ- Skt. pári-nas *pl-éľ- Gk. pímplémi 

‘pour’ ‘pour’ ‘riches’ ‘filľ 

(Pokorný 1959: 798-801) 


*wer- wér-g- Av. varaz- *wr-ég- Gk. hrézo 

‘perform, do’ ‘work’ ‘do’ 

(Pokorný 1959: 1 168-69) 


*Xer- *xér-k- Hitt. hark- *Xr-ék- Lith. rakinti 

‘protecť ‘hold, háve’ ‘close’ 

(Pokorný 1959: 65-66) 


By two additional processes of derivation, Base 2 may add 
another consonantal suffix on the pattern CC-éC-C-, as in *p/~ 
e?-dh- Greek pléthô ‘am fulľ, or - n - could be infixed after the 
root on the pattern CC-n-éC-, as in *pl-n-e?- Skt. prnäti ‘fills’. 
This process is evident in the fifth, seventh, and ninth Sanskrit 
verb classes, of which the fifth and ninth háve laryngeal suffixes, 
e.g. jinóti ‘quickens’ with *-y- and punáti ‘cleanses’ with *~x~, 
and the seventh with a consonantal suffix, as in Skt yunákti 
‘unites’ with *-g- (cf. Benveniste 1935: 170-71; Lehmann 1952: 
17-18). Further extensions may be added to produce nominal 
forms. 

Roots may háve existed as free forms in Pre-lndo- 
European. Occasional reflexes may be cited from the diaiects, e.g. 
Latin fer ‘bring!’, Sanskrit dan ‘house’ a sandhi form of *dam, cf. 
the root *dem - ‘builď (Brugmann, Gdr. 2.1: 136). Yet by the time 
of Proto-Indo-European virtually all of the free forms that may be 
reconstructed include derivational suffixes. 
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6.3.2. The Structure of Everyday Words in Proto-Indo-European 

In his section on nominal derivation, Meillet gave a short 
list of nouns that he considered archaic survivals of the earlier 
periód (1937: 254-55; cf. also Brugmann, Gdr.2A\ 131-38). 

Among them are Sanskrit pät, Latin pes ‘fooť; Sanskrit vak , Latin 
vóx ‘voice’; Creek ker ,, Latin cor ‘hearť. Although they are 

monosyllabic like the roots, they háve a more complex 

phonological structure than do these; as roots they would, like 
Latin fer, háve the forms *ped, *wek w , *ker. These inherited 
monosyllables indicate that, in the course of its development, 
Indo-European formed words by extending roots with affixes that 
may in turn háve led to modification of the root vowel in 

conjunction with accentuation. Evidence is provided by oblique 
čase forms like the Latin genitíve cordis, indicating earlier base 
forms like * kord. 

Rather than proceeding like Meillet from consideration of 
form, Specht sorted out nouns in accordance with semantic sets 
for objects and activities that he considered basic in a society 
(1947: 9-103). He was primarily concerned with the origin of 
nominal inflection, but he dealt at length with derivation as well. 
As a result of his examination and comparison of many nouns in 
the Indo-European lexicon, he concluded that the thematic nouns 
were late. In accordance with this view, nouns like Sanskrit cakrá-, 
Greek kúklos ‘wheeľ and others in the group dealing with 
transportation are late Indo-European, as we háve noted, or 
dialectal, i.e. even post-Indo-European (1947: 99-103). In this 
way, he determined strata in the lexicon. 

As a further conclusion, Specht proposed that each noun 
was regarded as an individual item in the earlier language; nouns 
then were not members of infiected classes like the nouns in 
Sanskrit, Greek, Latin and the other dialects. He exemplified this 
conclusion by citing the words for sun, moon, dawn, star, and 
went on to review all the nouns in the five semantic sets that he 
assumed to be included in the lexicon of an early society. Forms 
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from two dialects are given here of examples he cited to support 
his view : Sanskrit s(ú)var, Latin sôľ sun’, an /-stem; Sanskrit más , 
Creek mén ‘moorľ, an s-stem like Sanskrit usás~, Greek éôs 
‘dawn’; Sanskrit stár-, nom. pl. tarah, Armenian astl ‘ star’, an r- 
and /-stem that Wackernagel called a peculiarly special inflection 
(1 947: 9-1 0) The different final elements in words of súch a close 
semantic set seemed, to Specht, to support for his view that the 
Indo-European speakers regarded the world with reference to 
themselves as its centers. They accordingly applied different 
suffixes to indicate the position of the designated objects with 
regard to the speaker, or their dištance from the speaker (1947: 
10, 334-37). 

As support for this assumption, Specht cited examples like 
*5 in PIE *swé-s-ôr ‘sister’, *k in PIE *swékuros ‘father-in-law’, 
and *t in Greek étšs, Lithuanian svéčias ‘guesť; in his view the 
different suffixes served to indicate the position of the 
designatees with regard to the speaker as indicated by *swe- 
‘self. The *-s- in *swé-s-ôr may be related to the demonstrative 
* 50 - and accordingly indicate closeness; the *-k- in *swékuros 
may be related to the demonstrative *ki~ with múch the samé 
meaning; and the -t- in étes may be related to the demonstrative 
* to— indicating greater dištance. Súch analysis is in keeping with 
that of Hirt and Meillet, who assumed an early form of the lexicon 
in which roots were independent elements; thereupon, as 
derivatives of them were created, many were suffixed with 
particles (Specht 1947: 31 5). In accordance with this view, the 
derivational processes of early Indo-European mušt be examined 
as well as the suffixes and associated sets of meaning. 

Súch an approach was undertaken by Benveniste in his 
monograph to determine the ‘origins of the formation of nouns in 
Indo-European’. He began by examining a large list of forms with 
r/n alternation (1935: 3-22), and thereupon other súch hetero- 
clitic nouns. The key to a solution he found in so-called locatives, 
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with forms like Sanskrit áhar and áhan meaning ‘by day’. Although 
classed as locative like other adverbial forms ending in -r, áhar 
may also be used with accusative meaning. Citing many súch 
examples in -r, -n and -i, as well as fixed forms like Sanskrit par- 
út ‘earlier’, Benveniste concluded that they were reflexes of the 
casus indefinitus ‘indefinite čase’ in early Indo-European. In 
contrast with Hirt, he denied the locative any existence in Proto- 
Indo-European (1935: 87-99). Moreover, in the preflexional 
periód, nouns in *-/-could function with any syntactic value (1 935: 
184). 

Benveniste further concluded that in this periód derivatives 
with -en- also could function in any syntactic role, including that 
of the later locative. At that stage there was no -r/n- declension. 
It resulted when nominal inflection was introduced. Thereupon 
forms that had had an independent value were brought together 
to make up a paradigm, and the casus indefinitus disappeared 
(1935: 184-87). As a result, the heteroclitic inflection often differs 
from word to word, and from dialect to dialect. For example, 
^tyek "-, the word for ‘liver’, may háve had an independent value. 
From it, derivatives like *lik w en-, *lik w es-, */ik w er- could háve 
been formed, with further items like *lik w nés. This form might 
then háve come to serve as genitíve for *lyék w r. The resultant 
forms were further modified in the dialects, e.g. Sanskrit yákrt, 
yaknáh, Greek hépar ; hepatos, Latín iecur, iecin(or)is, Lithuanian 
yäknos and possibly the Germanic word reflected in English liver 
(though see Pokorný 1959: 504) These derivatives, as well as 
those from other roots, illustrate for Benveniste how formants and 
suffixes were added to root nouns after the preflexional periód. 

Benveniste was further concerned with determining the 
meanings of some of the suffixes. As the title of his monograph 
indicates, he concentrated on derivational rather than inflectional 
morphology in his effort to ascertain the value of selected nominal 
suffixes. In the final chapter of his first monograph he examined 
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the forms suffixed with *-dh- (1935: 188-210), and thereupon at 
greater length the two suffixes, *-ti- and *-tu- in the second 
(1947). 

Specht, on the other hand, examined the entire nominal 
lexicon to identity the suffixes that were added to roots or simple 
nouns and thereupon to determine the meaning sets. He found 
that nouns suffixed with k/g, t/d and s as well as the /-, u-, n-, 
men- and r/l- stems are among the designations for the oldest 
concepts and ideas we may expect for the Indo-European 
peoples, that is, those concepts treated in the first section of his 
book. For exampie, the Sanskrit word for blood is ásrk, for liver 
yákrt, for head šírah < -s (1947: 290 ff.). While Specht did not 
suggest a source for these suffixes, he assumed that the /-, u-, 
n- and r/l -stem suffixes are based on demonstratives, following 
Brugmann and others in this assumption. And finally he concluded 
that these suffixes go back to deictic particles (1947: 308, with 
reference to Wackernagel/Debrunner III: 495). 

This conclusion was based on morphological evidence. It 
now has múch greater credibility in view of the evidence that Pre- 
Indo-European was an active language. Nouns and verbs at that 
stage were accompanied by particles. In the course of time, some 
of these were suffixed to roots and bases, probably first with 
specific meanings. Súch particles were added to form nominal and 
also verbal sets. These as noted háve been documented in great 
detail by Brugmann and by others, notably Persson and Specht. 
Below we examine selected sets with the aim of illustrating the 
derivational structures of Pre-Indo-European. 

6.4. The Role of Particles in the Pre-Indo-European 
Lexicon 

Our treatment of the lexicon and its elements differs in an 
important way from that of the earlier linguists — Brugmann, 
Delbruck, Meillet, Specht, Benveniste, among others like Erhart. 
We now háve a framework for interpreting the derivational 
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structures of Pre-Indo-European. Previous derivational treatments 
dealt primarily with the forms, listing the suffixes accompanied by 
examples of the nouns and verbs attested with them in the 
dialects. While we credit these linguists for the lists and the 
meaning sets as well as occasional suggestions on the origins of 
individual suffixes, we now account for the development of the 
suffixed forms through our assumption of an earlier active stage 
with gradual change to the accusative structure of Proto-lndo- 
European. 

In proceeding towards an understanding of the 
derivational developments in Pre-Indo-European we may examine 
sentences from the currently spoken active language, Kamaiurá. 
(In these examples, NF indicates Nominal Function; (A) indicates 
the presence of a subject-like element; three others are 
abbreviations based on the full word: RELational; DEMonstrative; 
INTENSifier). 

kunu’um-a ka’i-a r-uwaj-a w-ekyj (A) (Seki 1990: 373) 
boy-NF monkey-NF REL-tail-NF 3-pull 
The boy is pulling the monkey’s tail.’ 

Kuikuro a’e-a r-etam-a amoete ucu (Seki 1990: 378) 

K. DEM-NF REL-village-NF far INTENS 
‘The Kuikuro, their village is very far.’ 

As these sentences illustrate, one with an active verb, the other 
with a statíve verb, particles whether prefixed or suffixed serve to 
indicate the relationships in a sentence. Moreover, in the first 
example, the -a suffix is applied to nominal elements whatever 
their function, as may be noted from its use after the word for 
‘boy’ and that for ‘monkey’, which has a possessive function in 
regard to the word for ‘taiľ, and it in turn serves as target for the 
verb. In the second sentence, the suffix -a is applied to the 
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demonstrative as well as to nouns. We may assume a similar role 
for particles in the Pre-Indo-European periód. 

Thus, particles provided sources for determinatives and 
other elements, including suffixes. Hirt has included a compact 
list of those that háve been reconstructed for Proto-lndo- 
European, giving their meanings when there is sufficient evidence 
(/Gr. 3: 9-15; see also Delbriick 1888: 471-546 and Brugmann, 
Gdr. 2.3: 979-1008) The determinative k/g Hirt finds, for 
example, suffixed to nouns as in Sanskrit uda-k-ám ‘water’, to 
pronouns as in Latin hic, haec , hoc' this, here’, and to adverbs as 
in Latin nunc ‘now’ (/C/-.3: 114-18). We assume that the suffixa- 
tion of k resulted when it, like other particles, merged with 
preceding items UGr. 3: 164-65). 

Because some of the particles formed the basis of 
demonstratives, we may infer their meaning in Pre-Indo-European 
from that of those pronouns. Five sets of them, listed by Hirt, 
háve a recognized deictic force (IGr.3: 26-27; cf. also Brugmann, 
Gdr. 2.2: 313-49). 

Hirťs first set of particles, reconstructed as i, e, is 
represented in Latin /s, ea, id. As noted above, the generally 
assumed meaning for them is ‘here, now’. They may then be 
listed among the l-deixis particles in Brugmann’s classification. 

Hirťs second set, s and f, is reiated to * so and *to, which 
háve reflexes in the masculine and neuter Greek articles ho and 
tó, as well as in Gothic sa and hata and so on. Pointing out that 
they are attested only in the nominative, Hirt does not refer to 
them as pronouns but rather as demonstrative particles meaning 
‘here’. As has often been pointed out, sa occurs as a separáte 
introductory particle in Vedie texts with comparable meaning. 
Less specific in reference than / and e, *so and *to may be listed 
in Brugmann’s first classification under deixis as identifying 
elements that are near the speaker. This meaning may be inferred 
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from their reflexes in the Germanic definite article, e.g. Gothic sa, 
so, /jata. 

The third set consists of ä and T, which Hirt identifies as 
feminine markers but finds weakly attested; he cites as possible 
reflexes plurál forms of Sanskrit iyám f. ‘this’ súch as the locative 
plurál ä-bhis. 

Reflexes of the fourth set, Arand g, related to *ke, *kei, *ki, 
are found in Lithuanian sis, si and Gothic himma dat.sg. meaning 
‘this’. Hirt finds an association with the first person, by which the 
set falls into Brugmann’s t-deixis category. 

The fifth particle, gh, is related to *ghe, *ghi and has 
reflexes in Latin hic, haec, hoc ‘this, here’, as well as in the 
Sanskrit particle gha, which indicates emphasis. 

When we compare the determinatives that in Spechťs view 
are affixed to roots in a very eariy stage, three consonant sets 
{k/g, t/d, s) are identified as particles previous to their use as 
suffixes, as is also */. Moreover, Hirt posits * u, Jwith a reflex of 
the samé form in Sanskrit, where it is an emphasizing particle. 
And, as noted above, citing the contrast between Latin i-bi and u- 
bi, he ascribes to / and u the meanings ‘here’ and ‘there’ UGr. 3: 
11 - 12 ). 

For the determinative n, Hirt assumed a relationship with 
the pronoun *eno ‘thať. Among suffixed nouns are names of 
persons, súch as the Latin Rufo, Rufonis ‘Red’, as opposed to the 
generál adjective rufus ‘reď (IGr.3: 149-54, 188-90). I háve 
proposed an individualizing force for this suffix, as in the Ger¬ 
manic weak adjective declension (Lehmann 1993: 246). For -men 
Hirt follows Brugmann in assuming it to be applied to produce 
nomina actionis or names of things, as in Latin sémen ‘seeď 
{/Gr. 3: 201-03) The last of Spechťs eariy suffixes, r/l, Hirt relates 
to two particles as found in Greek ar, ra and Serbian /e with 
asseverative meaning (IGr.3: 134-40). 
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In reviewing the suffixed nouns given by Specht as 
comparable to root nouns in antiquity in the Indo-European 
lexicon, we find that each of the suffixes has been identified also 
as an independent particle. We may conclude that these suffixed 
nouns were among the first added to the early Indo-European 
lexicon that had previously consisted largely of root nouns. 

6.5. Production of the Earliest Suffixed Nouns 

Persson (1912), Specht (1947: 185-352) and the major 
handbooks indude long lists of nouns and verbs in which 
determinatives and formants are suffixed to roots (Brugmann, 
Cdr.2A : 147-582; Cdr. 2.3: 178-390; cf. also Hirt, /Cr.3 and 4). 
Specht has also indicated those that he considers the earliest so 
formed. They are suffixed with k/g , t/d, s or w, k and t were 
voiced before other voiced elements, so that the voiced and 
voiceless forms háve the samé origin. As an example of súch 
suffixed forms we may cite the following derivatives of the root 
*rey- ‘flow’, which Pokorný treats as an extension of the root *er- 
now to be written *Fer- ‘move’ (1959: 326-32). Examples of the 
extended root with the suffixed consonants listed above are: Old 
Church Slavonic réka ‘river’, Sanskrit rľti- ‘stream, course’, Old 
High Germán reísa ‘journey’, and Latin rívus ‘brook’ (Specht 1947: 
201). Specht discusses other súch forms derived from roots with 
these affixes (1947: 201-44), giving a summary in the last three 
pages. Apart from relating the suffixes to demonstratives, which 
he derives from particles, he provides no explanation for the basis 
of the suffixation (1947: 308-09). 

As noted above, recognition of Pre-Indo-European as an 
active language has given us the means to account for these 
derivatives. We assume that sentences in Pre-Indo-European were 
bound together by means of particles, múch like the sentences of 
Kamaiurá as cited in Chapter 6.4. In a given sentence, each of the 
nominal elements may háve been accompanied by a particle, like 
the -a in those Kamaiurá sentences. The particles would háve had 
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deictic force similar to that in the subsequent demonstratives. We 
assume that the suffix -k indicated proximity to the speaker; the 
suffix -t, like - 5 , indicated presence with the speaker for the item 
suffixed, similar to characterization by the adverb ‘here’, if 
somewhat more remote; the suffix - w , like the partide u , 
indicated dištance from the speaker. In the course of time, a 
specific particle may háve been fixed on a derivative specifying its 
meaning; it then was incorporated as a suffix rather than treated 
as an independent element. 

In accordance with this position, the meaning of súch 
derivatives was modified by the suffix in some items that were 
maintained as individual words in Proto-Indo-European and the 
dialects. Derivatives from the root *sew- 'one’s own, self may be 
cited as examples (cf. also Specht 1947: 210, 226, 238, 268, 
334). Nouns suffixed with -k-, subsequently with additional 
suffixes, are found in several dialects, as in Latin 50ce/"‘father-in- 
law’, and socrus ‘mother-in-law’; in these the suffix may well 
háve indicated close relationship with the speaker, in accordance 
with its meaning when prefixed, as in Latin ce-do ‘give, bring 
here’ (Pokorný 1949: 1043-44). Derivatives with -t-, súch as 
Greek étés ‘relative, frienď, Lith. svéčias ‘guesť, may háve 
indicated lesser proximity; súch a meaning is also evident in 
Greek hétaros ‘traveling companion’, and in the Avestan adjective 
xvaé-tu- ‘belonging’ (Pokorný 1959: 883). Derivatives with -dh- 
such as Sanskrit svadha- ‘custom, peculiarity’ and Greek éthos 
‘custom’ reflect the meaning that Benveniste found for this 
determinative as indicating state. The meanings of these 
derivatives from the root *sew- then reflect the modification 
produced by the deictic particle suffixed to it. 

We will present additional examples to support this 
position, but at this point we are concerned with establishing the 
process of word formation in early Indo-European. We assume 
that in the initial periód the formation of new lexical items was 
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carried out through conflation of particles with roots and of 
determinatives related to súch particles. The conflated suffixes 
served to specify the meaning of súch a root, as illustrated with 
the nominal forms based on the root *sew-. In the course of time 
many of the determinatives were extended, chiefly with the o~ 
affix (Brugmann, Gdr. 2.3.2: 58-60), and further lexical items were 
then created. 

Some derivatives with determinatives may not reflect the 
meanings of these because the particle in question may háve been 
applied to phrases or clauses rather than to an individual word, or 
the originál basis for the suffixation may háve been obscured by 
later development. For example, reflexes of *ghan- ‘a large water 
fowľ (Pokorný 1959: 412) are attested in a number of dialects 
with different suffixes, e.g. with *-s in Sanskrit hanisás , Old High 
Germán gans ‘goose’; with *-d- in Lith. gaňdras, Old English 
ganot ‘a wild water birď; with *-k- in Lith. géňse ‘crane’. As 
another example, from the root *yew- ‘y°ung’ nouns were 
produced with *-s-, e.g. Sanskrit yósa ‘dear spouse’; with *-t- in 
Latin juventus , Old High Germán jugund ‘youth’; with *-k- in 
Latin juvencus ‘young cow’ (Pokorný 1959: 510-1 1). In these and 
other súch related words that were differentiated by a determina- 
tive, we may find it difficult to account for application of a given 
determinative to specify the meanings of reflexes in the dialects. 
As suggested above, the suffix in question may háve pertained to 
an entire phrase, clause or sentence, so that the determinative 
maintained by a reflex may háve a syntactic basis rather than 
apply to a specific word. On the other hand, the *-s- suffix in 
gans and in yósa may háve been added with the meaning of 
proximity. Unless we find consistency in the meanings of a large 
number of derivatives, as Benveniste did with lexical items 
suffixed with the *ŕ//7-determinative (1935), we cannot state with 
certainty the basis of derivation. Detailed studies in the future 
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may provide súch information, now that the source of the affixes 
in Pre-indo-European particles is clear. 

Whichever procedúre was the basis of individual 
derivatives, we conclude that as the lexicon of Pre-indo-European 
was expanded, the earliest means of producing new items was 
through the addition of single consonants, chiefly the velar and 
the dental stops, and the spirant determinatives. 

6.6. Production of the Earliest Suffixed Verbs 

The samé consonantal suffixes that were added to early 
nouns are also found with verbs. For example, the root *rey- 
‘flow’, exemplified above with nouns, is found with an s- 
determinative in Cermanic verbs, as in Old Icelandic and Old 
English rľsan ‘rise’, also Middle High Germán riselen ‘drip, rain’. 
We may assume that the basis of the suffixation is similar; an 
appropriate determinative was suffixed to the root to provide a 
specific meaning for it. 

Specht lists examples of súch verbal derivatives (1947: 
279-88) though, in view of the aim of his book, not as many for 
verbs as for nouns. One is Sanskrit šócati ‘gleams, shines’, formed 
from the root *kew- ‘kindle’ with *-k- extension (Pokorný, 1959: 
594-95, 597). We may assume that it was used to convey the 
samé meaning in the verb as in the noun, e.g. Sanskrit šóka- 
‘flame’. Another example with *-k- suffix is Old Church Slavic 
zvpcati ‘calľ from the root *ghaw- as in Sanskrit hávate ‘calls 
(someone)’ (Pokorný, 1959: 413-14, 491). 

Among examples with *-t- is Sanskrit vártati ‘turns’, Latin 
vertô ‘turn’ from the root *wer- ‘turn, benď (Pokorný 1959: 
11 52-60). The root has many extensions, as with *-g- in Sanskrit 
várjati ‘turns, twists’, Latin vergô ‘bow’, and with *-g- and nasal 
infix in Old English wrencan ‘turn, winď. Another root with *-f- 
extension is *pek- ‘pluck out hair’; cf. Greek péktô and Latin 
pectô' to comb’ (Pokorný 1959: 797). 
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Among examples with *-s- is Sanskrit kársati, Avestan 
karšaiti ‘plough, make furrows’, beside the nouns Sanskrit karsu-, 
Avestan karša- ‘furrow’ from the root ‘turn’; the root 

without suffix is reflected in Sanskrit cárati ‘moves, wanders’ 
among other forms. Similarly, *-s- is added to the extended form 
*bhlé- of the root *bhel- ‘swell up’ in Old Icelandic blása, Old 
High Germán bläsan ‘blow’ (Pokorný 1959: 120-22). 

Whether the determinatives were added to the verbal roots 
to modify the meaning of the root or to indicate relationships in 
clauses and sentences requires examination of the forms in which 
they háve been attested, as we may note from Benveniste’s 
conclusions concerning the *c//7-determinative. 

In his treatment of verbal stems {Gdr.2.3: 86-390), 
Brugmann included those with *í//7-extension {Gdr.2.3: 372-79). 
But he merely exemplified the forms with their meanings, súch as 
p/éthó ‘am fulľ, pléthos ‘quantity’, pímplemi ‘filľ ( Gdr.2.3: 375). 
After thorough examination of a large number of forms, chiefly in 
Greek, Benveniste conduded that the *ŕ//7-determinative indicated 
state in súch forms (1935: 102, 189). On the basis of this mean¬ 
ing, it was introduced as marker of the preterite of the Germanic 
weak verb (Lehmann 1942: 1 25-32) 

Like the use of determinatives in other dialects, e.g. *-k- 
in the Greek perfect, *-w- in the Latin, *-dh- provided the means 
for equipping the statíve set of verbs with the samé categories as 
the active set. Statíve verbs applied the samé endings in the 
present as did the active set, but they lacked the ablauting forms 
that provided the preterite. In the aspectual systém of the time, 
the preterite indicated a state resulting from previous action. The 
*£//7-determinative was therefore well suited for supplying the 
basis for the weak preterite in Germanic (cf. Lehmann 1943: 19- 
26). Creation of preterites of weak verbs in the dialects will be 
treated further in the next chapter on inflection. 
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6.6.1. Suffixation of *-s-with Personál, Voluntative Meaning 

While Brugmann did not propose a meaning for the *dh- 
determinative or the basis of its use in various verbal forms, he 
examined the forms in which *-s- was so used, and proposed its 
initial value. He identified its suffixation in four morphological 
developments {Gdr.2.3: 336). The first is the 50 -future as in Latin 
faxo ‘I will make’, Oscan fust ‘will be’. In this formation he 
concluded that *-s- had voluntative/future meaning; he also 
pointed out that in form these futures are equivalent to subjunc- 
tives of s-aorists, citing examples like Gk deíksô ‘I will show’ 

( Gdr.2.3 : 304). The second is the Indo-lranian desiderative with /- 
reduplication in the present, as in Skt. vi-vitsa-ti ‘wants to know’, 
and in the Celtic future, Irish 3 pi. lilsit ‘they will liek’ {Gdr. 2.3: 
344-50). The third is the -syo-formation that is found in Indo- 
lranian and Lithuanian as the regular future, e.g. Skt. däsyá-ti , 
Lith. duósiu ‘will give’ {Gdr. 2.3: 383-90). The fourth is the s- 
aorist, which he assumed to be in origin an augmented athematic 
5-present, e.g. Skt. á-väksam, Latin växT ‘carrieď {Gdr. 2.3: 390- 
427; see now Drinka 1 995). 

After examining these formations, Brugmann proposed 
that a voluntative or future meaning mušt háve been associated 
with the *5-formant already in Proto-Indo-European. He aseribed 
this meaning to that of the roots with which it was associated 
rather than to its own “etymological” meaning. After the meaning 
had been established, the *5-formant spread to other roots to 
produce forms with parallel meaning, leading to the applications 
noted above. The spread in his view took plače after the 5-aorist 
had been established as a distinet inflectional category. 

While treatment of inflectional morphology falls in the next 
chapter, the assumption that the marker in these formations 
results from affixation of the 5-particle requires that we account 
for its application here. Its implication as particle of proximity to 
the speaker led to perfective value when affixed to verbs with 
imperfective meaning like ‘collect, extend, flow, hear, lie, swim, 
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think’ among others listed by Brugmann (Gc/r. 2.3: 396 ff.) And 
from súch suffixed forms the .s-aorist arose as in Sanskrit, Creek 
and other dialects. When affixed to verbs with personál meaning 
like ‘fasten, free, permit, show’ and so on, it would háve taken on 
a voluntative sense and thereupon be adopted for the future 
category. The subsequent application of these categories by 
additional roots has complicated the originál situation. After the 
formations noted above had been incorporated into inflectional 
paradigms, the meaning had become fixed for súch categories 
regardless of that of the root. 

Hittite includes suffixed roots that support the conclusions 
of Brugmann that háve been cited above. Forms of ganes(s), 
kanes(s)- based on PIE *gné- ‘know’ illustrate the modification of 
meaning to express punctual action and also voluntative interest. 
Puhvel glosses the Hittite stem, “recognize, discuss, identify; 
acknowledge, také to, accept as one’s own, admit, confess, award 
recognition to, reward; be partial to, favor,” supplying numerous 
examples (1997: 42-46). These meanings are modifications of 
what he calls the “semantic thrust of *gné~, *gnô- whích denotes 
aggressive knowledge that can be acted úpon as opposed to 
passive insight expressed by PIE *weyd -” (1997: 46). His first 
examples of equivalents, e.g. ‘recognize, acknowledge’, exhibit 
punctual forms that correspond to the aorist aspect. His later 
examples, e.g. ‘reward, favor’ indude a voluntative sense. 

Similarly, Hittite kalles(s)-, ka/(/)is(s)~ exhibits modification 
in meaning of the unextended root PIE *ke/~ ‘calľ, with the 
equivalents: “entice, elicit, evoke, summon up, adduce,” and “lure” 
(Puhvel 1997: 22-24). The meanings ‘evoke, summon up’ indicate 
punctual action; ‘entice, eliciť, and Mure’, which Puhvel considers 
its basic meaning, reflect voluntative sense. 

These examples indicate that the suffixed forms in Hittite 
still maintained the earlier meaning of the root but with modifica¬ 
tions in accordance with the meaning conveyed by the particle *s. 
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As Drinka rightly points out, the Hittite forms are not equivalent 
to the s-aorists in the dialects (1998). But as proposed here, they 
developed from a combination of roots with the *s-determinative, 
as did the future and the desiderative. 

Other stems with -s in Hittite are less certain in etymo- 
logy; but if that proposed for damas(s)-, tamas(s) ‘oppress’ is 
accurate, it supports the modification of meaning given above. It 
is assumed to be a suffixed form of the room *dem- ‘tame’ with 
*X extension (Tischler, III.8: 72-75, 1991; Pokorný, 1959: 199- 
200). The meanings ‘suppress, plače under durance’ given by 
Tischler clearly indicate the personál, voluntative force identified 
above. 

The etymology of another stem with apparent *5-deter- 
minative, istamas(s)-, isdammas(s)-, with meanings as given by 
Puhvel: “hear, listen (to), obey; hear (of), hear (about), perceive” is 
unknown (1984: 452-60). Puhvel posits a base *stem-Hi- with 
the generál meaning “perceive with the senses”. While accepting 
no etymology for the stem, Puhvel points to other stems with 
similar meaning that také the *5-suffix, e.g. *klew- ‘hear’ as in 
Old High Germán hlosén ‘listen to, obey’, Old Church Slavonic 
s/yšati ‘hear’, etc. These meanings, like those of the Hittite verb, 
also illustrate the personál, voluntative force proposed for stems 
with *-s-. We conclude then that Brugmann accurately identified 
the meaning originally conveyed by it {Cdr. 2.3: 338), and that 
inflections like the aorist and desiderative arose from stems of 
verbs so modified. 

Of the other pronominal roots that Hirt assumed were 
based on particles, only *-y- was widely suffixed in verbal forms. 
As Brugmann concluded in his intensive review of them {Cdr. 2.3: 
178-264), the forms to which it was originally appended cannot 
be identified. Brugmann also concluded that the thematic suffix 
*-ye-/-yo- , the most widely applied development of *-y~, had no 
intrinsic meaning but served only to make verbs from nominals 
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(Gdr. 2.3: 180-81). It then is difficult to determine a distinctive 
value for some elements when they were suffixed to roots, 
probably because of the early tíme of affixation. 

6.6.2. Affixation of *-n- 

On the other hand Hittite and Indie provide information on 
the early use of *-n~, which is introduced as infix in the fifth, 
seventh and ninth verb classes of Sanskrit. Found in the expanded 
form -nin- in Hittite, it is often used to make causatives, as of 
hark- ‘perish’, harnink- ‘cause to perish, ruin’. The more generál 
Hittite suffix -nu- is the Standard formative in causatives, as in 
war- ‘burn’, i varnú- ‘cause to burn, enkindle’ G. Friedrich 1960: 
74). 

Examples of the three classes of Sanskrit verbs with -n- 
infix illustrate the causative or factitive value. We reconstruct the 
stems in class 5 with final voiced laryngeal y the earlier stem of 
‘go’ is then *?iy. We reconstruct the stems of class 9 with final 
voiceless laryngeal x- The final elements of Class 7 stems are ob- 
struents. 

Class 5: T ‘go’, inóti ‘lets go out, drives, sends’ 
ji ‘live’, jinóti ‘quickens’ 

Class 7: tr ‘rub’, trd trnátti ‘bores through, liberates’ 
ker ‘turn’, kert-, krnátti ‘spins’ 


Class 9: mT- ‘lessen’, minäti ‘hinders’ 

rT - flow’, rinäti ‘causes to run, liberates’ 

Verbs with *-n- do not exhibit a consistent meaning 
throughout the other languages. In Germanic, for example, many 
verbs of the the fourth weak class in Gothic háve inchoative 
meaning, e.g. fullnari ‘become fulľ, cf. also Olcel fullna\ these 
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stand in contrast with verbs of the first weak class with -jan, e.g. 
Gothic fulljan, Olcel fylla ‘to fill up’. In this respect, the history of 
stems with *-n- is curiously parallel with that of verbs having the 
*-sko- suffix. These háve inchoative value in Latin, e.g. rubesco 
‘become reď, with parallels in Greek, e.g. géráskô ‘grow olď, and 
in Avestan, e.g. tafsaiti ‘grows hoť (Pokorný 1959: 1069). But in 
Tocharian the suffix has causative value. 

The parallel treatment of these two suffixes though in 
different dialects illustrates that any originál meaning conveyed by 
the affix in Proto-Indo-European or in Pre-Indo-European may 
háve been modified. Brugmann has assembled and analyzed the 
verbs with these suffixes that háve been maintained from Proto- 
Indo-European, those having nasal formants like Latin ninguit , 
Lith. sniňga ‘it is snowing’ {Gdr. 2.3: 272-336), and those having 
the *-sko- suffix, súch as Latin póscô, Sanskrit prccháti ‘requests’ 
{Gdr. 2.3: 350-61), pointing out that the forms suffixed with them 
do not display a centrál meaning by which the originál meaning 
may be determined. Even forms that were produced in the early 
language may then háve been modified in meaning, obscuring 
information on the originál value of the affix. 

6.6.3. Affixation of *-e/o- 

The suffix that has been extended most widely in the 
dialects is the so-called thematic vowel PIE *-e/o- (Brugmann 
Gdr. 2.3: 113-45). Suffixed both to roots in full gráde, e.g. 
*bhére~, Sanskrit bhárati ‘bears’, and in zero gráde, e.g. ~ k widé~, 
Sanskrit vidáti ‘knows’, its originál value is obscure, also for 
nouns (Hirt, IGr. 3: 10-11, 16-17, 184-88). The difference in 
aspect between the forms with full gráde and zero gráde — 
continuous vs. punctual — is related to the position of the accent 
and, accordingly, the vocalism of the root. When suffixed to 
nominals, on the other hand, each may háve indicated adjectival 
value, as in distinguishing ordinals from cardinals, e.g. Greek 
dékatos ‘tenth’, deka ‘ten’ < PIE *dekmt, Latin decimus, decem. 
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This function indicates that the derivatives with it are late, 
inasmuch as adjectives as a separáte class developed only in late 
Proto-Indo-European. 

In verbs the thematic vowel became the basis of the 
generál present form. Thematic inflections supplanted the 
athematic forms in all the dialects, as in Greek, where only a few 
common roots maintained athematic inflection. Other dialects 
introduced comparable affixes, e.g. Latin with -ä-, as in laudäs 
‘thou praisesť, -é- as in habés ‘thou hasť and -/- as in audis 
‘thou hearesť. Moreover, in combination with it, new suffixes 
arose that consisted of a consonant of a root followed by the 
thematic vowel. These are examined in Chapter 6.8 below. A 
similar process took plače in nouns, súch as development of the 
*-ro- affix from nouns ending in -r, e.g. Sanskrit udrás ‘otter’, 
Greek húdros ‘water-snake’, Old High Germán ottar'otteť [animal 
of the water, cf. OHG wataŕ\ (Hirt, /Gr.3: 186). This example with 
reflexes in Germanic as well as in Sanskrit and Greek indicates 
that the process of affixation took plače in Proto-Indo-European. 

We may assume therefore that already in Proto-Indo- 
European the advantage of thematic forms of verbs as well as of 
nouns became clear for simplification of inflections. Thereupon 
the affixation of consonantal determinatives gave way to that of 
suffixes consisting of consonant plus vowel. The two types of 
derivatives, thematic and suffixed, accordingly provide means to 
distinguish the extended forms of the Proto-Indo-European 
periód from those of the Pre-Indo-European. 

6 . 7 . Evidence in Compounds 

As Hirt pointed out, with copious bibliography, com¬ 
pounds provide evidence for earlier stages of Indo-European 
(/GrA: 15-82). Relying heavily on Jacobi’s monograph of 1897, he 
distinguished the types of older compounds from those produced 
in late Proto-Indo-European and the dialects (see also Lehmann 
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1969). The two older types are the synthetics and the bahuvrihis 
or possessives. 

The synthetics were so named because, consisting of a 
nominal element functioning as object to a verbal element, they 
were taken to represent a synthesis of the clause. Examples with 
the verb ‘kilľ are Sanskrit nr-ha, Greek andro-thnés ‘man- 
slaying, murderous’. In early Greek they make up 60% of all 
compounds; the proportion is similar in Vedie. In the later dialects 
they are far less frequent, supporting in this way the relationship 
between OV syntactic structure and that of the synthetic 
compounds (Hirt, /Cr.4: 26-32). 

The second element was based on the root, as in Latin 
fructifer ‘fruit-bearing’. But as Jacobi points out (1897: 5), many 
súch elements do not appear as individual words, súch as Sanskrit 
-kára in kumbhá-kära ‘pot-maker’, Greek -poiós in logo-poiós 
‘word-maker, historian’, Latin -fex in arti-fex ‘art-maker, artisan’ 
and Gothic -numja in arbi-numja ‘inheritance-taker, heir’. Jacobi 
interpreted súch forms as archaic participles. From the restricted 
use of súch second elements, we may assume that various types 
of them were produced in early Indo-European but that they 
survived only in compounds. 

Many were subsequently modified to fit the inereasing 
thematic inflection, as in Sanskrit vrsa-bharän ‘supporting men’, 
Greek boulé-phóros ‘providing counseľ (cf. Jacobi, 1897: 6-11; 
Hirt, IGrA\ 28-32). In Germanic, /7-stems were favored, as in 
Gothic un-wita ‘not-wise, fooľ, fulla-wita ‘fully-wise, perfecť; in 
Slavic, /-stems were favored, as in Old Church Slavic medvedí 
‘honey-eater, bear’, while the Sanskrit madhv-ád ‘eating honey’ 
has a second element equivalent to the root. The synthetic 
compounds then reflect the generál tendency in early Indo- 
European to add determinatives or suffixes to roots. Only some of 
the older types with roots háve been maintained, súch as Sanskrit 
nr-ha. 
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The relationship of synthetic compounds to the order of 
clauses is supported by those compounds in which the verbal 
element precedes. They are especially prominent in characterizing 
or naming gods and heroes. We account for the order of elements 
in them as representing marked structure like initial verbs in 
Indo-European sentences. Examples are Sanskrit vidád-vasu 
‘gaining wealth’, used of Indra, Trasá-dasyus [name of a man] = 
‘causing his enemies to tremble’, Greek Agélaos [a man] ‘who 
leads men’, Old Persian Därayavauš ‘Darius = holding wealth’ (cf. 
Lehmann 1969: 12-13). Their reference is restricted to a small 
semantic area, as might be expected of marked counterparts. 

Some synthetic compounds háve an initial element in -ti-, 
e.g. Sanskrit Ranti-deva ‘pleasing the gods’, Greek Enosí-khthón 
‘Earth-shaker’ (of Poseidon). Proposals to link súch initial 
elements with more widespread formations, súch as the -ti- 
abstracts are not convincing. The -ti- suffix may rather be an 
extended form of the -t- often found in Sanskrit compounds, e.g. 
/Sí/-6/7/T‘carrying arrows’. Similarly, efforts to link initial elements 
like Greek Age- with imperatives are dubious; the -e- may be the 
thematic vowel. Súch elements may rather illustrate means that 
háve come to be used for expressing specific functions like the 
suffixes treated in Chapter 6.8. They illustrate that the synthetic 
compounds underwent developments múch like simple nouns. 

If the synthetic compounds reflect the generál syntactic 
pattern of Pre-Indo-European clauses, the bahuvrihi or possessive 
compounds are comparable to the O V sentence pattern 
expressing possession, which aligned two nominal elements with 
the further possibility of adding a form of the verb ‘be’ as in the 
Latin mihi asŕconstruction. Hittite has given us an example in dä- 
iuga ‘having two years, a two-year old’, compare Latin bľmus 
‘having two [hiems] winters’. Like these, many háve a first element 
based on a root with no additional determinative or suffix, e.g. 
Greek kunôpa ‘having the eyes of a dog’, éntheos ‘having god 
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within, inspired by goď, mét-oikos ‘having a horne elsewhere, 
emigrant, alien’. On their basis Hirt considers the formation to 
dáte from the time when Indo-European was not inflected (/Cr.4: 
40). Like the synthetics, they come to add suffixes, as in the often 
cited hrodo-dáktulos ‘having roses as fingers’ of dawn, ( pólis) 
eurú-aguia ‘a city having wide streets’ of the city of Priam, potú- 
andros ‘having many men’. 

They become progressively less common, although some 
are attested over several dialects, e.g. Sanskrit tri-pád-, Greek trí- 
pous, Latin tri-pés, OE dri-fete ‘having three feet, three-footeď. 
But as the OV pattern for expressing possession was replaced, 
bahuvrihi compounds would háve been produced only on the 
pattern of inherited nouns, not based on an actual construction of 
the language. They may also háve been loan translations, súch as 
OHG michilmuot of Latin magn-animus. Curiously, in current 
English among the examples are some that háve a pejorative 
meaning, as leatherneck for a Marine, redneck for a worker 
outdoors, or knucklehead for a stupid person. But in the early 
language they provide support for the reconstruction of ‘have’- 
sentences in accordance with OV-structure. They are then 
comparable to other patterns in reflecting the development from 
reliance in Pre-Indo-European on roots to widespread use of 
forms extended with suffixes in Proto-Indo-European and the 
dialects. 

6.8. The Increasing Use of Suffixes in the Formation of 
New Verbs 

Brugmann’s extensive treatment of the verbal bases with 
the *-ye/yo- suffix and its variants provides an excellent account 
of the increasing use of suffixes ( Cdr.2.3\ 178-269). While he 
concentrated on their morphological origin, we are chiefly 
concerned with their application. As he pointed out, they were 
used primarily as suffixes for denominatives. In addition to 
derivatives based on verbs, súch as Skt. rajas-yá-ti ‘becomes 
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dusť (from rájas- ‘dusť) he cited primary verbs, e.g. Skt. šúsya-ti, 
OCS súsetu ‘becomes dry’. Brugmann then went on to say that 
‘this -ye/yo- suffix had no special actional meaning, but served 
solely for the verbal formation from a nominal worď (Gdr.2.3\ 
181, 205). Rather than ‘nominal worď, we assume that the suffix 
served to produce verbs when Pre-Indo-European and early 
Proto-Indo-European were shifting from active to accusative 
structure. Brugmann gave long lists of súch verbs that support 
this view. 

He then examined the ‘younger layer of denominatives 
with *-ye/yo- after the nominal stem’ {Gdr. 2.3: 204). He gave 
among examples Skt. devayá-ti ‘honors the gods’ beside devás 
‘goď, Greek philéô ‘treat as frienď beside phílos ‘frienď, Lat. 
albeô ‘become white’ beside albu-s ‘white’, and went on to say 
that ‘the category is found in almost all Indo-European languages 
from the time of their entrance into history until today as a living 
and productive type of formation.’ He then listed examples from 
the various classes of nouns. These illustrate that the application 
of the suffix to make denominative verbs when Indo-European 
became an accusative language led to a basic element that was 
applied similarly in the later languages. We háve noted the 
comparable development of the s-determinative. 

Like other suffixes, that based on PIE -ye/yo- came to be 
used for functions through its application to stems with súch a 
change of meaning. In the last section devoted to the suffix, 
Brugmann examines iteratives, causatives and factitives. This 
development represents a further stage, somewhat like the 
development of the s-aorists, in that the -éye/éyo- suffix now 
had the function of a deverbative. At this stage the language had 
lost all active language patterning and can be regarded as an 
accusative language. 
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The course of expanding the lexicon is reflected in the 
processes applied, especially with an eye to the increasingly 
complex culture of the Indo-European speakers. As noted above, 
words referring to simple social situations and to the early 
domesticted animals consist of roots without suffixes. Among 
them the simple structure has been maintained in the Sanskrit 
word for ‘house’ darr, similarly, in the word for a group of houses 
or a community, Sanskrit vis. Among equally simple words for 
animals are PIE *k"ôn~, *kun- ‘dog’, *g w ôus ‘cow, cattle’, *sus 
‘pig’. But most words in the dialects are attested with suffixes, 
e.g. Latin domus ‘house’, vicus ‘village’, canis ‘dog’. The linguistic 
developments are also clear in the words that were introduced to 
indicate more precisely sub-types of animals; these consist of a 
suffix as well as a root, e.g. Greek taúros ‘bulľ, Greek móskhos 
‘calf. The later creation of these words is also clear from the 
differing designations for specific types of animals in the dialects, 
e.g. Latin vitulus, Gothic kalbo ‘calf’, that is, both their form with 
suffixes and their distribution among the dialects indicates late 
coinage. 

Examination of the verbs also discloses increasing com- 
plexity of form. The canonical structure of the verbal root, CVC, is 
maintained in the roots of many common verbs, e.g. *bher- 
‘carry’, reflected in Latin fer'bring!’ A few other Latin imperatives 
are similarly monosyllabic, dic ‘sayľ, duc ‘leadľ, fac ‘do!’ but 
derived from an amplified form of the root as indicated by their 
vowel. As with the nouns, more complex verbs with affixes are far 
more frequent in Proto-Indo-European and the dialects than are 
those based on simple roots, as the conjugations provide ample 
evidence, e.g. Latin laudäre ‘praise’ (first conjugation), habére 
‘háve’ (second conjugation), iungere ‘unite’ (third conjugation), 
fimre ‘finišh’ (fourth conjugation). 
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As a major task, the various types of formation, their 
application and meaning mušt now be more accurately 
determined as weli as the relative chronology of their creation. 
Persson, Brugmann, Hirt, Specht and others háve carried out these 
tasks in part, so that many of their conclusions may be taken into 
account, as when Brugmann identified the semantic spheres in 
which a suffix is found. The investigations to be carried out now 
profit from the understanding that Pre-Indo-European was an 
active language. The sources of the affixes are particles with 
specific functions that háve become attached to nouns and verbs 
as bases for complex derivations. 

Evidence for the development of more complex structures 
is then clear. Representative structures háve been examined in the 
course of this chapter. The entire lexicon mušt now be scrutinized 
in its development from the active structure of Pre-Indo-European 
to the accusative structure of Proto-Indo-European and the 
dialects. 
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7. Inflectional Morphology 

7.1. Views in the Handbooks on Earlier Inflectional 
Morphology 

From the beginning of Indo-European studies it has been 
assumed that ‘inflection mušt naturally háve developed from a 
non-inflected state,’ as Hirt put it ( /Cr.3: 3). By this view, the 
language consisted originally of noun-like elements. Verbs devel¬ 
oped from some of these (ICrA: 357). After a time, inflectional 
elements came to be added to both of these word classes. Some 
of these elements were based on deictic particles, others on 
pronouns, still others on verbai roots, súch as *7es- ‘be’. By this 
process the inflectional systém of Proto-Indo-European arose, 
which in the generál view of earlier linguists is best reflected in 
Old Indie (Szemerényi 1996: 1 59). The process so assumed may 
be characterized as the natural way in which language, like 
civilization, developed from a simple to a more complex set of 
signs and behavior. 

More recently Erhart, among others, made an attempt to 
provide a linguistic explanation for the development of the Proto- 
Indo-European morphological systém from a communication 
systém without inflection, as noted in Chapter 6.2. He proposed 
that Indo-European first developed a dass systém like that in the 
Bantu languages (1993: 34-44, with many references). Markers 
based on demonstrative pronouns were appended to classes of 
nouns similar to those in the Bantu languages based on 
characteristics like human beings as independent acting persons, 
collectives, verbai abstracts, tools, customs, etc. (1993: 35-36). 
Additional nouns with somewhat different meanings were added 
to these classes in the course of time, so that the semantic values 
no longer applied and thereupon the classes were modified to 
inflectional declensions. The markers that Erhart assumed are the 
samé markers, e.g. s, m, h , and so on, that are found as inflec- 
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tional markers in Proto-lndo-European. In contrast with the Bantu 
classes, however, the markers are not found on verbs, except for 
the first singulár. In accordance with the trend of development 
proposed by Klimov (1 983b: 334), class languages may develop to 
active languages, and these to ergative or accusative. But the 
evidence for class structure in early Indo-European is slight. Apart 
from one or two of the inflectional markers, súch as the r/n 
stems, it is difficult to relate the inflectional elements to markers 
of semantic classes like those in the Bantu languages (cf. 
Friedman 1999). 

In contrast with Erhart, Brugmann and other earlier 
linguists associated inflectional as well as derivational elements 
with particles, as noted in the preceding chapter. The -s in the 
nominative singulár, for example, was associated with the deictic 
particle *so ‘this’, the dative/locative -///with the deictic particle 
*/'meaning ‘here’, and so on. These relationships were proposed 
on phonological and semantic grounds but with no reference to a 
linguistic systém like that of class or accusative languages. At 
best, an earlier ergative systém was assumed by some Indo-Euro- 
peanists, largely because of the samé ending -m in the neuter 
nominative/accusative and the masculine accusative of o-stems 
(excellent summary with many references in Erhart 1993: 10-15). 
On the other hand the proposals of Brugmann and others, that the 
inflectional and derivational endings were based on particles, 
apply also in the development of characteristics of active 
languages. Linguists at the time were, however, unaware of súch 
languages. With our knowledge of them, we make use of data in 
the early texts as well as materiál assembled by Persson, 
Brugmann and others that provides evidence in favor of an earlier 
active systém. Súch a systém is gradually being recognized for the 
earlier stage of Indo-European (K.H. Schmidt 1980, C/l 1995: 
235-76, Stempel 1998). 
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The grammatical systém of Pre-Indo-European would 
accordingly háve involved three lexical classes, verbal elements, 
nominal elements and particles, as we háve noted. These would 
háve been arranged in sentences in accordance with the syntactic 
patterns given in Chapter 4. In the course of time, some particles 
coalesced with nouns, some with verbs, to mark specific gram¬ 
matical categories. To reconstruct the grammatical systém of Pre- 
Indo-European we determine the categories, identify the particles 
that came to be used as grammatical markers, and in this way 
arrive at its constructions and elements. The procedúre makes 
great use of the method of internal reconstruction. We begin with 
the verb. 

7.2. The Active Verb System of Pre-Indo-European 

As we háve noted above, Neu (1968, 1989) provided the 
key to our understanding of the Pre-Indo-European verb systém 
by assuming two earlier conjugations, an Aktivum with first 
singulár *-/77-/'that developed into the Hittite /w-conjugation and 
into the present systems of the other dialects, and a Perfectum 
with first singulár in *h-e that developed into the Hittite hi- 
conjugation and into the perfect systém of the other dialects (cf. 
also K.H. Schmidt 1980). 

The two conjugations agree remarkabiy in their forms and 
proposed meanings with the active and statíve conjugations of 
active languages. Like these, the /?/-conjugation has relatively few 
characteristic forms, those of the singulár and a third plurál in -r. 
And the reflexes of the /77/-conjugation indicate verbal action 
while those of the /7/-conjugation indicate state. 

Moreover, some verbs in the two conjugations correspond 
in meaning to actives or statives; e.g. Hittite arnu- ‘set in motion’, 
ars- ‘flow’, ep- ‘grasp’ are verbs in the m/-conjugation that 
express action, while ak- ‘die’, aus- ‘see’, and nahh- ‘fear’ are 
verbs in the /7/-conjugation that express a situation or state. 
Verbs in either conjugation that are not in accord with our views 
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of active/animate meaning or stative/inanimate meaning (Tischler 
1982: 243-45) may háve been reclassified through analogical 
influence, or they may correspond to the conceptions of speakers 
of the time regarding the active or statíve category. 

In the Indo-European dialects other than Hittite, especially 
Indo-lranian and Greek, the Pre-Indo-European statíve has 
become the perfect. It too has characteristic endings only in the 
singulár and the third plurál, and it corresponds in meaning to the 
statíve. On the other hand, the active conjugation is reflected 
most directly in the injunctive, which is attested chiefly in the 
earliest Indie texts; gradually an -/is added, creating the present- 
aorist systém with the endings given below. 

Reflexes in the dialects that are relatively close to the very 
early forms are found in Sanskŕit injunctive forms of the root 
*g w ä-l*g w em- ‘come’ and in perfect forms of *weid- ‘know’, in 
Hittite present forms of the root *gh w en- ‘smite’ and of the root 
*ar- ‘arrive’. In Hittite the particle -/ has been added to all the 
endings, presumably to indicate present time. In the other 
dialects, however, the perfect carried the meaning of a completed 
state rather than present time, and the particle was not added. 



Sanskŕit 

Hittite 

Sanskŕit 

Hittite 


Injunctive 

m/-Present 

Perfect 

/ľ/-Present 

1 

gám 

kuemmi 

véda 

arhi 

2 

gäs 

kuesi 

véttha 

arti 

3 

gät 

kuenzi 

véda 

ari 

3 Pl 

gúr 

kunanzi 

vidúr 

aranzi 


For the early Proto-Indo-European periód we may 
reconstruct the two sets of endings that distinguish the two 
conjugations: 
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Active 

Statíve 

1 

*-m 

*-X~e 

2 

*—s 

*-txe 

3 

*-t 

*-e 

3 pl 

*-nt 

*-r 
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As Neu has indicated (1989: 156-57) endings of the active 
were gradually taken over for those absent in the statíve, as in the 
two plurál forms. Múch of this development occurred in the 
dialects, as indicated by the differing endings from dialect to 
dialect (cf. Lehmann 1993: 174-75). For the present plurál these 
are as follows: 



Vedie 

Creek 

01 d Latin 

Gothic 

Hittite 

1 

mas(i) 

men/mes 

mus 

am 

weni 

2 

tha(na) 

te 

tis 


teni 

3 

nti 

nti 

nt 

and 

nti 


In view of the similarity among the dialects of the third plurál, 
which is comparable in form with the third singulár, we may 
assume that it was the earliest plurál form added to the singulár 
set of endings. 

Moreover, for the perfect, all plurál forms in Hittite were 
taken over from the m/'-conjugation, as were some in the other 
dialects as well. 



Vedie 

Greek 

Old Latin 

Gothic 

Hittite 

1 

ma 

men 

mus 

um 

weni 

2 

a 

te 

stis 

u t) 

teni 

3 

ur 

äsi 

érunt 

un 

ntsi 
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In Pre-Indo-European, pronominal particles would háve 
been used after the verb, as indicated above (Chapters 4.9.1, 2; 
5.7), so that the verbal stems would háve appeared without any 
affixes. The stems would simply háve expressed the verbal 
meaning, version and aspect. Particles conveying other functions 
could be added to express further meanings. 

7.3. Uses o f the Injunctive that lllustrate those of Earlier 
Verb Forms in Pre-Indo-European 

The broad meaning of the Pre-Indo-European verb forms 
may be illustrated by the uses of the injunctive in early Indie. 
While we refer to its forms with Brugmann’s term, we do not 
consider them as constituting a distinet mood in Sanskrit or 
Proto-Indo-European like the indicative or subjunetive; in our 
view they are residues of the centrál verb systém in late Pre-Indo- 
European. They consist of the so-called secondary endings added 
to the present or aorist stem; that is, they are comparable to 
Sanskrit or Greek imperfect or aorist forms without the augment. 

Hoffmann has documented the uses of the injunctive in 
detail (1 967). According to him, with reference to Avery, there are 
approximately 1600 occurrences in the Rigveda with generál 
(non-prohibitive) meanings vs. 64 in the Atharvaveda (1967: 110) 
The low number in the Atharvaveda and its rare occurrence in 
Vedie prose provide evidence for the injunctive as a residual 
category. In view of its retention as súch, we examine occurrences 
in the Rigveda to determine uses of the forms in the earlier stages 
of Indo-European. 

In the most readily specifiable use of injunetives, they fol- 
low the negatíve particle mä and indicate a prohibition (Hoffmann 
1967: 43-106). According to Hoffmann, citing figures from Avery, 
there are 310 súch occurrences in the Rigveda vs. 341 in the 
Atharvaveda (1967: 43). The characterization of the injunctive as a 
form that simply expresses verbal meaning is clear from this use, 
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for the particle by itself indicates a negatíve imperatíve sense, as 
Hahn pointed out (1 953: 251-54.), e.g. 

R 1/8.97.7 mä na indra pára vrnak 
not us Indra away turn 
‘Do not, oh Indra, abandon us!’ 

Similarly, when used in questions the interrogative particle 
plus the subjunctive may provide the interpretation for time, e.g. 

/?l/1 .84.8 kadä nah šušravad gírah 
when our he-may-hear songs 
‘When will he hear our songs?’ 

Hoffmann examined in detail the injunctive forms used to 
express ‘generál circumstances’ (1967: 113-264, and further in 
the ‘summary and conclusion’ 1967: 265-279). He concluded that 
the essential function of the injunctive is “Erwähnuncf ‘mention’, 
having found that it does not indicate tense or modality, nor is it 
used for reporting. It simply mentions a verbal action and its 
aspect with reference to person and voice; accordingly he intro- 
duced the descriptive term ‘memorative’ for it (1967: 278-79). In 
support of his conclusion, Hoffmann cited copious examples. He 
arranged these by the type of stem, whether present or aorist, 
pointing out that use of the present stem does not imply present 
time, as in the following example that mentions a generál 
characteristic of the god: 

/?l/7.3.2 próthad ášvo ná yávase ’visyán 
snorts horse like in-meadow eager 
‘He snorts like a horse in the meadow, eager (to eat)’ 
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Similarly, use of an aorist injunctive merely mentions a fact, with 
no reference to time: 

RV\ 0.80.4 agnír däd drávinam 
‘Agni gives riches’ 

Earlier Macdonell had characterized the injunctive similarly 
(1916: 349-50). “Judged by its uses the injunctive probably 
represents a very primitive verbal form which originally expressed 
an action irrespective of tense or mood, the context showing 
which was meant.” Like Hoffmann’s, this characterization is in 
keeping with the use of verb forms in active languages, where the 
“context” may be indicated through use of particles. Moreover, as 
in active languages, the injunctive generally is accompanied by an 
animate subject, as in the following precative example: 

>41/7.15.6 agnír jusata no gírah 
Agni let-him-accept our songs 
‘May Agni accept our songs!’ 

As in this example, the injunctive is often used exhortatively. 

Like sävľh in the following example, it may also express 
imperatíve meaning, usually in a context that includes imperatíve 
verb forms, e.g. 

/?l/5.82.4 adyä no deva sävTh sáubhagam 
today us god get good-fortune 
pára dusvápnyam suva 
away evil-dream drive 
‘Today, get us good fortune, oh god, 

Drive away the evil dream.’ 
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In short, the injunctive is found with a wide array of modal 
meanings, one of which was generally indicated in a specific 
passage by an accompanying particle or by the context, as in the 
examples given here. The forms themselves simply expressed 
perfective or imperfective aspect, person, number and version, as 
noted in Chapter 4.7 for *nem- and other roots. 

7.4. Uses of the Perfect and of the Hittite hi -Conjugation 
Forms that lllustrate those of their Etymon in Pre-lndo- 
European 

It is generally agreed that the forms of the Indo-European 
perfect and those of the Hittite /7/-conjugation are related. Even 
linguists who find súch relationship difficult to accept 
acknowledge as múch. Cowgill, for example, stated in his páper of 
1 979 that he had “tried to show [in a previous páper of 1975] that 
although the Anatolian active /7/-conjugation is clearly cognate 
with the perfect of the active of the non-Anatolian members of 
our language family, the differences in function and lexical 
distribution of the two formations are súch that we cannot 
plausibly derive the Anatolian /*7/-conjugation from a formation 
with the value and distribution that mušt be reconstructed for the 
Proto-Indo-European Proper perfect" (25). Cowgilľs argumenta- 
tion was published prior to the knowledge of active languages; he 
could not také into account modifications in the meaning of forms 
when accusative patterns replaced the active, as in the Indo- 
European perfect. The changes correlate nicely. It is difficult not 
to agree with Neu’s distinction of an earlier Aktivum and 
Perfectum, reflexes of which were maintained with changes in 
form and function in the Anatolian and the other Indo-European 
dialects (1989; cf. also Carruba 1992). The position was greatly 
strengthened, indeed confirmed, by the recognition that Pre- 
Indo-European was an active language even though neither Neu 
nor Carruba refer to súch a language type. But they support their 
conclusion by accounting for the developments in the several 
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languages with terminology comparable to that employed in 
describing active languages. 

In contrast with Cowgill, Neu stated strongly that he 
distinguishes between an action sphere (Aktivum) and a state 
sphere (Perfectum) in an early stage of the Indo-European verbal 
systém, endings of which were given above. He also recognized 
that the endings of the Aktivum were gradually introduced into 
the Perfectum, presumably in accordance with its changing 
function as well. Moreover, in the Hittite reflex of the Perfectum -i 
was added with its deictic value of plače and time (“hic et nunč) 
(1989: 1 56), reflecting a shift from expression of aspect to tense 
in its verb systém. Hittite or its precursor then clearly modified 
the earlier systém, in stages for which we háve no documentation. 

In Germanic the systém also shifted to indication of tense 
rather than aspect; but the two earlier systems merged to form 
one conjugation. The reflex of the Perfectum developed into an 
active preterite tense; its function indicating state shifted to an 
indication of resultative perfect, and thereupon pást time. In 
preterite presents and some modal verbs, however, the statal 
meaning was maintained, as in Gothic wait ‘know < háve seen’, 
kann'am able < háve understooď (Prokosch 1939: 187-93). 

Besides the shifts in function, there were shifts in meaning 
of some verbs. The Germanic shift of meaning from ‘háve 
understooď to ‘am able’ as illustrated by kann, or from ‘háve 
seen’ to ‘know’ as illustrated by wait, has often been pointed out 
even though the basis of the shift in the development of the active 
to the accusative type had not been known. 

For our interest in reconstructing the Pre-Indo-European 
verbal systém, these and other rearrangements in the course of 
Proto-Indo-European and the Indo-European dialects are of 
concern only to the extent that they illuminate the earlier systém; 
these innovations include development of the middle voice. 
According to Neu, the middle arose after special categories like 
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desideratives, iteratives and causatives were introduced with the 
active conjugation. But they were not possible with the statíve, 
and accordingly the earlier systém began to break down. The 
middle then arose as a kind of intermediary between the active 
and the statíve (cf. Neu 1989: 1 72-73). His theory on the origin of 
the middle adds further argument in favor of the earlier active 
systém. We conclude that the formal similarities that even Cowgill 
admitted, and semantic retentions like those in the Germanic 
systém of modal verbs as well as the uses of the perfect in 
Sanskrit and Greek, provide adequate evidence of the earlier 
systém that consisted of two conjugations, each with a present 
and a preterite but no moods beside the indicative. 

This systém was most nearly maintained in Hittite and 
Germanic. In Indo-lranian, Greek and Latin, as weil as in other 
dialects, it was greatly expanded and modified, as through the 
introduction of forms for moods. The non-expanded form 
provides the basis for our reconstruction of the Pre-lndo- 
European verb systém. 

7.5. Non-finite Forms o f the Verb in Pre-Indo-European 

As we noted in the chapter on syntax, Pre-Indo-European 
did not include subordinate clauses (cf. especially Hermann 1 893- 
94: 481-534; also Hirt IGr.7\ 124, Lehmann 1980). Coordinate 
clauses were often set in a sequence, as throughout the Old 
Hittite texts, súch as the following (Otten-Souček 1 969: 25): 


a-du-e-ni a-ku-e-ni nu URU Ha-at-tu-sa i-ia-an-na-ah-h(é) 
we-eat we-drink ptc to-Hattusa l-go 
‘[After] we eat and drink, I will go to Hattusa.’ 

As in the proposed interpretation, the parallel sentences may háve 
a variety of relationships; in J. Friedrich’s interpretation of the 
following two sentences the relationship is one of result (1960: 
163): 
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nu taskupai nu URU-as dapiianza isdammaszi 
ptc cry ptc city in-entirety hears 
‘Cry out so that the entire city hears (it).’ 

Conjunctions were gradually introduced in Hittite for 
several types of subordinate clauses, súch as kuit for causal, män 
and others for temporal, conditional and concessive clauses. It is 
clear from the innovations in the later stages of Hittite that the 
marking of subordinate clauses became more specific. Súch a 
development is especially noticeable in relative clauses, for they 
originally were based on a pattern in which the relativized noun 
was highlighted in the initial clause, which in contrast with the 
later dialects was placed before the principál clause in Hittite (cf. 
Justus 1 976). 

nu kuis tan pedas DUMU RU nu LUCAL-us apas kisaru 
ptc someone 2nd rank son ptc king that-one become 
someone is a son of second rank; that one will become king. 
‘The one who is a son of second rank will become king.’ 

U. Friedrich 1960: 163) 

The samé construction is found in early Indie texts. The 
poém to Indra in Rigveda 2.12 almost provides a parody of the 
construction in having virtually every line begin with the 
topicalizer and later relative pronoun yás, as illustrated here with 
stanza 2 and its transiation: ‘that one’ (Macdonell 1917: 45-46): 

yáh prthivTm vyáthamänäm ádrmhad 

that-one(who) earth quaking firmed 
yáh párvatän prákupitäni áramnät, 
that-one mountains agitated set-at-rest 
yó antáriksam vimamé váríyo, 

that-one atmosphere measured wider 
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yó dyäm ástabhnät: sá, janäsa, índrah. 
that-one sky propped up: he oh men Indra 
‘(The one) who made the quaking earth firm, 
who set at rest the agitated mountains, 
who measured out the air more widely, 
who propped up the sky, he, oh men, is Indra.’ 

As the dialects became VO in structure, even in late Vedie hymns, 
reiative clauses took the form of those in English (Rigveda 
1.154.1:1-2, Macdonell 1917:31): 

Vísnor nú kam vlríäni prá vocam. 

Of-Vishnu now ptc manly-deeds ptc l-proclaim 
yáh párthiväni vimamé rájämsi. 
who earthly measured regions 
‘I will now proclaim the heroic powers of Vishnu, 
who has measured out the terrestial regions.’ 

These examples may indicate how subordinate clauses 
were introduced in Proto-Indo-European and the dialects. 
Following Hermann and others we may conclude that sub- 
ordination of clauses was not indicated grammatically or lexically 
in Pre-Indo-European; instead, clauses were set side by side, and 
their relationship was left to the speaker’s interpretation of the 
meaning. In addition, nominal forms of the verb were used, 
especially verbal nouns. 

7.6. Verbal Nouns 

Hittite has two verbal nouns, one ending in - uwar ; another 
in -atar. They may be used in constructions like other nouns, as in 
the example below. The first example illustrates a use comparable 
to that for nouns G- Friedrich 1960: 142): 
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ANA KARAS uwatar iyanun 
for army viewing I made 
‘I examined the army.’ 

When accompanied by modifiers, the phrase corresponds to a 
subordinate clause, as in 0- Friedrich 1960: 142): 

LÚ MES KUR URU Mizra=ma mahhan ŠA KUR URU Amka 
people land Egypt ptc when ptc land Amka 
GUL-ahhuuar istamassanzi 
attack hear 

‘But when the people of Egypt hear that the land of Amka 
had been attackeď... (hear of the attack of ...) 

As in this example, the verbal noun with a complement fills the 
role of an object clause. 

Verbal nouns are employed similarly in the early Indie 
texts. Their most frequent use is in the dative čase, as in the 
Rigveda 8.63.5, where the nominal phrase follows the principál 
verb and expresses a result clause: 

švätrám arkä anúsaténdra gotrásya däváne 
impulse songs arouse Indra of-cattle giving 
‘The songs aroused the impulse (in you), oh Indra, 
so that you give cattle.’ 

The syntax is similar in the following example, though here the 
complements of däváne are adverbial accusatives (Rigveda 
8.46.25): 

vayám hí te cakrmä bhuri däváne 
we ptc you arrange múch giving 
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sadyáš cin máhi däváne 
quickly ptc múch giving 
‘For we háve arranged (an offering) for you 
so that you give múch, 
so that you quickly give considerably.’ 

As Brugmann has pointed out, in this way verbal nouns 
háve developed into or háve been replaced by infinitives 
(Gdr.23.2\ 890ff), e.g. Rigveda 3.36.10 (Cdr.23.2\ 911): 

asmé šat$ šarádo jTváse dhäh 
us 100 years live arrange 
‘Arrange for us to live a hundred years!’ 

Hittite also includes infinitives in -annaanó -uuanzi that may také 
a direct object, e.g. Q. Friedrich 1960:143): 

apas=ma=mu harkanna sanhta 
he but me destroy sought 
‘But he sought to destroy me.’ 

That is to say, the verbal nouns are no longer accompanied by 
genitives, as in Rigveda 8.63.5 above, but like verbs také objects 
as in this Hittite example. Further, as infinitives they may háve 
stem forms in accordance with differing tenses, moods and voice. 

As the verbal nouns change in function to those of 
infinitives, a large number of different endings are introduced, as 
in Indie -ai, -mai, -enai, -tum, and more. Eventually, one of 
these is selected as štandard in a given dialect, e.g. -tum in 
Sanskrit, -ein in Greek, -an < *-onom in Germanic. As 
Szemerényi has pointed out, infinitives cannot then “be aseribed 
to” Proto-Indo-European, but they arose in the early dialects 
(1996: 324; cf. also Beekes 1995: 251). Moreover, their develop- 
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ment is in keeping with the change from OV to VO structure. For 
Pre-Indo-European we may only posit verbal nouns. 

7.6.1. Gerunds in the Early Dialects 

In addition to verbal nouns, gerunds — non-finite forms that may 
také objects — are used to form adverbial clauses in Indie, early 
Greek, and Latin. The endings of the more prominent gerunds in 
Sanskrit are made from -/, -f/, and -tu stems, plus a particle a or 
ä, i.e. -tvľ and -tva\ examples are -ya and -tya with short or long 
vowels (Hirt /Cr 4: 94, Whitney 1897: 355-60). They may be used 
with an object as in the following line of an archaic poém 
addressed to Indra (Rigveda 1 77.1.4): 

yuktvä hárl v'rsanä yähy arvän 

having-yoked duns strong drive hither 
‘After you háve yoked your powerful dun horses, drive hither!’ 

These gerunds háve no direct cognates in the other dialects, and 
become more and more infrequent in Indie, so that Jacobi 
aseribed them to early Proto-Indo-European (1897: 94ff, Hirt 
IGr.7. 94). Gerunds are also found in Latin, though in early texts 
and in archaic use (Szantyr 1965: 272-73), e.g. Plautus, Stichus 
281: 


nunetibi potestas adipiscendist glóriám 

now to-you power of-gaining-is glory 

‘Now you háve power so that you may gain glory.’ 

Like verbal nouns, they then provided means to express a clause 
with subordinate meaning in early dialects, and presumably in 
Proto-Indo-European and possibly already in Pre-Indo-European. 
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7.6.2. Participies and Verbal Adjectives 

While the later dialects may háve several participies that 
are related to tense and voice categories, Hittite has only one, 
ending in -ant, since participies with this ending are found in all 
the later dialects, we ascribe it, and only it, to Proto-lndo- 
European and possibly Pre-Indo-European. Cf. for example from 
PIE *?ed- ‘eať Hittite adant-, Sanskrit adant-, Greek edont-, Latin 
eden t-, Gothic i ta n d-, etc. 

Used adjectivally, this participle has a present tense 
meaning, e.g. ‘eating’, in all the dialects for transitive and 
intransitive verbs — except in Hittite. There, many participies of 
transitive verbs háve statíve meaning, e.g. kunant- ‘killeď, not 
‘killing’, múch like intransitive verbs, e.g. akkant- ‘having died, 
deaď. The handbooks refer to the meaning as passive 0- Friedrich 
1960: 144-45; cf. also Sihler 1995: 614), and are at a loss for an 
explanation. Rather than interpreťmg the meaning as passive, a 
category that is not found in Hittite, we také the meaning to be 
statíve, as illustrated in the translations above. The twofold 
meaning of Hittite adant- as ‘eaten’ and ‘having eaten’ that is 
troublesome for interpretation of the Hittite -ant forms as 
passives provides no difficulty when they are taken as statives, for 
both translations indicate a state. We assume that the meaning of 
the *-ant suffix had its origin in inanimate/stative verbs and that 
this meaning was then carried over to participies of animate/ 
active verbs. 

In conclusion, while the later dialects included many non- 
finite verb forms, we ascribe the etyma of only verbal nouns, 
gerunds, and the *a/7f-participle to Pre-Indo-European. 

7.7. The Development of Inflections in the Noun 

The inflectional systém of the noun in Proto-lndo- 
European has long been presented as being in a state of 
development (cf. Hirt ICr. 3.3, G/l 1995: 233-52, Lehmann 1993: 
151-55). This view is based in part on the variation of čase 
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endings among the dialects, especially in the plurál. As evidence, 
dative endings developed from the *bhi particle in Indo-iranian 
and Latin, but from -*mis in Cermanic and Baltic. In Creek the re¬ 
flex of the *bhi particle is treated as an independent element -phi, 
as illustrated in Chapter 3.5.3. Moreover, as noted there, some of 
the adverbial cases háve a common form, as do the dative and 
ablative plurál in Indie and Latin. Finally, the rules of external 
sandhi apply in Sanskrit before terminations beginning with 
consonants, i.e. bhyäm, bhis, bhyas, su when the noun stem has 
three forms, that is to say, before all the dual and plurál adverbial 
cases (Macdonell 1916: 39,49); from this rule we conclude that 
these terminations are treated like independent words. We 
assume accordingly that dual and plurál inflections were intro- 
duced only in late Proto-Indo-European, if then, and that some of 
their forms developed only in the dialects. As Shields States 
(1998: 47), many earlier Indo-Europeanists háve concluded that 
there was no inflection for number (Hirt /CT/-.4:23-25, Lehmann 
1974: 20-22, 1993: 174-75, Adrados 1985: 31-32). Súch a 
systém is comparable to those of active languages, which háve 
few inflectional categories for nouns in the plurál, especially in the 
stative declension. 

By comparing the declensional systems of active languages 
we can also account for problems in the singulár súch as the 
variation in the adverbial cases of the singulár. The ablative has a 
distinet form in the singulár only in the late thematic stems, 
though not even in these of some dialects, súch as Greek and 
Germanic. Although Greek is generally taken as basis with 
Sanskrit for reconstructing Proto-Indo-European, it has only four 
cases besides the vocative in contrast with the eight in Sanskrit 
that háve been traditionally reconstructed for Indo-European by 
calling also on Baltic and Slavic; the rare forms súch as those 
considered to be instrumental in Mycenaean Greek provide little 
evidence for maintenance of the adverbial čase forms into early 
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Greek. Moreover, of the four cases, the genitíve and nominative 
háve similar endings. It is clear then that the čase systém was 
being expanded in Proto-Indo-European and thereupon in Indo- 
Iranian, Armenian, Baltic and Slavic and to some extent in Latin, 
Anatolian, and Tocharian. The endings were based on particles. 

In 1958 I identified three súch particles that provided a 
semantic indication for the function of nouns in sentences of Pre- 
Indo-European and thereupon came to provide the basis for the 
centrál čase systém (cf. also G/l 1995: 233-42). As noted in 
Chapter 7.1 above, *-s indicated an individual and when used in 
clauses identified the agent, *-m used in clauses indicated the 
target, and *-h supplied a collective meaning. When a syntactic 
basis replaced the earlier semantic basis for sentences in Proto- 
Indo-European, *—s came to be the marker of the nominative 
singulár form of animate nouns, e.g. *i vlkwos, Lithuanian vilkas 
‘wolf’; *-o/77 came to be the syntactic marker for the nominative/ 
accusative singulár of inanimate nouns, e.g. *yugóm , Sanskrit 
yugám, as well as for the accusative form of animate nouns, e.g. 
*wlkwom, Lithuanian vi1k$. The base of the noun was maintained 
for the vocative čase. The earliest nominal declension then 
consisted of three cases: the nominative, the accusative, and the 
vocative. As in Hittite, initially there were two gender classes — 
using the designations for Hittite, a common and a neuter 
(Lehmann 1 993: 1 52-55). 

Probably the earliest additional čase to be added was the 
genitíve. As Gamkrelidze and Ivanov háve documented in some 
detail, the two particles *-s and *-m were used to indicate the 
relationship of nouns to each other in compound expressions as 
well as the function of these nouns in sentences (1995: 233-42; 
cf. also J. Friedrich 1960: 144-45). From that use in compound 
expressions, these two particles provided the marking of the 
genitíve. By their analysis of early Hittite materials Gamkrelidze 
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and Ivanov conclude that -an (< -*m) was used for the genitíve of 
animate nouns and -as (< -*s) for that of inanimates. 

We may assume the addition of the vowel in the genitíve 
by the structure of phrases. In OV order, the word for the thing 
possessed was placed after the possessor, as in *wlkwóm peds 
‘the wolf s fooť. This possession led to the endings -an and -as 
in Hittite, as opposed to the nominative marker -s, e.g. hewas as 
opposed to the nominative heus ‘rain’; the expression ‘rainwater, 
water of the rain’ may then háve been *hewás watar 0. Friedrich 
1960: 43,50). We assume that the accent stood on the ending of 
the genitíve, similar to its position in possessive compounds. In 
this way *-es , Hittite -as, became the marker of a new čase, the 
genitíve, as did *-om. 

Other cases were added similarly. When the inflectional 
systém was expanded to include feminine gender in addition to 
the masculine, *-ah became the marker of the feminine 
nominative singulár, e.g. *gwénah ‘wife’, cf. Old High Germán 
quena, and of the neuter nominative/accusative plurál, e.g. 
*yugáh ‘yokes’, cf. Latin yuga. By the štandard explanation, *-h as 
collective became the marker of the feminine gender through the 
agricultural practices of the Indo-Europeans; the sex of most 
members of the herds of cattle was female (Lehmann 1 993: 1 53). 
The plurals of neuter nouns also often referred to collectives 
rather than different individuals. 

Additional expansion of the nominal declension, as by the 
locative and dative singulár based on the addition of the particle 
*-/ ‘here and now’, took plače in late Proto-Indo-European and 
the dialects (G/l 1995: 249-50), and accordingly is not of direct 
concern for the reconstruction of Pre-Indo-European. The proce- 
dures, however, illustrate the use of particles in the earlier 
language. The use of particles to indicate nominal relationships 
suggests that, in Pre-Indo-European, nouns were included in 
sentences in their root or stem form. 
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7.8. Adjectives 

There is little evidence to distinguish adjectives from 
nouns in Proto-Indo-European, or even to posit adjectives as a 
distinct class, as noted in Chapter 3.7. For Sanskrit Whitney stated 
that “the division-line between substantive and adjective, always 
an uncertain one in early Indo-European language, is even more 
wavering in Sanskrit than elsewhere” (1897: 111). He went on to 
point out sub-classes of adjectives that differ from nouns, among 
them “compound adjectives having as fina! member a bare verbal 
root, with the vaiue of a present participle,” súch as pra-búdh 
‘foreknowing’, veda-víd ‘Veda-knowing’. But their inflection is 
that of nouns. Nonetheiess they may illustrate initial steps 
towards production of a separáte class. 

Nor does the distinction between nouns and adjectives 
find support from the process of comparison, for nouns may be 
used in the comparative and superlatíve degrees, e.g mäťrtara , 
mäťrtama ‘more/most motherly’ (Whitney 1897: 175-77.) To 
Whitney’s distaste, even comparative adverbial forms of verbs may 
be made (1 897: 1 76). Patterns of comparison came to be restrict- 
ed to adjectives, and excluded from other parts of speech. The 
differences in form between them in the dialects, as between the 
endings *-yes-/*-isto- and *-tara-/*-tama-, indicate that 
comparison as marked by suffixes was a late development. 

Adjectives then acquired clear distinction from nouns 
through syntactic and morphological patterning, as in Cermanic, 
Baltic and Slavic. These dialects háve two declensions for 
adjectives, labeled strong and weak. In Germanic, weak adjectives 
follow the /7-declension; from the typical use of weak forms after 
restrictive modifiers we conclude that the declension arose 
because the -n- suffix indicated restriction, often to individuals. 
In Baltic and Slavic the suffix in the weak inflection is a form of 
the emphasizing particle *-yo- that, as relative particle, indicated 
a specific function. Adjectives were further distinguished from 
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nouns when inflection for gender was introduced; unlike nouns, 
they were inflected in each of the three genders. The two parts of 
speech, nouns and adjectives, then become increasingly separáte 
in the dialects. 

In early Proto-Indo-European, the roles of adjectives had 
been largely filled by statíve verbs. Accordingly, as this brief 
sketch of their development in Indo-European illustrates, adjec¬ 
tives did not constitute a distinct dass in Pre-Indo-European. 

7.9. Pronouns 

As we háve noted in the chapter on syntax, Chapter 5.7, 
the verbal endings that indicate persons developed from particles. 
These endings provide the means to reconstruct the particles that 
served as personál pronouns. It is, however, more accurate to 
speak of pronominal particles than of pronouns for Pre-Indo- 
European. 

The clearest indication of the functions and the develop- 
ments of the particles is provided by the -m suffix in the first 
person singulár of verbs, as in Sanskrit gám ‘I go’, based on *me 
‘I, me’. Although it is clearly related to the first person object 
pronoun, e.g. Sanskrit mám, Greek me ‘me’, the basis of its 
relationship to the verbal ending was obscure before Pre-Indo- 
European was recognized to be an active language. In these the 
subject of non-agentive statíve verbs may be the samé particle as 
the object of active verbs (cf. Lehmann 1994, and the illustration 
in Chapter 5.7). We assume then that the ending -m was 
generalized from the use of *me with non-agentive statíve verbs 
to be the subject marker for the first person singulár of verbs. In 
the pronominal systém it continued to be used to indicate the 
target of active verbs, from which role it became the first person 
accusative. 

The origin of the nominative, as in Greek ego and other 
dialects, is similar but more complex. We assume, as Pokorný 
tentatively stated, that it is a compound, based on the particle 
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*g(h)e that is suffixed to pronouns, as in Greek eme-gé, Gothic 
mik 'me', as well as Greek égô-ge T, sú-ge ‘thou’, hó-ge ‘this’, 
and so on (1 959: 291,41 8). The first element of the compound is 
the particle *e, which is widely used in pronominal forms súch as 
Sanskrit ayám, Latin is, Gothic is ‘he’. The compound particle then 
referred to the speaker, T, by means of a compound pronominal 
*egh meaning ‘this one here’. It remained in this form in 
Lithuanian äš, older eš T. In Hittite it was modified to the 
nominative uk, dative uga. In other dialects it was further suffixed 
in accordance with first person verbal endings, yielding Sanskrit 
ahám, Greek ego Latin ego, and so on. From these extensions, 
and our knowledge of the originál use of * me, we assume that 
reflexes of *egh were used to indicate the first person subject of 
active verbs and then gradually replaced the use of reflexes of 
* me for first person singulár subjects in generál. 

The second person forms arose from the demonstrative 
particle *te and its compound *tewe~, which with loss of -e- 
became *tu (Brugmann Gdr.2\ 383, Hirt iGr. 3: 21). Second person 
forms were provided for other cases as the declensional systém 
developed. 

Similar origins are posited for the forms of ‘we’ and ‘you’. 
Each was based on two particles, e.g. forms of ‘we’ on *we as in 
Gothic weis, Hittite wés, and */7eas in Latin nos, Hittite anzäs\ the 
distribution of these pronominal particles was like those for ‘ľ in 
the active stage. Similarly, forms for ‘you’ were based on the 
particles *yu as in Gothic yus and *we as in Latin vós. As is 
common for pronouns, the forms were greatly modified in the 
dialects (cf. Brugmann Gdr.2\ 386-89, Hirt ICr.3: 21-24, 98-99). 
Yet the modifications do not conceal the earlier use of forms of 
*we as first person inclusive pronoun as well as second person 
(Prokosch 1 939: 282); in the dialects, this distinction was lost. 

Parallel in form with *te~, forms of *se- and *sewe- were 
used to refer to a previous noun (Brugmann Gdr.2.2: 395-402, 
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Hirt /Gr.3: 21). Like the other particles, they háve survived in 
various forms. The simple consonant is maintained in Greek 
sphós ‘one’s own’. Enclitic forms like Greek se and Latin se , sui 
‘self háve maintained the vowel. In Hittite it is an enclitic -za 
‘self’. The simple particle was extended in various forms, e.g. 
Gothic swes ‘(one’s) own’. As the middle inflection of the verb was 
lost, forms were developed as reflexive pronouns; they were in 
generál similar to those of the personál pronouns. 

Demonstratives, relatives, and interrogatives were based 
like the personál pronouns on anaphoric or deictic elements, as 
illustrated by the Rigvedic poém 2.12 in Chapter 5.3 above (cf. 
Brugmann Gdr.2.2'. 321 ff., Hirt /Gr.3: 26-27). The most prominent 
of these were the demonstratives or asseveratives. Brugmann 
discussed them at length {Gdr.2.2: 310-47). They were based on 
various stems that indicated specific types of deixis. We may 
review them briefly in the order in which Brugmann arranged 
them: 1. *so- and *to- ‘thať, neutrally deictic (313-21); 2. *ko~, 
*ki~, *kyo- T-deictic (321-24); 3. *e~, *-/, generál deictic (324- 
35); 4. the /7-demonstratives, *no, *eno~, *ono~, *oino~, *aino~, 
distal or yonder-deictic (335-39); 5. /-demonstratives, ‘thať- 
deictic (340-41); 6. w-demonstratives, distal or yonder-deictic 
(341-42). Brugmann also treated some demonstratives that 
developed in the dialects (342-47). Among these are Latin hic, 
haec , hoc as T-deictic (344-45), Latin iste as ‘you’-deictic (346- 
47). While these six and more sets of demonstratives adopted 
inflections in late Indo-European and the dialects, we assume that 
in Pre-Indo-European they were simply used as particles. 

The particle assumed most generally as basis for the 
relative pronoun is *yo~. Brugmann related it to the */- 
demonstrative, and stated that ‘it was originally an anaphoric 
demonstrative that referred to a nominal or pronominal 
substantive element in the preceding clause’ ( Gdr.2.2: 347; cf. 
Hirt !Gr. 3: 25). As noted above in the section on syntax, we now 
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recognize that it was indeed an anaphoric element, and that it 
with the clause in which it stood preceded the clause in which the 
nominal element was included. The pattern is generál in Hittite, 
although the pronominal element is k"i-, as in the following (J- 
Friedrich 1 960: 169): 

kwis /Ä7?/£ŕ/sarninkuwas n=an sarninkanzi 

what oath to-be-made ptc-that they-make 

‘The oath that is to be sworn, that they swear.’ 

The interrogative pronoun was based on * k™ i- 

(Brugmann Gdr. 2.2: 346-53). It also functioned as indefinite when 
not accented. Brugmann assumes that it was not inflected 
originally in all cases; for him * k*i- was restricted to the 
nominative and accusative singulár. 

As a glance at the forms of pronouns of the several 
branches will show (e.g. Hirt IGr.3: 23-33), they háve developed 
inflections within the dialects. Like the forms of nouns and 
adjectives, these forms are in keeping with the inflections of 
nominals in the dialect concerned. On the basis of the variations 
of súch inflections from dialect to dialect, as well as from the uses 
of súch pronominal forms in Hittite and other early dialects, we 
conclude that in Pre-Indo-European they were employed as 
uninflected particles. 

7.10. Condusion, with Examples that may Reflect Pre- 
Indo-European Texts 

If we were to reconstruct texts in Pre-Indo-European, we 
would háve to také ínto account the social situation as well as the 
language. The following passage might correspond well in syntax 
to one in the earlier language, though the term for chieftain rather 
than king would be found in it {Ein althethitisches Gewitterritual 
11.24-26, ed. Neu 1970): 
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LUGAL-us aruwaizi lúmuHALDIM uzu N |' g .giG [LUGAL-i p]ara epzi 
king bows cook liver to king ptc holds 

LUGAL-us QA-TAM áa\ ta=asta para úd[ai t]a LÚ SÍLA.SÚ.DÚ pai 
king hand plačeš and-ptc forth brings and butler gives 

LUGAL-us tunnakkessna paizi NINDA sara[m]a halziya 
king inner-chamber enters sarama-bread is-requested 
‘The king bows. The cook holds liver out [to the king]. The king 
takes [it in] his hand, carries it out and gives it to a butler. The 
king enters the inner chamber. Sarama bread is requested.’ 

The syntax consists of simple clauses. Most of them are made up 
of subject, object, and verb. There are few particles. By contrast 
the later language makes use of many particles, also to introduce 
clauses. The increase, especially of initial particles, I háve ascribed 
to influence of a VSO language, probably Hattic (Lehmann 1 997). 

Homeric Greek also provides passages that may corre- 
spond to Pre-Indo-European syntax, as in the foilowing lines from 
the IliadAA 89-91: 

ai gár dé oútčs eíé, phílos ó Menélae; 

if ptc ptc so.were dear oh Menelaus 

hélkos ď iétér epimássetai éď epithései 

wound ptc doctor will-search and put-on 

phármax’, há ken paúseisi melaináôn odunáón. 

ointments these ptc will-free of-black of-pains 

‘If it were only so, dear Menelaos; 

the doctor will indeed search the wound and apply 

ointments; these may well free you of the evil pains.’ 

Here too, as in many passages of Homér, particles are introduced 
to assist in the interpretation of the nouns and verbs: gár ďé 
suggests a good possibility; dé indicates continuation, kén a good 
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possibility. But their meanings are subtle and interpreted variously 
among readers of this and other súch passages. 

The two selections may represent to some extent the 
language of the earlier periód when as in the translation the con- 
nective of the last line was interpreted as a demonstrative rather 
than a relative pronoun. Inflections would háve been absent. 
Particles alone would háve provided means for interpreting more 
closely the relationship between the nouns and verbs. 
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8. Phonology 

8.1. Theoretical Bases of the Phonological Systems 
Proposed f or Proto-Indo-European and Pre-lndo- 
European 

More than other segments of the grammar, the Indo- 
European phonological systems of the handbooks are determined 
in great part by the theoretical assumptions of their proponents. 
As we háve noted, a self-styled systematic principle determined 
Brugmann’s grammar. His systém led him to reconstruct items 
corresponding to allophones, súch as z, and other items for which 
there is little or no evidence, súch as sh, zh and four interdental 
fricatives. To be fair to Brugmann, he recognized that z, sh, zh 
were ‘secondary’ {Cdr. 1: 543). Like Brugmann, Meillet concluded 
that the grammar of Proto-Indo-European could not be based on 
historical principles (1937: viii). Szemerényi by contrast discussed 
the history of the phonological systém he proposes (1996: 111- 
54); yet his systém is múch like that of Brugmann. Beekes on the 
other hand made use of typological criteria, following Gamkrelid- 
ze and Ivanov, so that, like them, he proposed quite a different 
systém, including glottalic stops (1995: 124). 

While the Proto-Indo-European systém is based on the 
treatment of textual data, reconstruction of the Pre-lndo- 
European systém depends on one’s acceptance and interpretation 
of a number of theories. The systém of obstruents other than s 
that one posits results from acceptance or rejection of the 
glottalic theory. That systém depends further on one’s treatment 
of the palatals and velars. The systém of vowels and accentuation 
results from one’s view of ablaut theory and the laryngeal theory. 
Finally, the resonants and related vowels posited depend on 
acceptance or rejection of the formulation known as the Sievers- 
Edgerton law. After reviewing the phonological systems resulting 
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from these views and theories we will propose a systém for Pre- 
Indo-European. 

8.1.1. Reasons for the Revised Systems 

The situation that has resulted in revision of the traditional 
stop systém by the glottalic theory was the small number of 
occurrences of the phoneme labeled *b. It has been noted among 
typological findings that if phonological systems háve a rare labial 
stop it is voiceless and furthermore glottalicized. The šerieš b d g 
g w in the štandard handbooks is therefore assumed by proponents 
of the theory to be voiceless and glottalized: 'p ’t 'k 'k*. The 
entire set of stops mušt then be reanalyzed. That reanalyzed 
systém has not been universally accepted because only sporadic 
support for it by morphophonemic or morphemic evidence has 
been determined, while exceptions háve been noted. 

The traditional vowel systems faced difficulties in 
accounting for the morphophonemic variation of its elements, 
súch as é. Its variation as in Latin téxi ‘I háve covereď, tegô ‘I 
cover’, and tóga ‘covering’ was accounted for early in Indo- 
European linguistics through ablaut. The variation of é in other 
forms súch as the root *dhé~, however, is quite different from 
that of the -é- in téxi, as in Sanskrit hitá-, the pást participle of 
dádhäti. Moreover, the long vowel as in *dhé- is found in the 
present while that of téxi is found in the perfect. In 1 879 Saussure 
explained the basis of the differences between the two when he 
posited for the proto-language consonants now labeled 
laryngeals. These are treated under the laryngeal theory. They 
were members in an earlier form of roots like *dhé- but had 
disappeared with compensatory lengthening in it and comparable 
forms. The theory has subsequently been reviewed by numerous 
linguists, whose positions on the theory vary, as in the number 
and description of the laryngeals. The variant numbers and types 
result in differences in the vowel systems proposed. The reason 
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for the difference of the two Proto-Indo-European *évowels, as 
well as for other problems, is however clear. 

The third problém consists in determining the number of 
palatal and velar stops in the proto-language. While three kinds 
are attested: palatals, velars and labio-velars, no dialect has more 
than two kinds. In generál, the eastern dialects háve the reflexes 
of palatal and velar stops while those of the Western háve palato/ 
velar and labio-velar stops. No solution has been proposed that is 
accepted by all Indo-Europeanists. 

Last, most Indo-Europeanists assume that the sonants, 
especially /y/ and /w/, háve three allophones, súch as [i y iy] for 
/y/. Szemerényi did not agree. 

Whatever Solutions one adopts for these problems, they 
are centrál in determining the phonological systém of Pre-lndo- 
European. 

8.2. Three Phonological Systems that háve been 
Proposed for Proto-Indo-European 

To provide perspective for proposing a phonological 
systém for Pre-Indo-European, three systems for Proto-Indo- 
European are presented below—those of Szemerényi, Beekes, and 
Gamkrelidze/lvanov—followed by the one assumed herein. 

8.2.1. Szemerényi’s System 

Szemerényi’s presentation in the last edition of his hand- 
book of the phonological systém of Proto-Indo-European that 
“immediately preceded the individual languages” is as follows 
(1996: 69-70). 

VOWELS DIPHTHONGS SONANTS 

i u T u 

eso é ô ei oi éu ôu n m ň m 

a ä ai äu I r 1 r 
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CONSONANTS 

Stops Nasals Liquids Semi- Spirant 

vowels 


Labials 

b 

P 

bh ph m 

Dentals 

d 

t 

dh th n 

Palatals 

9 

k 

gh kh 

Velars 

9 

k 

gh kh 

Labiovelars 

gw 

k w 

g w h k w h 


This systém, while treated historically, is múch like that of 
Brugmann except for infrequent items that Brugmann posited 
(Gdr. 1: 92-93). In addition to omitting the four interdental 
fricatives and three additional spirants z , zh, and sh, Szemerényi 
excluded palatal and velar nasals. He also did not posit two o- 
phonemes, one the non-ablauting o, as in Greek óis , Latín ovis 
‘sheep’ which Brugmann assumed to be more open than the 
ablauting o as in Latín tóga. And in his second summary of the 
systém (1996: 150), Szemerényi put the palatals in parentheses, 
suggesting that they may not háve been independent phonemes. 
With these differences the principál elements of both Systems are 
equivalent. 

8.2.2. Beekes’ System 

Beekes specifically proposed a “PIE phonemic systém”; he 
maintained symbols of his predecessors but interpreted them in 
accordance with the glottalic theory. As is clear from his chárt, 
given below, he omitted the voiceless aspirated stops and he 
assumed three laryngeals with the allophones given in 
parentheses (1995: 124). 

VOWELS e o 

é ô 
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CONSONANTS occlusives/stops 


labiais p 

dentals t 

palatals k 

velars? k 

labiovelars k w 

fricatives s 

laryngeals hi 

sonants 

liquids r 

nasals m 

semivowels i 


Pre-Indo-European 


b 

bh 

(=P 

P’ 

P h ) 

d 

dh 

(=t 

ť 

t h ) 

g 

gh 

(=k 

k’ 

kh) 

g 

gh 

(=k 

k’ 

k h ) 

gw 

gwh 

(=k w 

k’« 

i |<wh) 

h2 

h3 

(? 


5 W ) 


I 

n 

u 


Beekes questioned the velars because, after discussing the 
evidence for them, he concluded that if mies he proposed are 
“correct and originally covered all cases, the normál velars are 
actually variants, allophones of both of the two other šerieš, and 
not independent phonemes of their own” (1995: 1 12). Positing 
laryngeals, he does not include a in his systém. Moreover, he 
assumed that the sonants háve two allophones, consonantal and 
vocalic; while he recognized the twofold allophones [iy uw] as 
proposed by Edgerton, he considered his formulation as “probably 
too precise” and possibly applying only after the proto-language. 
In addition, he posited four diphthongs consisting of e and owith 
/ and u as second elements. Beekes supported the systém he 
proposed with many examples (1 995: 1 24-59). 

8.2.3. The System of Gamkrelidze and Ivanov 

Gamkrelidze and Ivanov did not provide a chárt of their 
systém as háve Brugmann, Szemerényi, and Beekes, but they 
present sub-systems in a long treatment that includes reference 
to Kartvelian, Abkhaz-Adyghe and Semitic as well as other 
languages (1995: 5-1 84). A basic feature of their systém is its 
assumption of “isomorphic tripartite phoneme correlations" 
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among “posterior consonants” súch as s, s, s° and H, H, H° parallel 
to R’, k’, k’° (1995: 183-84). That is to say, they posited three s- 
phonemes and three laryngeal phonemes parallel in articulation to 
the velars (1 995: 116). 

Súch a threefold structure was assumed by them for their 
five šerieš of obstruents: labial, dental and three velars; they 
propose contrasts between glottalized stops, e.g. Brugmann’s d, 
and voiceless and voiced stops that may also be aspirated, ŕ and 
d h , Brugmann’s f and dh. In addition, their systém includes six 
sonant phonemes, each with three allophones, e.g. /y/ [i y iy], and 
three vowels /e a o/, originally i V u (V has three phonetic 
allophones: e a o, 1995:138). “Long syllabic sonants” and “long 
vowels before laryngeals" are “dated to a relatively late stage in 
the development of the individual dialects" because of the “lack of 
homogeneity in the reflexes ... in the various dialect groups” 
(1995: 176). 

8.2.4. Notes on the Three Systems 

The systems proposed by Hirt and Adrados might also be 
sketched, but these three illustrate the basic agreements and 
differences in recent treatments. Some posit only two palatal and 
velar stops, as Beekes tentatively does, so that the number of 
stops in these systems is twelve rather than fifteen. Not all 
assume glottalics; yet the assumption of these is sub-phonemic 
so that the interrelationships among the elements in the systém 
are the samé. Most assume one fricative, s, as well as three 
laryngeals, although the number of these varies from one to many 
more in other systems. Adrados has made a great point of his 
position that the laryngeals had palatal and labio-velar offglides 
(summary of his position, 1994). Six resonants are also generaily 
assumed, with vocalic, consonantal, and vocalic plus consonantal 
allophones, e.g. /y/ [i y iy]. Most Indo-Europeanists assume two 
or three short and long vowels. 
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As stated above, the differences arise from the theoretical 
views of their proponents in treating the problems. The systems 
of Brugmann and, to some extent, also of Meillet and Szemerényi 
with their systematic basis, sum up the elements and round out 
sub-systems in accordance with symmetrical rather than 
phonemic principles, as illustrated by Brugmann’s assumption of 
z sh zh. Curiously, this approach is also pursued in part by 
Gamkrelidze and Ivanov in their positing of binary and trinary 
subsets of the phonemes. 

Application of the phonemic principle is obvious in the 
assumption of resonants with three allophones; but there is little 
evidence for positing the vowel plus consonant allophones for 
resonants other than /y w/. 

Assumption of glottalics rests on a typological basis as 
noted above, so that the formerly posited voiced stops are 
assumed to be glottalics and voiceless. Gamkrelidze and Ivanov 
support this assumption by noting the presence of glottalics in 
Kartvelian (1 995: 1 1 7). The few occurrences of the b then lead to 
the reformulation of the entire stop systém. Brugmann’s b d g g* 
are assumed to háve been ’ p , 't, ’k, 'k* as noted here with pre- 
glottalization. The reformulation has effects on the other two sets 
in each šerieš; these are generally assumed to be voiceless and 
voiced with simple and aspirated allophones, e.g. /p b/ [p p h b 
bh]. 

Assumption of two rather than three palatal and velar 
šerieš rests on the varied distribution throughout the dialects. The 
western dialects lack a distinction between possible reflexes of 
palatals and velars; the eastern dialects lack a distinction between 
velars and labio-velars. Proposed Solutions are among the most 
widely argued problems in Indo-European studies. Many Indo- 
Europeanists propose two šerieš, one a palato-velar and the other 
a labio-velar. Kurylowicz on the other hand proposed a palatal 
and a velar šerieš. 
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The number and type of vowels depends largely on the 
chronology assumed by the proponent. 

The theoretical postulates underiying a systém mušt then 
be clearly stated. We assume that any systém proposed today 
would be based on phonemic principles. Moreover, it should be in 
keeping with typological findings. It should also také areal 
distribution and interrelationships among the dialects into 
account. And finally, it would regard relative chronology. 

8.2.5. The Segmental System Proposed Here for Proto-lndo- 
European 

In this systém the members correspond to those in the 
major handbooks of the pást except for the glottalics instead of 
voiced stops. 

The term ‘laryngeaľ has been retained, even though it is 
generally agreed that x and y were probably velar fricatives; y may 
also háve had a n/-offglide. In contrast with many handbooks and 
articles, h has been assumed with Kurylowicz and Sapir as a 
fourth laryngeal. The symbols háve been adopted for their 
assumed articulation in accordance with Sapir’s identifications 
(1939: 180). 

VOWELS 

T u 

e e a o ô 
a ä 

CONSONANTS 
Obstruents Resonants 

Labials p p’ b h m w 

Dentals t ť d h n r I y 

Palato-velars k k’ g h 
Labio-velars k w k’ w g wh 
‘Laryngeals’ ? 


Fricatives 

s 


X Y h 
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The forms cited in earlier chapters háve been presented in 
accordance with the transcriptions represented in these systems, 
and accordingly examples are not given here. Examples can also 
be found in the handbooks of Buck (1949), Lehmann (1952), 
Pokorný (1959), Adrados and colleagues (1995), Beekes (1995), 
Gamkrelidze/lvanov (1995) and Szemerényi (1996) as well as in 
the handbooks of Brugmann and Hirt. 

8.3. The Periód of Movable Pitch Accent and its Effect 
on Ablaut 

At the time of the disruption of the Indo-European 
community the accent systém was one of movable pitch, or in the 
term preferred by Szemerényi ‘mora accent’. The term ‘mora’ is 
useful for understanding pitch systems. It refers to the duration of 
a short vowel; long vowels consist of two morae and may háve the 
accent on either, as in Lithuanian é = ée of séti ‘to sow’ but e = eé 
as in dukfe ‘daughter’. Assumption of morae is also important for 
understanding the systém of Classical Greek, as exemplified 
below; except for enclitics, words háve one mora with high pitch 
on a given syliable. The Indie linguists deseribed that accent as 
súch, giving it the name udätta ‘raiseď. The pitch systém is 
supported by cognates in Sanskrit and Greek that háve the samé 
accent, e.g. the second plurál present indicative Skt. bhárata, 
Greek phérete ‘you bear’. Because Germanic also provides 
evidence for a movable pitch accent in the forms accounted for by 
Verner, there can be little question about súch an accent in Proto- 
Indo-European at the time of the disruption into dialeets. Further 
support for the assumption of a pitch accent is given by the 
retention of unaccented syllables (cf. Hirt, ICr. 5: 25-29; Lehmann 
1952: 109, Beekes 1995: 148-54, Szemerényi 1996: 73-82, with 
copious bibliography). 

The accent systém was changed, however, in many of the 
dialeets so that determination of the position of the primary 
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accent in specific forms cannot be confirmed by comparison 
alone. For exampie, in Greek the accent is generally confined to 
the last three morae of a word, as in the middle participle 
pherómenos in contrast with the Sanskrit bháramänas (Macdonell 
1916: 351; when the second last vowel is long, it does not affect 
the position of the accent on the third-last syllable, as in dídômi, 
etc., even though that is the fourth last mora). In súch forms we 
reconstruct the earlier position of the accent on the basis of 
Sanskrit. Moreover, in many dialects the accent has become fixed, 
as in Germanic with a shift to primary stress accent on the root 
syllable. But some forms in these dialects, súch as those in 
Germanic that exhibit the change described by Verner, may be 
found that support the earlier situation as one with movable pitch 
accent. 

Decisive evidence for the variation in plače of accent was 
provided by the modification of consonants and vowels in 
Germanic strong verbs, as noted by Verner. For exampie, -d- of 
the the Old English first plurál preterite wurdon developed from 
PIE t as did the final consonant of the first singulár preterite 
wearfr. It is assumed on the basis of the vowels of the stem, OE ea 
< a < o, and ur from vocalic r ; that the earlier accent and vocalism 
of these forms was like that of the Vedie Sanskrit first singulár 
perfect vavárta and the first plurál vavrtimá. The yb in the singulár 
form wearfr is the regular development of PIE t, the voiced d from 
ď in the plurál resulted from a further change in accordance with 
its position in a syllable after an unaccented vowel. Many other 
Germanic forms illustrating the contrasts between voiceless and 
voiced fricatives and their relationship to the plače of the principál 
accent are cited in Verner’s article of 1875 and in the handbooks. 
The conclusion, attributing the basis of the difference in conso¬ 
nants to the position of the accent, was and remains universally 
accepted. 
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The consonantal and vocalic changes in súch forms 
accordingly háve led to the assumption that movable pitch accent 
was maintained in early Germanic, as it was in Sanskrit and Greek. 
It is therefore assumed for late Proto-Indo-European on the basis 
of these three dialects, with additional evidence in Baltic and 
Slavic. 

8.4. The Periód of Stress Accent and its Effect on 
Ablaut 

The interchanges of vowels in many morphemes háve led 
to the assumption of an accentual systém based on stress accent 
in an earlier periód of Indo-European. Vowels in allomorphs of 
morphemes with e as basic vowel may be lost or they may be 
lengthened. A commonly cited example is the second syllable of 
the word for ‘father’, as in Greek: Nom. Sg. páter, Gen. Sg. patrós, 
in contrast with the Acc. Sg. patéra\ in the corresponding syllable 
of other forms the basic vowel may be short or long o, Acc. Sg. 
eupátora ; Nom. Sg. eupátôr 'having a noble sire’. 

In discussing súch interchanges, the term ‘gráde’ is still 
widely used. If the basic vowel, usually e, is maintained, the 
syllable is said to be in normál gráde. If it is lost, it is said to be in 
zero gráde. If it is lengthened, it is said to be in lengthened gráde. 
If the basic vowel is replaced by an o-vowel, it is said to be in o- 
grade or deflected gráde, also when the o is long. Still other terms 
and assumed vocalisms may be found, súch as reduced gráde if a 
weak vowel rather than zero is posited for unaccented syllables. It 
may be worth note that at one time the term ‘gráde’ was also 
used for consonant interchanges, as of those accounted for by 
Grimm’s law. The term refers to šerieš of sets of phonemes in 
which changes háve taken plače. 

8.4.1. Zero Gráde 

To account for the loss of e in the genitíve singulár as in 
Greek patrós, a stress accent, or in Szemerényi’s term a ‘syllable 
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accent,’ is assumed for a periód of Proto-Indo-European previous 
to the periód with pitch accent. Similar evidence is found in the 
cognates of other dialects, súch as Latin páter, gen. patríš, as well 
as in many other words in various dialects. Evidence for the 
assumption of a stress accent in early Indo-European has been 
presented by Brugmann, his predecessors and contemporaries, of 
whom he gives a list of the ‘most importanť (GdrA: 482-505; cf. 
also Hirt, íCr. 4: 345-65, with references to other volumes of his 
handbook). 

We mušt give credit to Brugmann for adopting a 
chronological approach in conjunction with his systematic 
approach when he dealt with ablaut ( CdrA : 482-85). He stated 
emphatically that changes of accent and its position in different 
periods mušt háve been the reason for the vocalic changes. Citing 
examples like Proto-Indo-European *és-mi ‘I am’ : *s-més ‘we 
are’, Skt. ásmi : smás, he concluded that the variation in vowels 
resulted from the incidence of the accent on the vocalic element 
of syllables. But he doubted that specific reasons for changes in 
each form could be determined, in view of the effects of later 
changes on the results of earlier changes. Hirt and later linguists, 
however, set out to determine the sequence of súch changes 
{ÍGr.2\ Benveniste 1935). 

In short, there is generál agreement on the vocalic loss or 
zero gráde in forms like Creek patrós. It was ascribed to the shift 
of the accent from the element -ter- to the genitíve suffix, with 
consequent loss of the vowel of -ter-. Because súch losses are 
found in languages with stress accent, those in early Proto-Indo- 
European provided further support for assuming a stress rather 
than a pitch accent. The periód of stress accent mušt háve 
preceded that of pitch accent because of the maintenance of 
unaccented vowels in forms created later, as in Greek eupátoros, 
genitíve of eupátôr, rather than *eupatrós. The reduction of 
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vowels and zero gráde therefore provide decisive evidence for 
stress accent in an early periód of Proto-Indo-European. 

8.4.2. Lengthened Gráde 

Production of lengthened gráde, as in the Greek 
nominative form páter ; is placed in the periód of stress accent. In 
accordance with a widely occurring process, it is ascribed to 
compensatory lengthening on the loss of a following element. Hirt 
assumed that the lost syllabic elements were vowels, generally e. 
He then proposed earlier forms with final vowel súch as **patére 
and **patéro UCr. 2: 38), thereupon listing forms in which the 
lengthening occurred {ICr. 2: 39-45). Some of these are mono- 
syllables, súch as the etymon of Greek poús ‘fooť, with bisyllabic 
accusative pôda. Other súch monosyllables are Greek klôps ‘thief, 
phôr ‘thief, and accusative singulars, e.g. Sanskrit dyäm , Greek 
Zén ‘Zeus, goď. Examples in the dialects are cited in support of 
the process, among them the pást tense of think, that is derived 
from Proto-Germanic *thähta ‘thoughť, in which the vowel was 
lengthened on the loss of the nasal; subsequently it was short- 
ened in Germán dachte and raised in English thought. Assuming a 
similar basis for Proto-Indo-European lengthened gráde, Hirt 
stated that ‘short vowels were lengthened if a syllable was lost 
after an accented vowel in an open syllable’ {/Cr. 2: 37). 

Yet it is highly unlikely that these words had a final -e, in 
view of the structure of the language. I propose instead that the 
etyma of the nominative and accusative forms cited above were 
followed by particles. As the language changed from active 
structure to accusative structure, the particles were combined 
with the nouns. Subsequently they were lost, with consequent 
lengthening of the vowel of the preceding syllable. 

Explanation of súch loss is supported by other forms, súch 
as the dual nominatives, e.g. Sanskrit ášvä, Greek híppó ‘two 
horses’. The dual ending is assumed to be *-we\ its reduction 
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resulted in the lengthening of the thematic vowel -o- through the 
process *-o-we > -*ôu> -ô(Hirt, ICr.2: 41). 

The lengthened gráde forms in verbs are more difficult to 
account for. In some dialects they are found in the plurál of the 
perfect, e.g. Sanskrit first pl sedimá ‘we sať. Hirt derives these 
from reduplicated forms with reduced and zero grades of the 
initial syllables, e.g. *sizdamé (ICr.2\ 43-45). The explanation is 
plausible for verbs with roots like *sed- in which the initial 
consonant is s. But it is scarcely likely for verbs with initial stops. 
It may be that the vocalism was generalized from verbs like *sed~. 

Lengthened gráde is found throughout the preterite plurál 
in the Cermanic fourth and fifth strong verbs classes, e.g. Gothic 
sétum ‘we sať, possibly with carry over to verbs súch as Gothic 
némum ‘we took’, gébum ‘we gave’. Zero gráde forms of súch 
roots, e.g. *st- of sitan, *st/~ of stilan ‘steaľ, would not háve been 
parallel to forms in the present, as they were in the first three 
strong verb classes with their root vowels *ey, *ew, *er/l/m/n. 
The following are examples in Old English that illustrate the 
difference in the preterite plurál of the fourth and fifth classes 
from that in the first three classes: 



Infinitive 

Preterite sg. 

Preterite pl. 

Pást part. 

1 

bTtan 

bät 

biton 

biten ‘bite’ 

2 

beodan 

bead 

budon 

boden ‘biď 

3 

bindan 

bánd 

bundon 

bunden ‘bind 

4 

stelan 

stael 

staélon 

stolen ‘steaľ 

5 

giefan 

geaf 

géafon 

giefen ‘give’ 


We may conclude that lengthened gráde forms were introduced to 
maintain the similarity of the root in all inflected forms. The samé 
explanation may apply for instances in the Latin perfect, e.g. cépi 
‘I took’, present capio ‘I také’; réxi ‘I ruleď, present regô ‘I rule’; 
similarly in Old Church Slavonic vésu' I leď, infinitive ľesf/‘leaď. 
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We may assume a similar origin for the lengthened gráde 
found in present tense forms of athematic verbs, e.g. Sanskrit 
staúti ‘praises’, B pl. stuvánti ; Lithuanian édu ‘I eať but Greek 
édo. 

Hirt also cites many lengthened forms with basic a- and 
somewhat fewer with o- vowels (/ Gr.2 : 47-49). Among these in 
the <3-series are Gothic ôg, Old Irish ägur'\ fear’ as compared with 
Greek ákhos ‘sorrow’, Gothic agis ‘fear’; Greek khén as compared 
with Latin anser, Old High Germán gans ‘goose’. An example in 
the o-series is Greek ômós ‘raw’, Latin amärus ‘bitter’. Súch forms 
may be assumed to owe their lengthened vowels to compensatory 
effects, and subsequent generalization through analogy. 

8.4.3. The Laryngeal Theory in Relation to the Vocalic System 

As indicated in the Proto-Indo-European phonological 
systém in section 8.2.5, we assume maintenance of the laryngeals 
in some positions at that stage of the language and accordingly 
for their presence in Pre-Indo-European. Changes in the vocalic 
systém however took plače in late Pre-Indo-European as a result 
of that maintenance. By providing an explanation for the different 
relations between vowels that were present in the language before 
modifications caused by laryngeals, the laryngeal theory clarified 
many problems in the vocalic systém. We assume that in the 
periód of stress accent, vowels had long allophones before 
laryngeals, as in the roots *dhé? ‘plače’, *dóy- ‘give’, *stáx~ 
‘stanď. During this periód vowels of forms were lengthened by 
ablaut úpon loss of following vowels, as in *kérd + vowel > * kerd 
‘hearť, *wók iV s +vowel > *wôk w s ‘voice’. The long allophones 
preceding laryngeals then fell together with the lengthened 
vowels giving rise to the long vowel phonemes. Long vowels then 
arose in early Proto-Indo-European but did not exist in Pre-Indo- 
European. 

Similarly, as noted above, during the periód of stress 
accent vowels were lost in unstressed syllables, as in the genitíve 
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form * patríš. If a laryngeal was included in the unstressed syllable, 
it became vocalized as in the first syllable of the nominative 
*pxtér‘ father’, yielding an unstressed vowel that became a in all 
dialects but Indo-lranian, where it coalesced with i. 

In múch the samé way as lengthened vowels were 
introduced by the phonemicization of allophones of laryngeals 
coinciding with vowels arising under ablaut, so back vowels, [o č], 
were introduced through coincidence of allophones arising 
through shift of pitch accent, as in *ew-pxtor- ‘noble father’, 
Greek eupátôr, cf. páter, in contrast with those standing next to y, 
as in *yewi- >*owi~, Greek óis ‘sheep’. 

In view of these vocalic changes in Proto-Indo-European, 
we conclude that there was only one vocalic element in Pre-lndo- 
European. With no vocalic contrast, we identify this element as 
syllabicity. 

8.5. Chronology of Ablaut Changes 

In conclusion, we may summarize the successive phases of 
ablaut and accent, listing them in chronological order. This 
account owes múch to Hirt and earlier Indo-Europeanists whom 
he cites. It was subsequently supported by clarification of the 
phonology through the laryngeal theory (cf. Lehmann, 1952: 1 12 — 
14; Beekes, 1995: 142-48). 

At an early periód, Proto-Indo-European had a movable 
stress accent. As a result, vowels in unstressed syllables were lost, 
as in the genitíve *patrós and in the first plurál Sanskrit smás ‘we 
are' among many comparable forms. 

Úpon the loss of vowels in final syllables or enditics, the 
vowel in the preceding syllable was lengthened if it carried stress, 
yielding forms like *patér < *patér-se. As is clear from these 
forms, the weakening and loss of vowels proceeded at the samé 
time as the lengthening. 

The stress accent then was replaced by a movable pitch 
accent. During this periód, the -e- of a syllable was changed to 
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-o- if the chief accent was moved to another syllable, leaving a 
secondary accent (Hirt, ICr. 2: 174). These o-vowels fell together 
with those that had been colored by neighboring y. Szemerényi 
objected to this explanation but did not provide another. Hirt gave 
numerous examples, súch as Greek páter ‘father’ but apátôr 
‘fatherless’; Greek botér but bôtôr ' herdsman’; Greek keľtai ‘lies’ 
but ákoitis ‘spouse’. He also listed -en- and -o/7-stems in which 
the nominative forms show an e-vowel if accented and an o-vowel 
if not, e.g. poimšn ‘shepherď, daímôn ‘démon’. 

There are numerous exceptions (/Gr.2: 172-84), some of 
which Hirt tried to account for. But he found no explanation for 
the o in the perfect singulár, e.g. Greek dédorke ‘he has seen’. 
The form seems in accordance with his rule of replacement by o if 
the accent is moved, but he does not seek to apply the rule here. 
Later scholars háve also tried to provide explanations, but these 
are largely piecemeal (cf. Szemerényi 1996: 1 19-21). In the 
absence of a situation that may apply to all forms with o-grade 
vowels, we mušt accept explanations based on analogy. 

While there are numerous exceptions, we mušt give Hirt, 
his colleagues and predecessors credit for their efforts to solve a 
centrál problém in Indo-European phonology. In doing so we 
agree with them that phonological contrasts are readily adopted 
in sets for distinguishing morphological categories. Súch exten- 
sions of ablaut patterns are especially prominent in paradigmatic 
forms, among them the fourth and fifth conjugations of strong 
verbs in Germanic. As we háve noted, in contrast with the first to 
third classes with CVRC bases, these háve CVC roots, as in Gothic 
niman ‘také’ and giban ‘give’. Unlike the verbs with CVRC bases 
that made the preterite plurál with zero gráde forms, e.g. Gothic 
bundun ‘they bounď, these made the plurál with lengthened 
gráde forms, e.g. Gothic nemun and gébun, as we háve noted 
above. Problems resulting in modifications of the root, if the zero 
gráde were carried through in the fourth and fifth classes, led to 
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the adoption of a vowel gráde that maintained their form (cf. 
Prokosch 1939: 160-64). 

The assumption that many items exhibiting the changes 
brought about through ablaut háve adopted these through 
analogy or other reasons may be supported by comparable 
situations like that of the later umlaut in Germanic dialects. 
Initialiy carried out in words with back vowels in syllables before 
final syllables with i, /" y, umlaut was adopted as an indication of 
plurality in nouns and widely extended beyond its initial plačeš of 
occurrences; among many examples are the Germán plurals 
Mutter ‘mothers’, Tóchter ‘daughters’, based on the umlaut in 
words like 1/á'ŕer‘fathers’. 

We conclude that the analysis of ablaut forms in various 
dialects provides evidence for a stress accent in Pre-lndo- 
European into early Proto-Indo-European and a pitch accent 
maintained in later Proto-Indo-European until the time of the 
early dialects and into most of these as well. 

Evidence is also provided for the assumption of only one 
vocalic element in Pre-Indo-European. As we háve noted, the long 
vowels é and ô , as well as short o were formed from it. Moreover, 
a and a were based on itwhen modified by adjacent laryngeals. 

8.6. The Obstruent System; the Glottalic Theory 

Until the glottalic theory was proposed, the infrequency of 
Indo-European *b was simply noted. Then Gamkrelidze and 
Ivanov on the one hand (1 972, 1 973), Hopper on the other (1 973), 
proposed as an explanation of the infrequency that the phoneme 
was glottalized. The explanation led to the further assumption 
that the long proposed voiced šerieš of obstruents was unvoiced 
as well as glottalized, as noted in section 8.1.4 above. The theory 
had two further consequences. One was reevaluation of the two 
other stops, e.g. p bh. The other was the need to find support in 
the languages for a theory based on typological observations. 
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Gamkrelidze and Ivanov proposed that the two other 
members of the labial set were /p/ and /b/, each with aspirated 
allophones, and they reevaluated all the sets of obstruents 
similarly (1995: 5-70). Beekes on the other hand based his 
reconstruction on the further theoretical premise that the systém 
should háve as few features as possible. His systém then has 
three oppositions, e.g. p p' ph (1995: 132-53, 292 for biblio- 
graphy). Hence the obstruent systém would not involve voice. Yet 
he maintains the time-honored symbols, e.g. p b bh. This 
retention of the traditional representations indicates that the 
structure of the obstruent systém is unchanged because the 
oppositions remain the samé. The three members of each set 
could as well be represented with abstract symbols like x y z. 

Accounting for the changes into individual dialects, 
however, requires a great deal of reformulation. For example, if 
the glottalized set is assumed to be voiceless, it undergoes 
changes in all the dialects, as do the two other sets. The voiceless 
glottalics mušt háve become voiced, as in Sanskrit ad-, Greek ed-, 
Latin ed- ‘eať from Proto-Indo-European *eť and in Sanskrit aj-, 
Greek ag-, Latin ag- ‘leaď from Proto-Indo-European ak-, and so 
on. The voiced stops would háve become aspirated in Sanskrit, 
e.g. bh, dh, etc., voiceless aspirates in Greek, e.g. ph, th, etc., 
fricatives in Latin, e.g. Yand so on. Reformulation of the obstruent 
systém then is highly complex. While by the earlier identification 
of the phonetic make-up of the members of the set, only 
Germanic and Armenian undergo comprehensive changes, by the 
glottalic theory the other dialects do so as well. 

Yet the theory finds support if it assists in understanding 
specific changes for which no explanation has been proposed. 
One súch change is a Latin development. In Latin the stem vowel 
of pást participles was iengthened when the following consonant 
was voiced but remained short if it was voiceless. Examples are 
äctus of agô ‘leaď, in contrast with vectus of vehó ‘convey’, with h 
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< *gh. The statement of the lengthening has been known as 
Lachmann’s law, but there seemed to be no way of accounting for 
the change. Proponents of the glottalic hypothesis now account 
for the long vowel in äctus through the assumption that the 
following consonant was pre-glottalic and the preceding vowel 
was lengthened before it. 

A second and similar situation was found in Balto-Slavic. 
There too some vowels are long before presumed glottalics, as in 
Lithuanian édu from *ed- as in Latin edó ‘I eať. Winter ascribed 
the lengthening to the presumed glottalic that followed the vowel 
(1978). Kortland then pointed out that vowels before the glottalic 
stops, even with an intervening sonant, also háve acute accent, 
dubbing the observation Winter’s law (1985). Beekes thereupon 
renamed it Winter-Kortlanďs law (1995: 1 51). Unfortunately there 
are some notable exceptions, súch as Lithuanian pádas ‘fooť and 
Old Church Slavonic voda ‘water’, which Winter tried to account 
for as a borrowing from Cothic, to Szemerényi’s complete 
rejection of the glottalic theory (1996: 1 53-54; similarly, 

Campanile with careful consideration of the data, 1 994). 

The most cogent support would be given by glottalics that 
are maintained in a given dialect or sub-dialect. In a well- 
documented artide with references to glottalization in other 
languages, súch as the Afroasiatic, Fleming describes the speech 
of an Armenian informant that includes glottalics (2000). The 
idiolect is East Armenian. In his careful article Fleming notes that 
one specialist posits 32 dialects of Armenian and 120 sub- 
dialects (2000: 1 57), while another puts the number at 44 dialects 
(2000: 185). The limitation of glottalization to one idiolect of one 
dialect complicates the proposed explanation. The idiolect might 
háve been influenced by other languages in the Caucasus that 
háve massive glottalization. On the other hand it may be inherited 
from Old Armenian, and eventually Indo-European. Fleming does 
not decide. He gives personál data on Southern Bantu dialects that 
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adopted glottalizing and clicking from Bushman (2000: 184); a 
similar situation may háve existed for the Armenian dialect, or 
even for Proto-Indo-European. On the other hand, the idiolect in 
question may háve inherited the glottalics, but then one might 
expect other Eastern Armenian dialects to háve done so as well. 

Unless additional information is provided, the acceptance 
of the hypothesis, as by Beekes and others, or its rejection, as by 
Szemerényi and others, will vary among individuals. But whether 
or not one accepts the glottaiic theory, the systém of Pre-lndo- 
European stops mušt háve consisted of sets of three elements. 

8.7. The Palatals and Velars 

As stated above (8.1), Indo-Europeanists vary in their 
assumption of the palatal and velar šerieš. Like Brugmann ( CdrA : 
542-622), Camkrelidze/lvanov (1995: 98-99), and Szemerényi, 
some posit three: palatals, velars and labio-velars. Others posit 
two, either palato-velars and labio-velars as in the Western 
dialects, or palatals and velars as in the eastern. 

The word for ‘hundreď, which has provided the label for 
the two groupings, illustrates the problematic situation. The 
Western dialects háve /k/ or a reflex of it, as in Creek hekatón , cf. 
also kúôn, Latin canis, Old Irish cú, Old English hund while the 
eastern háve a sibilant, as in Avestan satam, cf. also Sanskrit šva, 
Avestan spä, Armenian šun, Lithuanian šuó‘ dog’ reflecting a form 
with palatal articulation. An example of labio-velar articulation in 
the Western dialects is found in the interrogative pronoun: Latin 
quis, Old Irish c/e, Gothic hwo fem. ‘who’, while the eastern 
dialects háve velar articulation as in Sanskrit kás, Lithuanian kás, 
Old Church Slavic kuto\ cf. also Hittite kwis ‘who’. In Greek the 
labio-velars háve various reflexes depending on the following 
vowel, e.g. Greek tis ‘who’, póthen ‘whence’. An example of /k/ in 
both groups is Greek kréas ‘meat’, Latin cruor, Old Irish cru 
‘blooď, Old High Germán hrär ‘raw’, Sanskrit kravis ‘raw meat’, 
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Lithuanian kraújas, Old Church Slavonic kruvi ‘blooď (Szemerényi 
1996: 60). 

As these examples indicate, no dialect contains more than 
two different kinds of palatal and velar stops. It seems 
unnecessary therefore for three kinds to be posited for Proto- 
Indo-European. Many efforts háve been made to determine the 
two kinds that should be posited. Brugmann discussed the 
situation at length (Gd r A : 542-49, 569-71, 586-88, with treat- 
ment of the individual stops after generál statements; Beekes 
summarizes the evidence (1995: 109-13) as does Szemerényi 
(1996: 58-67). 

There is little question about palatals in the eastern 
languages, as in the often cited Sanskrit šatám, Avestan satam, 
Old Church Slavonic súto, Lithuan širňtas as compared with Greek 
hekatón, Latin centum, Old Irish cét, Gothic /?í//7í/‘hundreď. Other 
common words are Greek okto, Sanskrit astaú ‘eighť; Greek ágô, 
Sanskrit ájati ‘leads’; Greek khiôn ‘snow’, Sanskrit himás ‘winter’, 
and so on (cf. Gdr. 1: 542-69). 

Nor is there question about the labio-velars in the Western 
languages, as in Latin quis, Greek tis ‘who’, Gothic hwis ‘whose’, 
in contrast with Sanskrit kás, Lithuanian kás ‘who’, etc. Moreover, 
many common words include labio-velars or their reflexes, súch 
as Latin quattuor ‘four’, quľnque ‘five’, sequor ‘follow’, veniô 
‘come’, vTvus ‘alive’, ninguit ' rains’ (cf. Gdr. 1: 587-622). It is 
difficult, then, to exclude palatals and labio-velars from Proto- 
Indo-European and presumably from Pre-Indo-European as well. 

On the other hand, many of the plain velars are found in 
specific locations, as after /s/, cf. Lithuanian skirti ‘divide, cuť, 
Old High Germán sceran ‘cuť; the plain velars alo occur in forms 
made from the root without 5- as in Greek keírô ‘cuť and Sanskrit 
krnáti ‘cuts’, Old Russian kôra ‘rinď. We may assume that the 
initial 5 - was lost in súch forms after producing the plain velar 
(Pokorný 1 959: 938-47 lists the root as *(s)ker~). The velar is also 
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generál after u , as in Sanskrit yugá-, Lithuanian jungas, Old 
Church Slavic igo, Latin jugum, Gothic juk, where it may háve 
been modified by the back vowel (Pokorný 1959: 508-10). It is 
also often found before or in the neighborhood of r , as in Sanskrit 
kravís- ‘bloody flesh’, Old Church Slavonic kruvi ', Lithuanian 
kraujas ‘blooď, Greek kréas ‘flesh’; Greek krôpion ‘sickle’, 
Sanskrit krpänas ‘sworď; Greek géranos, Lithuanian gérvé ‘crane’ 
(cf. GdrA : 569-86). 

I assume, as the earlier situation, palatals and labio-velars, 
so that the plain velars represent a secondary status. As one 
reason, both the palatals and the labio-velars are found in forms 
that mušt be reconstructed for the early periód and that cannot be 
accounted for by later combinatory change. Among súch 
examples in favor of the palatals is the word for ‘dog’, in which 
the palatal stands before [u]: *k’uón-, Sanskrit švän, Greek kúôn , 
etc. Among súch words with labio-velars are the interrogatives 
*k tv i~, *k' v ó~, * k w ä— ‘who, whať. We háve also noted that many of 
the plain velars can be accounted for by combinatory changes (cf. 
also GdrA : 545-47). We therefore reconstruct Pre-Indo-European 
with palatals and labio-velars, and consider the plain velars 
secondary. 

8.8. The Resonants 

Six resonants are attested in the dialects, and accordingly 
assumed for Proto-Indo-European: /w y/, often labeled semi- 
vowels, /m n/ often labeled nasals, and /I r/, often labeled 
liquids. They may be classed together because of their phonetic 
treatment. As Sievers noted for Germanic, /w y/ may háve vocalic 
and consonantal allophones (1877), as illustrated by <i j> = [i y] 
in weak verbs like Gothic nasjan ‘nourish’. In the pást tense the 
vowel is found between two consonants: nasida ‘nourisheď; in the 
infinitive as above, the consonantal allophone is found between a 
consonant and a vowel: as also in the present 3rd sg. nasji/a. The 
statement of the alternation is known as Sievers’ law. 
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The resonants háve a further allophone, e.g. [ij], when 
standing after long syllables, as in Gothic sôkjarr, its third singulár 
present is sókeip, which is from *sokijip. In later studies Edgerton 
extended the scope of the ‘law’ to all the resonants (1934, 1943), 
so that the currently accepted version is known as the Sievers- 
Edgerton law (cf. Szemerényi 1996: 105-110 for extensive biblio- 
graphy). 

Edgerton provided a šerieš of rules, as for the appearance 
of the third allophone. Using T or K to represent any Proto-lndo- 
European consonant, | to represent pause, and y to represent any 
resonant, the formula for a single resonant is as follows: 

aTya but äTiya, KTiya, ITiya 

The forms nasjip , and sokeip are in accordance with this formula; 
after the long vowel ô plus k of sókeip, ýresulted, and thereupon 
contracted with the / of the ending to yield long /' written ei. 

The rules for the phonetic realization of the resonants are 
especially complex when two are adjacent. Only the rule in which 
two resonants stand between vowels is given here: 

aywa but äyuwa 

For the other rules see Edgerton (1943) or Szemerényi (1996: 
107), who also treats other complexities. 

Sievers’ rules as modified by Edgerton then make it clear 
that the resonants fluctuated either as vowel or consonant 
phonemes in the Proto-Indo-European phonological systém, and 
accordingly also in the Pre-Indo-European. The consonantal 
allophone has been taken as primary, and will also be so regarded 
here. 
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8.9. The Pre-Indo-European Phonemic System 

The vowels of Proto-Indo-European arose from allophones 
of the resonants and from the laryngeals, when accompanied by 
syllabicity. In Pre-European, syllabicity functioned as nucleus of a 
syllable. The non-glottalized stops had aspirated allophones. The 
fricative s had a voiced allophone. 

The Pre-Indo-European phonemic systém then was as 
follows: 



Stops 

Resonants 

Fricative 

Labials 

P 

’P 

b m w 


Dentals 

t 

’t 

d n r 1 y 

s 

Palato-velars 

k 

’k 

g 


Labio-velars 

k w 

’k w 

gw 


“Laryngeals” 

? 



X Y h 

Syllabicity 





The suprasegmental 

systém consisted 

of pitch accent 


accompanied by pause after nominals and finally. 
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9. The Culture of the Pre-Indo-European 
Speakers 

9. 1. Evidence for the Civilization and Culture of the Pre- 
Indo-European Speakers 

Primary evidence for the civilization and culture of the 
speakers of Pre-Indo-European is provided by archeologists. The 
evidence is generál because identification of peoples cannot be 
made from archeological evidence alone. Moreover, in evaluating 
it, we are faced with the problém of dealing with pre-literate 
speakers. Yet the generál cultural patterns of the time and plačeš 
with which Indo-Europeanists are concerned are comparable with 
one another. On the basis of our linguistic evidence the periód is 
from approximately 8000 B.C. to 5000 B.C. During this periód, 
there was a generál transition from hunting-gathering to settled 
living in the areas where the Indo-European speakers are 
assumed by the various specialists to háve been located (cf. for 
example Moore et al. 2000). The change in manner of living may 
háve varied among the possible locations. But there is evidence 
during this periód for the beginning of settlements accompanied 
by domestic animals and cultivated crops in the proposed sites for 
the homeland: Central Anatolia, Western Anatolia, the area north 
of the Black Sea and somewhat later in northern Európe. 

Although we také our basic Information from archeological 
finds, we do not neglect the evidence in the language. As I noted 
some time ago, while we give priority to the archeologists, we use 
language as a diacritic in determining proto-culture (1970). To 
cite one example of the inadequate information conveyed by a 
well-documented word, we may note that *yowí- ‘sheep’, which is 
documented in most of the dialects (Pokorný 1959: 784), does not 
inform us whether the animal was the hairy variety or the more 
desirable woolly sheep. Gamkrelidze/lvanov derive both *yowi- 
‘sheep’ and *)W-n- ‘wooľ from a common root *yw- ‘weave’. On 
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the basis of its twofoid suffixation, their reconstructed form for 
‘wooľ mušt be relatively late, so that the term may háve been 
constructed after the woolly sheep replaced the less desirable 
hairy sheep (1995: 498-99; cf. also 9.4 below). Because we can 
not determine from the designation the type of sheep throughout 
its use, we mušt rely on archeologists to inform us of the times 
and plačeš at which each variety was prominent. Civen their 
information we evaluate it for its pertinence regarding the location 
of the Pre-Indo-European speakers. 

Inadequate information is also provided by evaluative 
terms like ‘hili, mountain’. Using as evidence words like Hittite 
hekur'\.op of cliff or mountain’, Greek deirós ‘hilľ, Sanskrit girí- 
‘mountain’, Gamkrelidze and Ivanov condude that “mountains 
were conceived of as a stony rriass reaching to the skies and 
having a cloud-covered peak" (1995: 573-77). This conclusion 
leads to the “natural assumption ... that súch a lexical subsystém 
could háve developed only in a language spoken in a mountainous 
area" (1995: 577). I may counter this conclusion with the 
information that when I drive horne from the university in Austin I 
pass three “mountainous areas.” One is a hili that is a picnic site 
with a fine view of the city, Mount Bonnell. After passing beyond it 
and the two others, I climb a hili higher than any of them that is 
part of a plateau on which 1 reside. The other characteristics are 
often fulfilled; these three “mountainous areas” are stony and may 
be enveloped in fog or clouds. In short, the use of etymology for 
reconstructing the culture of a society, and especially the further 
use of positing additional assumptions, as about the homeland, 
may lead to dubious conclusions. 

It may be useful to point out, once again, that inferences 
based on the language as reconstructed by the comparative 
method could apply only for the late Proto-Indo-European periód, 
circa 3000 B.C. 
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9.2. Archeological Críteria f or Assuming a Preceramic 
Neolithic Periód and its Relevance f or Pre-lndo- 
European 

Archeologists háve identified some activities and substan- 
ces that assist in distinguishing the periód of a prehistórie culture 
and its people. Among these is the practice of agriculture 
including the use of milk. A further distinetion is made through 
the use of ceramics, which would point to a relatively late neolithic 
stage. Moreover, evidence for the use of bows and arrows also 
points to the neolithic periód as opposed to the mesolithic, as 
does the use of fishing nets (cf. Dolgopolsky 1998: #24, #27, 
#30). We then examine the Pre-Indo-European lexicon for 
presence or absence of the relevant terms. 

Verb forms for ‘to milk’ are found throughout the 
European dialects from a base *me/g- (Pokorný 1959: 722-23). 
The meaning is probably an adaptation from ‘wipe, rub off’, for 
this is the meaning of Sanskrit cognate mšrjati, mrjáti. Among 
cognates with the specific agricultural meaning are Greek amélgó, 
Latin mulgeó , Middle Irish bligim, Old English melcan , Lithuanian 
mi/žti. The presence of the verb in these and other dialects 
provides secure evidence for locating the activity in the late Proto- 
Indo-European periód. Whether we can propose it for the Pre- 
Indo-European periód depends on our view of the basis of the 
meaning of the Sanskrit cognate. It may not correspond to the 
meaning in the European dialects beeause of a different technique 
of milking. Or it may indicate that milking was not practiced 
before the Indo-lranian speakers were separated from the other 
dialects. Unfortunately the word is not attested in Armenian, 
which might háve provided evidence for a solution. But beeause of 
the meaning in Indo-lranian we do not aseribe the meaning ‘milk’ 
to forms of * me/g- in Pre-Indo-European. The topic has addition- 
al interest beeause of the meaning of the cognates in Tocharian, 
i.e. Tocharian A mälklune ‘milking’, B malk-wer ‘milk’. 
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The terms for potter and pottery also support the assump- 
tion of a relatively late introduction of husbandry. There are no 
common terms among the dialects. Buck proposes that PIE 
“*dheigh - was probably used primarily for the molding of clay and 
the kneading of dough.” He finds evidence for its use with 
reference to pottery only in Latin figulus ‘potter’; cf. also Cothic 
framma digandin ‘to him that formed (it)’ and Tocharian A tsek- 
‘form’ as in kuntis-tsek ‘potter’ (1949: 615-16). In the other 
dialects, and even in Germanic and the Romance dialects, terms 
are found that are based on the words for pot, súch as Sanskrit 
kumbhakära-, Greek kerameús , Gothic kasja, Old English 
crocwyrhta, French poder. Because the words for pot differ in this 
way, we assume that the practice of pottery was introduced only 
after the periód of Proto-Indo-European. The differences among 
the dialects in pottery terms can scarcely be ascribed to introduc¬ 
tion of new terms for new forms of pots, as Specht suggests 
(1947: 94). 

A third set of words that are expected for a neolithic or 
even mesolithic society refers to bows and arrows. Again there are 
no common words in the dialects that would give evidence for the 
existence of bows and arrows in the Pre-Indo-European periód. 
Greek has a word of disputed etymology for bow, tókson ; Latin 
has arcus\ Old Irish has boga, as do the Germanic dialects, e.g. 
Old English boga\ Lithuanian has laňkas, cognate with Old Church 
Slavonic Igku, Sanskrit has dhanvan-. Buck relates these words to 
verbs for bend or stretch and the like (1949: 1388-90; see also 
Specht 1947: 97-98). Similarly, the words for arrow differ among 
the dialects, with Greek Tós as the old poetic word, cognate with 
Sanskrit ísu-. Latin has sagitta, which is assumed to be a loan- 
word; Germanic has various words, e.g. Old English straší, flän, 
earh. We mušt conclude that the use of bows and arrows is late. 

Examination of the terms in the areas of agriculture, 
pottery and hunting/warfare then leads to the conclusion that 
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they cannot be reconstructed for the time of Pre-Indo-European. 
Moreover, there is no generál word for fishing-net. Latin nassa < 
* nad-s-ä is based on the root * ned- ‘draw together’ as are the 
Germanic words, e.g. Gothic natľ, but the presence of the term in 
only two dialects, and the differences in these, also fail to provide 
evidence for their existence as well as the use of nets in an earlier 
periód. 

On the basis of the lexicon in these fields, we assume a 
periód for Pre-Indo-European earlier than the pre-ceramic 
neolithic. 

9.3. Social and Economic Conditions 

There is no linguistic evidence for larger social units than 
the household or possibly set of households. From its form in 
Indo-lranian as well as other dialects, we can securely reconstruct 
the word for habitation as *dem/dom (Pokorný 1959: 198-99). 
The simple form is found in Avestan dang patoiš ‘house of the 
master’, Greek despótés ‘master’ as well as in Indie pátir dán 
‘master of the house’. It is also attested in the Rigvedic dámpati-, 
applied in four passages to Agni; Grassmann glosses it ‘ Hausherr 
(host, master)’, as in Rigveda 5.22.4. Armenian has the simple 
reflex in tun ‘house’ but, except for preservation in compounds, 
e.g. Greek éndon ‘in the house’, it has been modified to thematic 
form in Greek dómos, Latin domus , Old Church Slavic domu and 
so on. In spite of these formations, the simple reflexes leave little 
doubt that the word as found in Indo-lranian can be reconstructed 
for Pre-Indo-European. 

The verbal base *demx~, *dema-, ‘tame, domesticate’, 
which Pokorný considers a derivative of the noun, has reflexes in 
many dialects, e.g. Sanskrit damäyáti ‘tames’, Greek dámnämi, 
Latin domô , Old Irish damnaim, Gothic ga-tamjan ‘tame’. From 
nouns beside these verbs, e.g. Sanskrit damya- ‘steer that is to be 
tameď and Welsh dafad ‘sheep’, we assume that verbal forms 
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made of the root were applied at the time of the early settling of 
the hunter-gatherers (Pokorný 1959: 199-200). 

The settlements themselves were composed of families 
with the malé as head, as demonstrated by Delbruck (1 889) and 
held since that publication by all Indo-Europeanists (cf. also Buck 
1949: 93-134, G/l 1995: 664-77; Beekes 1995: 38-39). The 
designations of the basic members of the family with the *-ter- 
suffix may be assumed for Pre-Indo-European: *px~ter~ ‘father’, 
Sanskrit pitár-, Greek páter, Gothic fadar, *max~ter~ ‘mother’, 
Sanskrit mätár-, Greek meter, Latin mater, *tŕrax~ter- ‘brother’, 
Sanskrit bhrštar-, lonic Greek phréter, Latin fráter, *d h wg h x~ter- 
‘daughter’, Sanskrit duhitár, Greek thugátér, Old English dohtor. 
Buck has a credible explanation for the use of the -ter- suffix. He 
relates it to the -(t)ero- suffix in words like Latin dexter ‘righť, 
sinister ‘lefť that indicates relationships (1949: 93); that is to say, 
it identifies family members in their relationship to one another. 

The forms with -ter- may indicate the family nucleus that 
was acknowledged earliest. Buck proposes that these words were 
based on infantile syllables (1949: 93-94, 103-04); those with 
labial or dental stop, e.g. pa, apply to malé relatives and those 
with n or m, e.g. ma, to female relatives (cf. also Lottner 1862, 
1967: 100; repeated in Jakobson 1962: 538-45). The words for 
‘father’ and ‘mother’ may be accounted for in this way. That for 
‘brother’ Buck tentatively bases on the root * bher- ‘bear’ (1949: 
107) while raising objections to association of the etymon of 
‘daughter’ with the root *dhewgh- in the sense of ‘milk’ or 
‘fashion, arrange’. Whatever the origin of ‘daughter’, its 
association with the other ter- words indicates that it represented 
one of the members of the family recognized earliest. 

It is remarkable that the words for ‘son’ do not accord with 
this pattern. The most widely found form is based on the root 
*sew-/sewx- ‘give birth’ as in *swx-nw~, Sanskrit sunú-, Gothic 
sunus, Lithuanian sunus\ Pokorný States that the originál meaning 
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was ‘birth’ (1959: 913-14; cf. also Gamkrelidze/lvanov 1995: 
667-68) The word has a different suffix, -yo-, in Greek huiús , 
huiós and in Tocharian B soy. Greek also has other words for 
‘son’: paľs , actually ‘chilď and //7/s. And Latin has a form from a 
totally different root, fíHus. One might well expect a term with the 
-ter- suffix, but the position of the son may háve seemed 
independent, rather than determined by relationship to other 
members of the family. 

The word for ‘sister’ *swe-sor- also differs in construction 
from that of the members of the family who were recognized 
earliest. The most common form is assumed to be a compound of 
the reflexive element *swe- and an element with reflexes meaning 
‘wife’ in Greek óar and Latin uxor (cf. Buck 1949: 108), e.g. 
Sanskrit svásar-, Latin soror , Lithuanian sesuô. The term may well 
háve been produced as finer distinctions were introduced to 
designate relationships. Strikingly, the terms for ‘husbanďs 
father’, *swekuro- , Sanskrit švášura-, Greek hekurós, Latin socer, 
and for ‘husbanďs mother’, *swekrux~, Sanskrit švašrti -, Greek 
hekura, Latin socrus, Old English sweger are compounds with the 
samé initial segment. Gamkrelidze/lvanov tentatively propose that 
the second segment is a form of *ker- ‘head, top’ (1 995: 662-63, 
cf. Pokorný 1959: 574-77, who lists Avestan srd- ‘horn’ among 
other derivatives); they propose further that the compounds could 
háve identified the ‘head of the family’, indicating his position 
within an extended family. But as a thematic stem, it and the 
other forms with * swe- probably were added only later in Proto- 
Indo-European, providing further evidence for extension of the 
basic social unit, now to a third generation. This conclusion is 
supported by a further word for ‘grandfather’: *xeuxos, Armenian 
hav, Latin avus, Old Norse afľ, Hittite huhhas may be related, 
though Pokorný considers that doubtful (1 959: 89). By some views 
*xeuxos refers to ‘maternal grandfather’, because the derived 
form Latin avunculus refers to a ‘maternal uncle’. Besides 
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indicating the larger family unit, the terms for grandparents may 
reflect greater longevity, as members of the society enjoyed a 
longer life after they turned from hunting and gathering to a 
settled life accompanied by agriculture. 

Still other terms support the recognition of a larger family 
unit; these refer primarily to the husbanďs relatives: *daxiwér- 
‘husbanďs brother’, as in Sanskrit devár-, Homeric Greek däér, 
Latin /éť//-(Pokorný 959: 179), *galx~ów- ‘husbanďs sister’ as in 
Homeric Greek galóôs, Latin glos (Pokorný 1959: 367-68), *yenx~ 
ter- ‘husbanďs brother’s wife’ as in Sanskrit yätar-, Homeric 
Greek plurál einatéres, Latin janitrľcäs ‘wives of the brothers’ 
(Pokorný 1959: 505-06). There is also a word for ‘mother’s 
brother’ in Greek but it is clearly a later creation, so that an Indo- 
European etymon might not be supportable, though provided by 
Pokorný (1959: 701): *mextrô[uj, Greek métrôs. It indicates 
further that the set of kinship terms continues to be expanded in 
the dialects. Another example in support of this conclusion is the 
word for ‘wife of the son’, which is thematic, and accordingly late: 
*snúsex~, Sanskrit snusa, Old Church Slavonic snuxa (Pokorný 
1959: 978). By the time of late Proto-Indo-European, the termi- 
nology and presumably the bonds among members of the 
extended family are complex, but gaps, súch as the absence of 
terms for marriage, indicate a long periód of development of the 
basic unit of society. 

The term for ‘husbanď confirms this conclusion, based as 
it is on a root meaning ‘master’: * pot- as in Vedie Sanskrit páti- 
‘lord, husbanď, Homeric Greek pósis, Gothic brOfa-fafas. 
Moreover, the word for ‘wife’, *g w enä, means ‘woman’ as well: 
Sanskrit jáni- ‘wife, woman’, Armenian kin ‘woman’, Greek gune 
'wife, woman’ (Pokorný 1959: 473-74, G/l 1995: 660-61). The 
term suggests that marriage developed from a relationship 
characterized by mastery of the malé, as it was in other social 
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units that include the label, súch as Sanskrit viš-páti- ‘master of 
the community’. 

The base *weyk- has reflexes with the meaning ‘house’, 
súch as Sanskrit vľs-, Greek oľkos, but it also suggests the 
formation of a larger social unit, as in the Avestan reflex vľs- 
‘house, village, clan’ and the Latin reflex vľcus ‘group of houses, 
village’ (cf. G/l 1995: 646; Pokorný 1 959: 1 131). The Greek report 
of the ‘three tribes’ of the Dorians, trikháikes, provides an 
example of the broader meaning. The less extensive grouping is 
found in the Sanskrit compound višpáti- ‘master of the 
community’, which occurs more frequently in the Rigveda than 
does dámpati-. Used of Agni in Rigveda 8.60.19, it is there 
contrasted with grhapáti- ‘master of the house’; in this passage 
Grassmann translates it Stammesherr ‘master of the tribe’, 
elsewhere Cianherr and Stammesfurst ‘lord of the tribe’. But 
višpáti- does not háve a cognate in the other older languages as 
does dámpati-. Formal cognates are found in Lithuanian viéšpats 
‘master, lord’, viéšpati ‘eminent woman’, but these do not 
suggest a higher administratíve role. 

We conclude that the kinship terms for ‘master, lord’ do 
not indicate a complex social or political order among speakers of 
Proto-Indo-European. During this periód settlements were small 
and scattered. The terms for a larger unit súch as a clan vary 
among the dialects, e.g. Sanskrit jantú-, Latin gens , gentis\ 
thematic forms of the root are found in Sanskrit jána-, Greek 
génos , Latin genus ‘clan’, an /-stem in Gothic kuni. The variation 
and form of these words as well as others for ‘clan, nation’ 
indicate clearly that súch social entities can only be assumed for 
late Proto-Indo-European and the early dialects (cf. G/l 1995: 
652-54). 

Accordingly, we cannot assume large settled habitations at 
the time of the Pre-Indo-European speakers. But throughout the 
Proto-Indo-European periód there is continuous advancement 
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towards settled habitations, as may also be noted with reference 
to livestock. 

9.4. Livestock and Agricultural Activities in the Pre- 
Indo-European Community 

Terms for settled farming are late. Those for ‘fence, 
enclosed area, sheepfold, stali’ súch as Lithuanian gardas, Old 
English geard, Old Church Slavonic grádu ‘fortress, city, garderť 
are thematic, as is Sanskrit grhá-, which however means 
‘dwelling’ (cf. G/l 1959: 647). As we háve noted, the words for 
‘plow’ also differ among the dialects, pointing to its late adoption, 
e.g. Armenian araur, Greek árotron, áratron. Latín arätrum, Old 
Icelandic arôr, Lithuanian árk/as, Old English plôh (cf. G/l 1995: 
593-603, 609-45). They also provide additional data throughout 
their chapter on economic activity, materiál culture, crafts and 
transportation (1995: 593-641). 

Archeologists háve determined that “in addition to dogs, 
domestic livestock was limited to cattle, goats, pigs, and sheep" at 
“Early Neolithic sites” (Gregg 1988: 30). The forms of the generic 
designations for these animals in the Indo-European languages 
imply a neolithic culture for the Pre-Indo-European speakers, for 
the words are monosyllabic consonant stems. Other designations 
are more complex in form, with features that indicate economic 
development. For example, many of the nouns referring to finer 
classification of the domesticated animals are declined themati- 
cally, indicating that later, when husbandry had become more 
complex, additional terms were introduced to distinguish between 
malé and female, between young and mature, and also for special 
types like the castrated. The forms of these can only be assumed 
for Proto-Indo-European at the earliest, and many only for the 
dialects, as illustrated below. Like the kinship terms, nouns for 
the domestic animals provide evidence for a chronology of 
economic development from Pre-Indo-European to Proto-lndo- 
European and the dialects. 
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Reflexes of the word for ‘dog’, *k’wôn- probably the 
earliest domesticated animal, are found in all the early branches, 
e.g. Hieroglyphic Luwian su-wa-nä-i, Sanskrit švá, Avestan span-, 
Armenian šun, Lithuanian šuô, Greek kúôn, Latin canis, Old Irish 
cú, Gothic hunds , Tocharian A ku (Pokorný 1959: 632-33). The 
early presence of the word is supported by the Armenian and 
Latin forms, whose irregularities háve not been accounted for. We 
may assume that modifications were introduced in the course of 
the worďs long history. From its inclusion in the lexicon of all the 
dialects we conclude that the dog was a member of the society of 
the speakers of Pre-Indo-European (Pokorný 1959: 632-33; G/l 
1995: 505-6). 

While reflexes of *k’wôn- are found widely, words for the 
young dog vary, suggesting as for other animals noted below that 
terms classifying animals by their age and other characteristics 
were added as husbandry became more complex. The words for 
young dogs are listed by Buck under ‘puppy’ (1949: 180-81). 
Among them are Greek skú/aks, Latin catu/us, Irish cui/én, Old 
English hwelp, Old Church Slavonic štenq. Like Buck Pokorný 
points out that these words were also used to designate the 
young of other animals (1959: 534, 550). Efforts háve been made 
to determine their etymology, as by Pokorný; the difficulties 
involved also point to their late addition, even as late as the 
individual dialects. 

The word for cattle has a similar history. It is monosyllabic, 
*g w ów~. Reflexes are found in the major dialects: Sanskrit gáuh, 
Armenian kov ; Greek boús, Latin bôs, Old Irish bó, Latvian guovs, 
Old English cú (Pokorný 1959: 482-83). Nonetheless, some 
assume that it is a migratory term, taken over from Sumerian gu\ 
if so, the designation cannot be ascribed to Pre-Indo-European. 
Gamkrelidze and Ivanov simply state that the terms are related 
among languages, without ascribing primary position to any of 
them including Sumerian (1995: 482-83). But because of its 
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archaic form, Specht does not agree that it is a borrowing (1947: 
33). While its presence in most of the dialects and its regularity of 
form from dialect to dialect may seem to support Spechťs 
position, the presence of a similar word, e.g. Sumerian gu(d), 
Egyptian ng3w, Old Chinese ‘kuo provides strong support for the 
assumption of a migratory term. Further data would be useful for 
determining its origin. 

The word for pig is also monosyllablic: Avestan hú-, Greek 
sus, hus, Albanian thi, Latin sús, Old English sú, Tocharian B 
suwo, with numerous derivatives (Pokorný 1959: 1038-39; G/l 
1995: 509-13). Pokorný relates it to the verbal root *sew- ‘give 
birth’, though also allowing the possibility that it was imitative in 
origin, the assumption favored by Buck (1949: 160-64). The term 
has been widely maintained, as for the female ‘sow’, but many 
new terms for the various kinds háve been introduced, súch as 
‘pig’ as a generál term, ‘boar’ for the malé and ‘barrow’ for the 
castrated malé. Many of the new terms indicate their late 
formation by their thematic inflection, súch as Latin porcus 
‘pigleť, Old English fearh, Old Irish orc. 

While the samé word is used throughout most of the 
dialects for the dog, for cattle and for pigs, the designations for 
the goat differ from dialect to dialect. This situation is remarkable 
because “goat and sheep were the first ungulates to be domesti- 
cated” (Garrard et al. 1996: 208). Archeologists háve determined 
that the goat was domesticated as early as the eighth miliennium 
B.C. in Southwest Asia (Legge 1996: 258). The variation may 
represent different varieties of the animal. It may also reflect 
differing areas and times of introduction of the goat among the 
Indo-European sub-groups. Arnaiz-Villena report the position of 
Rowley-Conwy that “throughout the circum-Mediterranean, 
...sheep and cattle were domesticated early in the Neolithic [but] 
goat in the Middle Neolithic” (2000: 638). A cognate of the Greek 
term aíks is found in Armenian aiz, and presumably in the Avestan 
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izaena ‘of (goaťs) skirľ. Other terms are: Old Church Slavonic 
koza , Albanian keth, Old English hécen ‘kiď; Sanskrit aj á-, 
Lithuanian ožýs ‘malé goať; Persian buz, Armenian buz ‘lamb’, 
Middle Irish bocc, English buck late thematic forms Latin haedus, 
English goat. (Pokorný 1959: 13, 517-18; G/l 1995: 500-04). 
Determining the basis of the many terms for the goat in the Indo- 
European dialects may be difficult, but the variety of terms may 
also provide evidence that the Indo-European homeland was not 
in Southwest Asia, including Turkey. If it had been, we would 
expect a single term when the goat became one of the 
domesticated animals at the time of the Pre-Indo-European 
speakers. 

The designation for ‘sheep’ provides a different kind of 
problém because the term found in the older dialects other than 
Hittite and Avestan is an /-stem *owi-s (Pokorný 1959: 784). 
Avestan dialects háve a reflex of PIE *pek-u- ‘small livestock, e.g. 
Ossetic fys, which may be a substitute for the generál term. 
Originally the term was used for malé and female sheep, as in 
Luwian ha-a-ú-i-is, Sanskrit ávi-, Greek óis, Latin avis, Irish ôi, 
Old English éow, Lithuanian avis , Old Church Slavonic ovlca. But 
as for current English ewe, the designations came to be more 
specific. Gamkrelidze/lvanov (1995: 493-500) point out that 
Hittite has words for various kinds of sheep, ‘young, mountain, 
wool-bearing’, etc., though in their Sumerian form so that its 
possible cognates of Indo-European words are not available to us. 
Yet the variety of words in Hittite points to increasing complexity 
of husbandry, as do the words for wool: Sanskrit urna, Greek 
len os, Latin lana, Old English wuľ, Lithuanian vllna (Pokorný 1959: 
11 39). Pokorný derives these from one of two roots *wel-\ either 
‘twisť or ‘pull ouť. Gamkrelidze/lvanov on the other hand relate 
them to PIE *Howi- ‘sheep’ and then the root *Hew- ‘weave’ 
(1995: 498-99). Whatever the origin, it is noteworthy that the 
principál word for ‘sheep’ differs in method of formation from 
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those for ‘dog, cattle, pig’. It may well be that through their 
domestication in Southwest Asia sheep were introduced to the 
Indo-European community with an established designation in 
contrast to the more native terms for the other animals. 

Although the words for ‘goať and ‘sheep’ raise questions 
about their antiquity in comparison with those for ‘dog, cattle, 
pig’, all of those for the five animals that were the earliest to be 
domesticated point to early inclusion in the Indo-European 
lexicon. We then assume that they were already included in the 
vocabulary of the Pre-Indo-European speakers. 

9.5. Terminology Indicating Gradual Development from 
Hunting-Gathering to a Settled Society 

In contrast with the terms for the common household 
animals, those for more specific classification of types of these 
animals are inflected thematically, and accordingly in formation 
they belong to a later layer of the lexicon, as we háve noted. The 
words for ‘bulľ, tauros in Greek, taurus in Latin, and fajórr in Old 
Icelandic, are thematic. Others are restricted to a subset of the 
dialects, e.g. Old English fearr, Old Icelandic boli and Modern 
English bull , Old Church Slavonic byku (cf. Buck 1949: 1 52-55, 
also for other words for cattle). 

Moreover, a variety of thematic words is introduced iri the 
dialects for types of cattle. The term for ‘calf’ in Greek is 
móskhos, in Armenian mozi, in Latin vitulus, in Gothic kalbo, and 
in Sanskrit vatsá-, in Lithuanian té/ias. Some dialects also háve 
distinctive words for the castrated malé, as in Gothic auhsus and 
Lithuanian jáutis. As husbandry became more complex, the 
speakers found it important to introduce more specific termi¬ 
nology. Typically the generic term was maintained as the generál 
term for the animal and for the most frequent member of the 
herd, the female, but in some dialects a distinctive term for the 
female was introduced, for example Latin vacca, Lithuanian kárvé 
‘cow’, both of which are typically thematic and accordingly late. 
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Similar differentiation and chronology may be illustrated 
for the other domesticates, súch as the Greek terms for sheep. 
Besides the generic term óis , used also for the female, the 
thematic term kriós was introduced for ‘ram’, tomíäs for ‘wether’, 
and amnós for ‘lamb’ (cf. Buck 1 949: 1 56-60) ; the samé situation 
is found for ‘swine’ (160-64), for ‘goať (164-66), for ‘dog’ (178- 
81). By examining the terms in this way we can determine from 
linguistic evidence the increasing complexity in husbandry that 
archeologists and cultural historians may relate with their 
findings. 

Other terms for advanced husbandry reflect their late 
formation through differences in the dialects and thematic 
inflection. Among them are terms for ‘castrate’ and for castrated 
animals, e.g. Greek ektémnô and Latin casträre with terms 
adapted from ‘cutting’, Sanskrit vádhri- ‘castrated’ adapted from 
crushing (Buck 1959: 140-42). Similarly, terms for ‘to pasture’ 
and ‘pasture’ differ among the dialects or even within dialects, 
e.g. Greek némó , poimaínô , bôskô, Latin päscere , and so on for 
the verb; Greek nomós, Latin päscuum, Gothic winja for the noun. 
In the samé way, terms for buildings in which animals are kept 
vary. Some include the root *sthä~, e.g. Sanskrit go-stha-, Greek 
stathmós, Latin stabulum , and possibly Old English stea/l. Others 
are adapted words for buildings that were adapted for animal use, 
e.g. Old Norse fjós < *fé-hús ‘cattle-house’; Lithuanian kuté ‘huť; 
Old Church Slavonic chlévu ‘huť (Buck 1949: 150-51). 

Finally, the words for agricuiture, its activities and 
Products, are comparable to those above in varying among the 
dialects and belonging to the late inflections (see Buck 1959: 
486-535). Among súch words are the terms for ‘farmer’: Sanskrit 
ksetrakarsaka- ‘field-plower’, Greek geôrgós ‘earth-worker’, Latin 
agrico/a ‘field-cultivator’, Old English ascerman ‘field-man’ among 
others. The verbs and nouns for ‘plowing’ differ among the 
dialects and are late, as noted in section 9.3. The Sanskrit verb for 
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‘plow’ is based on the root kars- ‘scratch’; Greek aróô and Latin 
aräre may be based on a root meaning ‘separáte’ (Pokorný 1959: 
62-63). Some of the nouns for ‘plow’ are based on the verbs, e.g. 
Greek árotron, Latin arätrunr, others are based on a word for 
‘branch’, e.g. Irish cecht, Old Church Slavonic sgku, Gothic hoha. 
These terms provide linguistic evidence that ploughing is an 
activity that may háve been introduced as late as the time of the 
individual dialects. 

In múch the samé way the plants that are credited with 
supporting the early husbandry in the Near East do not háve the 
samé designations throughout the dialects, as we might expect if 
the Indo-Europeans were among the earliest to adopt husbandry. 
As noted above, there are eight of these: barley, broad bean, 
chickpea, flax (linen), lentil, pea, vetch, wheat. (Examples are 
given here from only a few dialects for each term.) 

Among them ‘barley’ may háve a designation that seems 
long established but it is a thematic stem: *yewo- , Sanskrit yáva -, 
Homeric Greek zeiá. Its presence in these two dialects suggests 
that the term was introduced after the northern dialects had left 
the Indo-European community. Other terms are Greek krľ, krithé, 
Latin hordeum, Old High Germán gersta\ Old English baerlic (Buck 
1949: 516; G/l 1995: 564-66). 

The term for ‘bean’ differs among the dialects, e.g. cf. 
Greek kúamos, Latin faber, Old English bean (Buck 1949: 370-1). 

There was no generál word for the ‘chickpea’; a term for 
the pea was used for it in Greek, erébinthos , and in Latin cicer 
(Buck 1949: 371). 

The word for ‘flax’ and ‘linen’ is fairly widespread, but 
possibly as a result of borrowing: Greek línon, Latin Imurrr, cf. also 
Old English /7eax(Buck 1949: 400-01). 

Buck States that most of the words for the ‘pea’ are 
loanwords. Among them are Greek pfsos , Latin pľsum Greek kríos\ 
Latin ervum (1 949: 371-72). 
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A term for ‘vetch’ is given by Buck under the section for 
pea: ervum (1 949: 371). 

There are numerous terms for ‘wheať, but the following is 
most generál: Greek purós , Lithuanian pOraT pl. Among others, 
Latin has triticum, Gothic has hwaiteis. 

It is clear that the Indo-Europeans adopted cultivation of 
grains and vegetables, but possibly for many oniy in the dialectal 
periód. 

We háve examined the words associated with domesti- 
cation at súch length because they are among those in the lexicon 
that reflect most clearly the way of life of the society. Many items 
or activities of life in the eighth millennium B.C. háve terms in the 
dialects that indicate differences that were introduced in the 
course of time. From archeological evidence we know that spoons 
were used in the eighth millennium. Terms like Old English spôn , 
Old Norse spônn ‘chip’, suggesting that they were segments of 
wood, are found only in one dialect, so that they do not provide 
evidence for the early type of spoon. Among others are Greek 
musť/lé ‘a piece of bread hollowed out for supping soup’, Latin 
ligula{ cf. Buck 1949: 350-51 for still others). The samé is true for 
knives, e.g. Sanskrit krtí- ‘cutter’, Greek mákhaira, Latin culter, 
Old English seax and cmf{ Buck 1949: 558-59). 

Similarly, terms for items like bread or soup may not 
reflect the early words because of changes in the materials used 
or in the production. Among the words for ‘bread’ are Greek 
ártos, Latin pänis, Gothic hlaifs, New English loaf, Old English 
bread, Lithuanian dúona (Buck 1949: 356-58). Some of the words 
for soup are based on the root *yew- ‘mix, unite’, e.g. Sanskrit 
yusa-, Greek zômós, Latin iús, Lithuanian júš&, others are based 
on extended forms of the root *sew- ‘press out juice’, e.g. Old 
Norse soppa, French soupe, 50///? (Buck 1949: 368-69). 

We conclude from these and other words for food and 
drink (cf. Buck 1949: 352-91) that settlement and husbandry 
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resulted in improved means of livelihood over that existing in the 
time of the Pre-Indo-European speakers. Words for ‘oiľ replaced 
a term that may háve meant ‘larď: Sanskrit sarpís-, Greek éľpos, 
Old English sealf' salve’, Tocharian B saľype (Pokorný 1959: 901; 
cf. also G/l 1995: 609). The newly introduced words háve their 
source in Greek élaion ‘olive’ based on elaía ‘olive tree’ that the 
Indo-European speakers learned to know as they expanded into 
Európe. Taken over into Latin as oleum it was also the source of 
Irish ola , Old High Germán oľi, Lithuanian aľiéjus (Buck 1949:380- 
81). And while Buck calls mead the “oldest Indo-European 
intoxicating drink,” its designations are based on a word for 
‘honey’ (1949: 389), which itself has several designations among 
the early dialects: Greek méh Latin meľ , Irish míľ, Armenian melr, 
Albanian mjaľľ, Gothic miľifr Lithuanian medus, Old Church 
Slavonic meďu, Sanskrit mádhu-, Greek méthu ‘wine’, Tocharian B 
mit, Old English hunig, cf. its Sanskrit cognate: kánaka- ‘golď. 
The variety in terms may indicate that the speakers of the Indo- 
European dialects adopted new foods and drinks as they advanced 
in their settlements, obscuring our information on their previous 
way of life. 

Other items of the vocabulary could be cited to illustrate 
the development of vocabulary that indicates settled living based 
on agriculture. The words that can be reconstructed for Proto- 
Indo-European, and then assumed for Pre-Indo-European on the 
basis of their structure, by contrast reflect the simpler form of 
existence that is found among hunter-gatherers. In this way the 
lexicon supports the findings of archeologists as the archaic 
words relate to the type of life in the eighth and subsequent 
millennia. 

9.6. Tokens, their Distribution, and Implications for 
Settlement Areas of the Indo-European Speakers 

Our recent knowledge of tokens and their uses has 
provided us with concrete means to determine the development of 
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husbandry and the city-state in the Near East (Schmandt-Besserat 
1992: 7-9, 93-107). “About 8000 B.C. ... a systém of clay tokens 
was created to keep track of goods” (1992: 168). As grain was 
cultivated, the tokens were used to keep track of quantities. 
Similarly, as animals were domesticated, the numbers were 
recorded by means of them. In this way accounting was carried 
out by the use of small clay objects that represented quantities of 
grain and agricultural items like sheep, goats, wool, jars of wine, 
among other things. 

In evaluating the use of tokens, two items are of interest 
with regard to the Indo-European speakers. One is their location: 
they are found in Iraq, Irán, Syria and to a lesser extent in Turkey 
and Palestíne, to use Schmandt-Besseraťs designation. A second 
is their use in society: by her view their use “coincides with the 
emergence of a new leadership; ... they were used by the elite to 
pool and redistribute communal resources.” While the "plain 
tokens were linked to the rise of a rank society, ... complex 
counters appeared in conjunction with the rise of the Southern 
Mesopotamian temple, the institution which served as the catalyst 
for state formation in the Near East” (1992: 1 78). The absence of a 
word for them in the Indo-European dialects reflects the totally 
different social arrangements of their speakers. 

We may recall those of the Greeks as reported by Homér 
and Hesiod, or those of later peoples like the Celts or Germans as 
reported by Caesar, or even those of the Indie peoples with their 
four castes. In none of them do we find city-states based on 
temples. Power resided in leaders, not priests; and the power was 
limited. Odysseus treated his swineherd and goatherd as equals. 
The court of Nestor was hardly more sophisticated. 

Múch later, Caesar reeognized two classes of leaders 
among the Gauls, druides and equites. The Druids were concerned 
with divine worship and sacrifices. They apparently had no further 
power. The ‘horsemen’ were chiefly concerned with war; they had 
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ambacti, ‘retinues’, about them in accordance with their status by 
birth and their resources. Quite apart from either were magis- 
trates, who controlled public affairs. (Gallic War Book 6: Sections 
13-20). 

By Caesar’s further account, the Cermans had a less 
advanced society (Book 6: Sections 21-23). Their entire existence 
was made up of hunting and military activities. Individuals did not 
own land; each year officials assigned to tribes and clans as múch 
land as seemed appropriate; in the following year that land could 
be assigned to other groups. They did not raise crops; most of 
their food consisted of milk, cheese and meat. By Caesar’s 
account, their way of life differed little from the early days of 
hunting-gathering. Their gods were few. And like many primitive 
people they opened their houses to strangers as guests and they 
shared their food with them. 

It is obvious that these three sub-groups of the Indo- 
European peoples, the Greeks, the Celts and the Germans, had 
totally different social arrangements from those of the peoples in 
the area in which tokens were used. The sub-groups to the east, 
Indie and Iranian, were also arranged differently; greatest prestige 
was accorded the brahmans (priests), then the warriors and after 
them the workers. We mušt conclude that the early Indo-European 
sub-groups were totally distinet from those that made use of 
tokens, and established more complex political units, as noted 
above from Schmandt-Besseraťs analysis. This conclusion also 
has bearing on their homeland. 

While societies may change in their customs and beliefs, as 
Renfrew has pointed out, it would be most remarkable if a sub- 
group like the Germans as deseribed by Caesar could háve ever 
been in the sphere of peoples who made use of tokens. The 
persistence of a culture at the beginning of our era that was 
generál in the eighth millennium in Southwest Asia virtually rules 
out the homeland proposed by Gamkrelidze and Ivanov (1995: 
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786) (“northern periphery of Southwest Asia, i.e. somewhere from 
the south of the Transcaucasus to Upper Mesopotamia”) and even 
that of Renfrew (Central Turkey). If the speakers of Pre-lndo- 
European had been located in either of these proposed areas, we 
might expect their culture also to háve been influenced by the 
attractive features of the cultures that came to make use of 
tokens. 

9.7. Art, Literatúre and Religion of the Pre-lndo- 
European Speakers 

Definition of the area in which the Pre-Indo-European 
speakers were located assists us in understanding findings on 
their art and literatúre, as well as on their religion. In her essay on 
art of the Indo-Europeans in the fourth and third millennia, 
Alexander indicates her view already in her title (1982): “Was there 
an Indo-European Art?” Taking her answer from the Kurgan tombs 
she concludes that “the fifth to the third millennia was a periód of 
artistic quiescence” (1982: 102). in contrast with findings in Irán, 
Iraq, and Anatolia “the early Kurgan culture of south Russia, in the 
Kurgan 1 phase, has struck its excavators as being consistently 
poor and undeveloped, yielding a little pottery, a few copper and 
shell beads, bone ornaments, tools in stone and copper” (1982: 
89). We may assume that the state of art at this time was not 
inferior to that of the speakers of Pre-Indo-European in the 
periód before the fifth miilennium. 

We may also assume that their literatúre was similar. The 
literatúre that has come down to us from the periód before our 
era differs from dialect to dialect. The large Homeric epics 
presumably took their form from comparable works in the 
Mediterranean area. The Rigvedic poems differ in substance and 
form from the Creek, though strained efforts háve been made to 
find similarities. Assuming any specific type of literatúre in the 
sixth miilennium and earlier would therefore be difficult, though it 
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would scarcely háve been at a high level. Watkins has provided 
some guidelines for súch an undertaking (1995). 

When we examine the religion of the least influenced sub- 
groups, we find a straightforward statement about that of the 
Germáni by Caesar, as mentioned above (Book 6:21). The 
Germans “háve no Druids who preside over divine worship, nor do 
they carry out sacrifices. In the number of gods they count only 
those whom they see and by whose benefits they are assisted: the 
Sun, Vulcan and the Moon; they háve not even heard about the 
others.” Herodotus mentions a few more gods whom the Scythians 
worship, but only for Ares do they make images and altars and 
shrines. In contrast with the Germáni they carry out sacrifices, 
which Herodotus describes in unpleasant detail (Book 4:60-62). 
These two groups who had not adopted practices from other 
peoples, as did the Greeks and Indo-lranians, who had absorbed 
previous inhabitants of the areas they took over as well as many 
of their customs, then are closest to maintaining the religion of 
the Indo-Europeans that has been reconstructed from comparable 
lexical items. 

For, as Polomé put it, “it has long been assumed that their 
oldest religious concepts were associated with náture and the 
cosmos — the supreme god being Father Sky (Vedie Dyšus-pita, 
Greek Zeus páter, Latin Juppiter, etc.) whose main funetions were 
sovereignty and creativity...” (1 982: 1 65). 

On the other hand, when the individual dialect groups 
become settled, their religions differ considerably. There is no 
Indie counterpart to Zeus, in spite of the etymological term cited 
above. On the other hand, the Indie and Iranian speakers háve 
various gods that cannot be found in the European speakers, 
among them Indra, Varuna, and Visnu, but no goddesses with the 
exception of Ushas, the goddess of dawn. By contrast, the Greeks 
and Italic speakers háve many goddesses, no doubt taken over 
from the indigenous speakers. And the Germanic speakers háve 
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two sets of deities, the Vanir and the /£sir; the conflicts between 
them suggest that they háve been adopted from two different sets 
of indigenous speakers. 

Because of these innovations, our reconstruction of the 
intellectual and spirituál life of the Pre-Indo-European speakers is 
meager. But it is clear from the practices and forms of art and 
religion that we find among the various groups of dialect speakers 
that it was simple. 

9.8. Life in the Pre-Indo-European Periód 

We assume that the life of the speakers of Pre-Indo- 
European remained múch the samé as that of peoples in the Near 
East before farming was practiced. Unlike those peoples they did 
not introduce agriculture; as Caesar put it of the Germáni (6:29): 
minime omnes Germáni agňcuiturae študent ‘all the Germáni čare 
very little about agriculture’. Animal products made up their chief 
food, although they may also háve foraged for seeds and nuts. 
The dog may háve been the only animal domesticated at the 
beginning of the eighth millennium. Pottery was not produced. 
Like the Germáni as reported by Caesar (Book 6:21), their clothing 
may háve consisted of “skins or small cloaks of reindeer hide” or 
of the hide of other animals. 

Social groups remained small. As Meillet observed of the 
“old Indo-Europeans," they were characterized by “their sense of 
social organization and the power of initiative of their aristocracy. 
This organization did not háve centrál power. Each family head 
was master in his extended family.” Similarly, tribal chiefs were 
independent of one another, though they might make temporary 
and unstable federations. The Indo-European community was 
thus composed of small groups with comparable organization 
who maintained it when they left the centrál group to form new 
communities in different locations (1967: 32-33). 
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9.9. Bases o f the Preeminence of the Indo-Europeans 

In the final chapter of his Introduction, on the 
development of the Indo-European dialects, Meillet discussed the 
basis for creating a linguistic unity (1 937: 41 8-21 and following). 
He noted that there was no Indo-European race, nor a political 
unity; the community as he saw it was like that of the autonomous 
Greek city-states in contrast with that of the Persian empire. What 
constituted and held together the Indo-European comunity was a 
unity of civilization. The peoples were held together by an 
aristocracy with a ‘grand’ political sense, for it was able to impose 
on nearly all of Európe and on a large part of Asia its language 
with a social organization that was at the samé time ‘ fermé — 
rigorous and flexible. The samé flexibility of organization was 
maintained as the community became extended with consequent 
differences in language, e.g. Greek, Italic, Germanic, and their 
dialects, e.g. Gothic, North Germanic, West Germanic. These 
maintained a similar unity of civilization. In time they were the 
sources of further dialects, e.g. Danish, Norwegian, Swedish, etc., 
for Germanic, and the Romance languages from Italic. 

Probably the most significant characteristic was the strong 
family bond. The kinship terms support súch a characterization. 
When larger units were formed, the samé principle was main¬ 
tained; using Sanskrit terms, that for the leader of the house, 
dám-pati- or grhá-pati-, provided the pattern for the viš-páti- 
‘leader of the tribe or clan’. On the other hand, there was no term 
for a more generál leader. The common association of Latin rex, 
Celtic rv'king’ with Sanskrit rát{ G/l 1995: 1 58) or with räj- ‘ruler, 
master’ (1995: 186, though not 654) is not valid, as Scharfe has 
demonstrated (1985). As Meillet pointed out, the social units 
remained small in Indo-European civilization. 

A second characteristic that can be inferred from the 
practices was the adaptibility of the Indo-European community. It 
may be evident most strongly in the religious sphere. Wherever 
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they settled, the Indo-Europeans adopted elements of the local 
religions, as noted in Section 7 above. As a further example, the 
Hittite pantheon is adapted from peoples in Asia Minor. And of 
greatest importance, when they had established themselves as a 
group with intercommunications throughout Európe and Anatolia, 
the Indo-European communities in Európe as well as the 
Armenians adopted the Christian religion that has held them 
together to this day. 

Efforts háve been made to find common practices in 
metrics, as between the Greeks and the Indie poets; these are 
somewhat strained, drawing on the meters of individuals like 
Sappho. If there are similarities, as between Penelope’s need to 
select a replacement for Odysseus and Damayanti’s self-choice 
(Jamison), these are between the Greeks and Indo-lranians, 
groups longest in contact. There is nothing like the Indie Vedas in 
the other communities; presumably the family collections of 
prayers are based on indigenous practices. We find the samé 
situation in other social activities. Only the Indie peoples háve a 
rigorous časte systém. Their writing systém is different in form 
from that of the Greeks and other European communities. 

A third feature besides a ‘‘grand political sense” and 
“strong family bonds" is a common aggressiveness, or possibly 
better, expansionism. The early records, whether of the Indo- 
lranians, the Greeks, and others, deal chiefly with warfare. 
Herodotus reports about the unhappiness of the son of the Lydian 
Croesus when his father tried to save him from the fate as 
foretold in a dream. The son responded that ‘it was formerly 
considered most excellent and noblest for us to go to wars and on 
hunts’ (Book 1.37). And Caesar States of the Germáni that ‘their 
entire life consists of hunts and military pursuits’ (Book 6.21). 
Moreover, it was the reason for their magistrates and chiefs to 
assign land year by year; ‘if the holders would keep súch land 
longer, they might replace their eagerness for military activities 
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with agriculture’ (Book 6.22). As these references indicate, 
contemporaries document the concentration on warfare among 
two distinct Indo-European peoples, so that their customs mušt 
háve been inherited rather than adopted from another people. 
Thucydides States múch the samé about the early Greeks; ‘all the 
Hellenes went around with weapons because the plačeš where 
they lived were unprotected and relations with one another were 
not safe’ (6.1). Prepared for military activities in this way they 
expanded into new areas, with absorption or replacement of the 
previous inhabitants. 

Similar activities in all the dialect groups are well 
documented. The Indie speakers reveal in their epics their means 
of gaining control in South Asia. And starting from a small group, 
the speakers of Latin took over ľtaly, and then múch of Európe, 
replacing Celtic speakers, who had done múch the samé earlier. In 
the samé way the Germáni spread through the north-central part 
of Európe, replacing the Celtic and Italic speakers, also in múch of 
Britain, and venturing to the west, with permanent settlement in 
Iceland. 

To gain perspective on súch activities we may note the 
expansion of another people, the descendants of Abraham. When 
Abraham’s father, Terah, set out “to go into the land of Canaan," 
he and his family first settled in Haran, where he died. But then 
the Lord told Abraham to move on “unto a land that I will show 
thee” (Cenesis 12:1). That became the promised land, and the 
descendants did not set out to conquer or také over other lands. 
Moreover, in spite of occasional deviations, the “children of Israeľ 
did not adopt the gods and goddesses of other peoples as did the 
Greeks, Indo-lranians and other Indo-European peoples. Similarly, 
they did not incorporate the previous inhabitants of their 
promised land. 

The receptivity of the Indo-Europeans to the ways of other 
peoples shows up elsewhere, as in the adoption of words from 
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their languages. Furnée has compiled a list of 5,000 words that 
the Greeks adopted from non-Indo-Europeans. These provide 
evidence for their adoption of practices of súch peoples. Barber 
has shown through analysis of the terminology how the incoming 
Greeks adopted the advanced weaving devices of the inhabitants 
of their new horne. We may assume comparable receptivity to 
other pursuits. Martin Bernal ascribes their administratíve 
procedures súch as the city-states to the Phoenicians. It has long 
been known that the alphabet was taken over in the samé way. 

In short, the aggressiveness of the Indo-Europeans 
regarding the take-over of new lands was paralleled by their 
adoption of customs and practices when these were more advan- 
tageous than their own. Combined with their strong family ties 
and their political sense, it enabled them to establish themselves 
through the favorable locations for settiements in Európe and 
múch of south Asia. In the course of their expansion they adopted 
many cultural features from the peoples they displaced, as noted 
above, so that the culture of the Pre-Indo-European speakers 
came to be modified or in part replaced. We háve sketched it with 
our available means, relying greatly on archeological findings for 
the periód from 8000 to 5000 B.C. 
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10. Pre-IE and Possible Related Languages 

10.1. Pre-Indo-European in Relation to Nostratic and 
Eurasiatic 

Pre-Indo-European, the language sketched in the 
preceding chapters, was presumably related to others. At the 
beginning of the twentieth century Pedersen proposed a related 
set of languages under the title Nostratic (1903). This set has 
since then been acknowledged as a macrofamily. Its membership 
has varied, however, among its proponents. In Dolgopolsky’s 
proposed dictionary of 2300 roots, five language families háve 
been included in addition to Indo-European: Hamito-Semitic or 
Afroasiatic, Kartvelian, Uralic (Uralic-Yukaghir), Altaic and 
Dravidian (Dolgopolsky 1999:19). We may accept these six as the 
most generally held members of the set. Evidence for it was 
thoroughly examined in a symposium held in July, 1998. The 
proceedings were published under the title Nostratic: Examining a 
Ĺinguistic Macrofamily, with Renfrew and Nettle as editors (1 999). 
Some of the views expressed will be examined here briefly. 

In the meantime a further pertinent volume has been 
published with a title that might well háve been used for this 
chapter, Indo-European and its C/osest Reiatives (Greenberg 
2000). As its sub-titie, The Eurasiatic Language Family, may 
indicate Greenberg assumes a set of members that differ from 
those assumed for Nostratic after the first three listed here: Indo- 
European, Uralic-Yukaghir, Altaic, Korean-Japanese-Ainu, Gilyak, 
Chukotian, and Eskimo-Aleut. His first chapter, “The Historical 
Background,” provides a concise sketch of his hypothesis and “its 
relationship to the proposals of the Nostratic school” (2000: 1). In 
the chapter he also States that “the differences háve been very 
greatly reduced" (2000: 5). Yet the two sets are not alike in 
important ways, especially with reference to Afroasiatic. 
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The two works differ also in the materials treated. The 
Renfrew/Nettle volume deals chiefly with the lexicon. It is 
centered on a publication by Dolgopolsky (1998) that treats one 
hundred and twenty-four lexical items seiected from his 
comparative dictionary that is “in preparation.” The volume 
includes a concise introduction by Renfrew (1999: 3-18) with 
equally concise materiál by Dolgopolsky on the languages, 
transcription and the family, placing the originál horne of 
Nostratic in an area with “subtropical climatic conditions" (1999: 
19-44). 

In contrast with the lexical approach of the Renfrew/Nettle 
volume, Greenberg presents “grammatical evidence” for his 
macro-family (2000: 61-239) after two chapters dealing with 
earlier work in the field (1-23) and the comparative phonology of 
Eurasiatic (24-60). Items are discussed in seventy-two essays. To 
indicate his procedúre the titles of seiected essays with their page 
numbers are given here: “1. First-Person M” pp. 61-67, "20. 
Collective L" pp. 117-18, “40. Possessive L” pp. 173-75, “60. 
Interrogative K” pp. 217-24, and the last "72. Dative A ~ E” pp. 
238-39. As these and the other titles indicate, Greenberg, like 
Dolgopolsky, deals with seiected items rather than with 
structures. 

Both scholars are aware of criticisms, as of their 
differences from each other. Validity of the two macrofamilies may 
be determined by viewing them in accordance with the procedures 
of historical linguistics. 

10.2. Princ i p les to be Observed in Reconstructing 
Macro-families 

Among others, Meillet has stated principles of historical 
linguistics in his 1924 Oslo lectures (1967 translation). Those 
involved in determining the members of a language family are 
pertinent also for a macrofamily. As a basic principle, according to 
Meillet, “it is not with similarities of forms that we work when we 
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compare languages of the samé family but solely with rules of 
correspondence” (1967: 45-46). In accordance with this principle, 
after an illustration of Meilleťs, procedures followed in 
determining members of the Nostratic and of the Eurasiatic 
macrofamily may be briefly reviewed. 

Meillet gave a striking example of the importance of 
working with rules of correspondence, as noted earlier, by 
comparing the word for two in Armenian and the other Indo- 
European languages. As stated above, the rules are extensive; 
they will only be outlined here. By phonological rules in the 
development of Armenian, the form erku is a reflex of Proto- 
Indo-European *duwó, the reflex of which in Homeric Creek is 
dúô. As elsewhere in Armenian, *d like other dentals became a 
velar, *g, before a back vowel. The -r- was introduced as a reflex 
of the voiced consonant when by the Armenian consonant shift 
voiced obstruents became voiceless, i.e. *g > k. The r- in turn led 
to the initial e-. And long -ô regularly developed to u. Meillet 
provided extensive evidence in support of these rules (1967: 18, 
46-47, 130. He also admitted that súch a relationship could be 
accounted for only after less complex developments had been 
determined in relating languages (47). But the example and the 
generál principle of basing relationships on “rules of correspon- 
dences” stands. 

When we examine the sets of related forms as proposed by 
Dolgopolsky, we do not find súch complex relationships or rules. 
As in the roots cited below, most of his words are remarkably 
similar. Moreover, few háve reflexes in all of the six families. For 
example, the first is reconstructed * ?ib rE ‘f i g tree’. It has reflexes 
only in Hamito-Semitic *7ibar- and Dravidian *ir~. Number 39 is 
reconstructed ~buka ‘bovine(s)’; it has reflexes in Semitic * ba’kar- 
‘cattle’, Indo-European *buk~!búwk- ‘bulľ and Altaic: Turkish 
*buka ‘bull, sire bulľ; moreover, reflexes in the Indo-European 
languages are found only in Slavic and Celtic. 
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Seven of the essays included by Renfrew and Nettle from 
the 1998 symposium deal specifically with Dolgopolsky’s lists. 
Among these, Ehret compares a list of Nostratic roots first with 
Nilo-Saharan roots (2000: 96-103), and then with Bantu roots 
(104-08). He finds remarkable similarities, súch as Nostratic *bar- 
‘to bear, carry’ and the unincluded language families, Nilo- 
Saharan *mbar-\o catch’ and Bantu *-bed-ik- ‘to bear (child); to 
carry (child)’. As another example, Nostratic * kap- ‘to také, seize; 
hanď is arrayed with Nilo-Saharan *kap- ‘to grab’ and with Bantu 
*-kap- ‘to bale out (water)’. Like these, the roots háve CVC 
structure, of which the V is a in most of the Nostratic roots. 
Ehreťs conclusion is suggested in the title of his essay: 
“Nostratic—or proto-human?" Stating that we “already háve sys- 
tematic reconstructions of Afričan families, whose reach is as far 
back as 12,000-15,000 BP,” (2000: 112) he condudes that we 
now need to reconstruct “lower-level families all over the world." 
The reconstructions will be more credible when they are produced 
in accordance with the procedures advocated by Meillet. 

As in the examples cited above, the consonants in the 
individual roots of the macrofamilies are generally alike. But 
Meillet pointed out in another principle that “irregular forms are 
those that are most proper for establishing a reconstructed 
language” (1967: 41). The principle has not been applied in the 
reconstruction of Nostratic or of Eurasiatic. 

By a further principle, Meillet stated that in the recon¬ 
struction of proto-languages one mušt deal with entire words and 
not merely with “small root elements” (1967: 51). As the examples 
cited above indicate, it is generál practice of Nostraticists to deal 
with roots. 

The problems involved in reconstructing Proto-Nostratic 
are of course far greater than those for reconstructing Proto- 
Indo-European. But the procedures mušt be judged similarly. In 
his lengthy páper entitled “Nostratic and linguistic palaeontology 
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in methodological perspective" (2000: 179-230), Campbell 

reviewed the procedures of Nostraticists as well as those of 
Greenberg. Among topics he treats are the need to recognize 
borrowings, the allowance of “excessive semantic latitude”, the 
use of “short forms.” He concluded that the Nostratic hypothesis 
“does not hold up even on the basis of the historical linguistic 
principles and criteria that Nostraticists themselves believe in” 
(2000: 223). 

While one welcomes attention to the grammar by Green¬ 
berg, we expect the methods involved to be in accordance with 
the principles stated by Meillet. But as noted above, most of the 
grammatical elements consist of single consonants. Topics like 
the following are not highly impressive: “2. First-Person K, pp. 
67-70; 23. Absolutive K, pp. 123-29; 36. Diminutive K, pp. 164- 
67; 51. Causative K, pp. 202-04; 60 Interrogative K, pp. 217-25.” 
Somewhat similarly, there are five interrogatives: K, J, M, TA, N pp. 
217-34. These are all “short forms” applied to demonstrate 
relationships. 

10.3. The Need to Reconstruct Proto-Languages f or 
Macro-families 

A crucial problém for the reconstruction of Nostratic, as of 
Eurasiatic, is the lack of proto-languages for the families other 
than Indo-European. Until these are produced, one mušt view the 
proposed etymologies with caution. Súch caution is especially 
necessary when reconstructions differ. For example, many Indo- 
Europeanists assume giottalics in Pre-Indo-European rather than 
*b*d*g*gh. In contrast, Dolgopolsky posited emphatic, possibly 
glottalic, consonants, but they correspond to the voiceless šerieš 
as reconstructed in Brugmann’s systém for Indo-European. Forms 
including the traditional voiced stops of Indo-European then differ 
strikingly in the two reconstructions, as would their cognates in 
the other Nostratic languages. 
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Finally, the relationships proposed háve taken the Indo- 
European reconstructed by the comparative method, which mušt 
be dated to the third millennium, and to some extent the fourth 
and fifth. But that Proto-Indo-European is reconstucted múch like 
Sanskrit and Greek, except that Gamkrelidze and Ivanov háve 
introduced some modifications. Until the earlier active stage is 
taken for comparison with the other reconstructed languages, the 
proposals of further relationships háve little credibility. 

For advances in the reconstruction of the earlier stage of 
Indo-European, attention mušt now be given to elements and 
constructions in the attested languages that provide evidence for 
its active characteristics. Informed now to recognize the lexical 
and grammatical data for their presence, we will extend our 
understanding of the attested languages and their earlier forms, 
as well as the relationships among them. As I háve pointed out 
above, our current view of Proto-Indo-European has been 
achieved through two centuries of extensive study. Reconstruction 
of Pre-Indo-European and the early stages of the other language 
families and the further reconstruction of Proto-Nostratic or 
Proto-Eurasiatic may require as long. 
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